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IF THE PLIES 


of your belt separate like 
this it wasn’t 


“RE.6C” Solid WovenRubberB 


The “R. F. & C.”’ gives MAXIMUM of strength and 
MINIMUM of stretch. Eliminates all belt troubles. 


A sample will prove most convincing evidence; 
send for it. 


W. H. SALISBURY & CO., Inc. 


Pioneer Rubber Belt Manufacturers in the West 


CHICAGO, 


MINNEAPOLIS SEED 
COMPANY 


SEEDS 


Timothy Our Specialty 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


elt 


ILLINOIS 


Let us BUY your grain if yeu wish to SELL 
Let us SELL your grain if you wish to CONSIGN 


J.C. Shaffer & Company 


234 S. La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Also 
Buyers and Shippers of Grain 


W. M. HIRSCHY, Manager 


ommission 


| Consign your Grain and Field Seeds to 


Somers, Jones & Co. 


82 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


ss Jones 
C\. Power Transmission 
: Machinery 


is the standard by which all machinery in this line is measured. 

A plant equipped with the “Jones” Transmission Machinery, 
Pulleys, Shafting, Hangers, Friction Clutches, etc., will give 
satisfaction. 

Send for catalogue and prices. 


W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. 


1411 North Ave., Chicago, III. 


Transmission Experts 
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No 
High 
Oil Bills 
Pd 
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Free F rom Worry 


The user of Barnard’s 
Ball Bearing Three Pair 
High Feed Mill is free 


from the troubles jand worry | 


incident to the old style 
mills. The bearings are al- 
ways snug, always cool, al- 
ways free running. ° 


This mill is especially adapted 
for grinding fine table meal, rye 
meal, graham flour, barley and 
other small grains. 


It will pay you to try one of these 
The cost is saved in a 
short time. | 


JARNARD 5 [EAS HFG. 


MILL BUILDERS AND. 
@ MILL FURNISHERS @ 


ESTABLISHED I860. MOLINE, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 


mills. 


PRESSE 
No Fires 
Due to 
Hot Boxes 


No Tramming 
and Variation 
fief Oduet 
Due to Same 


®& 


No 
Waste 


of Power 
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Shafting Bearings : 
5 Buckets 3elting 
Pulleys Chain g 
Hangers Sprockets Bolts spouts 
Sheaves Gears Steel Legs Tanks 
Friction Clutches Boots Man Lifts 
Rope Drives Power Shovels 


and all styles of Wagon Dumps 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
APPLIANCES 


We design and furnish elevators 


and conveyors for all work 


Grain Elevators equipped throughout with Weller machinery 


OUR ELEVATING, CONVEYING AND POWER TRANSMITTING 
MACHINERY is well known for its thoroughness of design and construc- 
tion and for its durability and efficiency in operation. 


a 


Our Engineering Department will help you select and design the 
most desirable equipment for your needs. Send for catalog No. 20 


WELLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
evator Bucktis CHICAGO Collar Oiling Bearings 


MODERN GRAIN ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 


IVIORE GRAIN CARS 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
GRAIN LINE 


100,900 Capacity 


Raaeem 
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are being consigned daily to Lamson Bros. & Co. 4 If cars are scarce you need the best 
service on such cars as is obtainable. When cars are more plentiful you still will find our 
service unequaled. 


LAMSON BROS. & CO. 


Grain Commission Merchants 
Home Office: No. 6 Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Base---Bearings---Case, All Cast Solid In One Piece. 


Force Feed—Machine is equipped with vertical Conveyor Force Feeder that 
will feed evenly crushed ear corn, or any foreign material that may be inthe grain. 


Shaft—The Shaft is 50 point carbon steel, hot hammered, accurately ground, 
turned and planished. 


Grinding Plates—The grinding Plates are entirely different than those used on 
Attrition Mills. They cut the grain the same asa roll, and the product ground 
is softand bulky, which is appreciated by feeders of stock. 


Power Required—The power required to operate our Mill is one-third to one- 
half that required to operate the so-called Attrition Mills. 


SubstantiallyBuilt—Our American Special is so strongly and substantially built 
that it will last a life-time. 


Pressure—The greatest pressure on all grinding mills comes on the end of 
the shaft, and this is equipped with Ball Bearing. 


Write for further description, and Net prices to 


The American Machinery Company 


Port Huron, Michigan 
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Improved 
Belt Conveyor 


Carries all kinds of grain and mill products in package 
or bulk. Gradual, uniform curve of belt secured with- 
out complicated parts. Bearings thoroughly lubricated 
and have adjustment for taking up wear. Tripper 


substantial and reliable. Entire system economical 
and satisfactory— nothing to get out cf order. 


We manufacture a complete line of Elevating, Con- 
veying and Power-Transmitting Machinery. Head- 
quarters for supplies. Send for Catalog 34. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


Chicago, Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. 


NEW YORK, Fulton Bidg., Hudson Terminal, 50 Church Street 


Elwood’s Grain Tables || Fumigation |) pp v0. smsis: seu 


company painted with 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of M ] ; 
WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN OR BARLEY e t ods DIXON’S SILICA- PAINT 
, : GRAPHITE 
at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. By W. G. JOHNSON 
One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. c ; : Since then it was repainted only 
‘ i Fs ontains full directions for Fumi- oS Rm : 
Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. gating Mills and Elevators. twice with the same paint. 


Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price. 


Letter No. 17- 2c St. 
Biz Paves. Price $1.00: Letter No. 17-B on request 
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Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co., 431°S, Dearborn St., Chicago, III, 431°SDaadbera Si, Chizac’ Jersey, fier 


THE INVINCIBLE-SYPHER The “EUREKA” 


Steel Covered 
Electro Automatic Magnetic Separator 
mes Elevator Separator 


Very Durable—Sma!ll Consumption of Current 


Will positively remove all iron from the grain. 


Has retaining force of 500 pounds, making it 
impossible for any iron to pass it. 


This machine does not deteriorate with age—on HEAVY DUTY CONSTRUCTION] 
the contrary actually becomes more efficient with use. ; 

We are prepared to furnish a small inexpensive 

dynamo for it where current is not available. 


You will never go wrong in specifying ‘‘Eureka’’ Machines. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEAN ER COMPANY Compared with others, they will save users all sorts of trouble. 


Their chief advantage, however, is that they will do more 
SILVER CREEK, N. Ys; U. Ss. A. perfect cleaning with less shrinkage loss. The S. Howes Com- 
: REPRESENTED BY ———————_ pany stands back of every machine with a permanent, solid 
F. J. Murphy, 225 Exchange Bldg., Kansas iy Mo. guarantee. 
The Strong-Scott M ., Minneapolis, Minn 


tt A 6 
C. 1 Hogle, 546 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Prank E. Sonietatd Terminal Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. J. Crofut & Co., 613 McKay Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
Chas. H. Sterling, Jefferson House, Toledo, Ohio 
C. Wilkinson, 6027 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
F. H. Morley, 512 Traders Building, Chicago, IIL. 
McKain Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Ca 
Buckley Bros., Louisville, ky. 


CATALOG FREE 


THE S. HOWES CO., csityer CREEK, N. Y. 
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Fairbanks-Morse 


Oil Engines 


Half the Cost 


More Power 


Operate on Kerosene, Gasoline or Low Grade 
Distillates at all loads. 


2 to 200 H. P. 


Write for Catolog No. 544XN, stating approximate power wanted. 


e 900 South Wabash Ave. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., “Guidvco mis 
Fairbanks Scales, Oil and Gasolene Engines, Pumps, Water Systems, Electric Light Plants, Electric Motors, 

Windmills, Feed Grinders 


You May Buy These 
~Machines ON TRIAL 


An order placed for either of these machines can- 
not possibly be misplaced. We don’t ask you to 
make a single payment on these machines before we make a 
shipment—not one penny. If your rating is good, that’s enough 
—we will place either machine in your mill with the understand- 
ing that if it does not prove as satisfactory as you think it 
should .you may return it at our expense. 
fair proposition? 


Grain Driers 


All sizes, for all purposes. 


‘Improved ‘wi 


Moisture T esters 


High steel stands with shelves; 
copper flasks; brass tubes for 
gas, gosoline, alcohol or elec= 
tricity; oil storage reservoirs. 


These protect the grain man against incor- 
rect judgment in buying, against deteriora- 
tion of grain in storage. They enable him 
to improve his grain and to tell with abso- 
lute certainty that it will make the grade 
he wishes. 


They are his best INSURANCE against 
loss, and they win profits not obtainable 
otherwise. Hundreds of dealers equipped 
themselves in 1912. What are your needs 


for 19132 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


910 Tacoma Building, CHICAGO 


A new moisture tester booklet with latest and complete instructions for 
testing all kinds of grain, is just from the press. Every grain 
dealer should have one. Ask us for it. 


How’s that for a 


Being sturdily built of materials chosen The larger sizes of the Wolf Perfected 


for their strength and wearing quali- Receiving Separator will easily handle 
ties, the Wolf Two-Pair-High Feed grain as quickly as it can be unloaded 
Mill is exceptionally strong and well prepared from cars in large quantities by 
to withstand the rapacious attack of time. mechanical devices used for that pur- 
pose. The smaller sizes 
are more adaptable 
for use when unloading 
wagons. 


While the ball bearing type 


is the greatest power saver, Write, stating your exact require- 
the collar oil bearing type ments, and we will tell exactly 
is also an excellent -and ser- where the advantages lie in the use 


viceable mill. of these machines. 


THE WOLF COMPANY, Chambersburg, Pa. 
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THE ELLIS 
DRIER CO. 


New Year’s 


time, time to count the year just past 
as good, bad or tolerable. Time to 
reap what we have sown—to reckon 


again and see where we can improve 


the record in the coming year. Per- 
Cross Section of 


the:Gylv ROS: Ry. 
Drying Plant 


haps this can be done by adding to 
your equipment machines that are 
better suited to attain the quality 


results you so earnestly desire. | 
Long years of active experience 

have fitted Nordyke & Marmon Com- 

pany to help you obtain these quality 


results. Our experts can recommend 


effective methods and equipment for 


your particular need and our factory 


can supply your demands promptly 


and correctly. 


= 


Let us get together. Write now 


while the year is young. 


CROSS GEE —*t 


HE section as shown above is that of the 
é drying plant under course of construction 
for the Cri. & S$.) Ry. at schneider, Tl. 

The cooler is of the independent type and is of 
very large capacity for the purpose of handling 
material from the drier when removing small per- 


Nordyke @ Marmon 
Company 


America’s Leading Mill Builders 


centages. Both the drier and cooler operate as 
continuous feed machines. Exceptional economy 
in operation will be obtained by the utilization 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA, U.S.A. 


Established 1851 


of exhaust steam and the use of a1eturn air sys- 
tem. The plant will have a minimum capacity 
of 700 bushels per hour. 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH BLDG. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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machinery has played an important 
part in handling the world’s Grain 
crop for “nearly | hali, a. century 


Our 
SHELLERS and CLEANERS 


are the recognized standard 
wherever corn is grown. 


The Western Gyrating Cleaner 


We manufacture everything needed 
for the grain elevator, from 
pit to cupola. 


Write for Catalogue. The Western Regular Warehouse Sheller 


UNION IRON WORKS DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Official Brown-Duvel Moisture Tester 


TSE SS 


Enormous 
Capacity 


Sent on trial to grind 
corn, oats, barley, 
wheat, sugar, spices, 
salt, hulls, middlings, 
EUG; 


FOUR SIZES — 16 inch, 18 inch, 20 inch, 24 inch 


GET OUR CATALOG AND ASK US TO TELL YOU 
WHAT OPERATORS OF OUR GRINDER HAVE 
The only form recommended by the Government. TO SAY —SOME OF THEM MAY BE NEAR YOU 
Also used at principal terminal markets. Write today 

for free bulletin. Profit by the experience of others Low Speed—Low Power 


and start right, with an official machine. Shellers, Crushers, Elevator Equipment 


ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


The Seed Trade Reporting Bureau 
Sales Dept. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


The National Company, frrenree 
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The No. 49 Clipper is a first-class grain receiv- 
ing cleaner for local elevators. It has large 
capacity, is solidly built, is dustless and will make 
the most difficult separations. It is simple, strong, 
convenient and will not easily get out of order. 
It requires less for repairs than any other grain 
cleaner on the market and is always ready for 
business. Ours is the only successful combination 
cleaner on the market. Wegive a 30-day guarantee 
with each machine. 


If you are looking for the best cleaner, we 
would like to show you what we have. Our line 
of clover seed cleaners is strictly up-to-date. All 
sizes and capacity. Wecan furnish machines with 
Traveling Brushes, Air Controller and all modern 
improvements. Send for catalog and discounts. 


- SAGINAW, MICH. 


E. P. Bacon, Prest. W.P. BisHop, Vice-Prest. J.J. CRANDALL, Secy. and Treas. 


E. P. BACON CO. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


USs: Grain Cleaner 


is the best in the Union 
and should bein the top of 
all elevators where Corn, 
Oats and Wheat are 
shipped. 

Higher Grades—Higher Prices. 

Long life machine. 

Ring or Chain Oiling Bearings. 

Balanced Eccentrix. 

Five Separations and 


All the Corn Saved. 


MILWAUKEE—CHICAGO—MINNEAPOLIS 


| The Constant Safety 


" i 4 


Patented 


_fMANDLER mmorcs 


Ball Bearing Man-lift 


the most satisfactory con- 
necting link between 
Cleaner and Sheller. 

Best made. 

Easiest and safest. 

Adjustable Brakes 

which we guarantee. 
State distance between 
floors and get our 


Net Price 


U. S. Corn Sheller 


Fan Discharge, 
over or under, right or left 
hand. 

Iron or Wood Frame. 

No Lower Hoppering. 

Cheapest Installed. 

Quickest and Cheapest Repaired 
of any Sheller on the mar- 
ket. ° 

Send for a Catalog. 


B. S. CONSTANT CO. 


Bloomington Illinois 


We are conducting offices in each of the markets above 
named, under the management of experienced Cash Grain 
men in the respective markets. 


We do not engage in buying grain on track or otherwise 
and are not interested in any manner in the purchase or 
manufacture of grain of any kind either in the country or 
at terminal markets; our business being confined to the 
selling of grain and seeds on consignment for the account 
of shippers. 


Our managers in the three markets keep in constant 
touch with each other by wire during trading hours as to 
the condition of the cash grain market at each place, and by 
exchanging samples daily by mail representing actual sales. 


MILWAUKEE OFFICE 
17 Chamber of Commerce 
F. D. AUSTIN, Manager W. 
CHICAGO 
537 Postal Telegraph Building 


MINNEAPOLIS 
618 Flour Exchange 


B. HATCH, Manager 
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The first 


*“COMBINED” 
CORN AND GRAIN CLEANER 


An exclusive design —its best 


Very light running—very supe- 
features protected by patents. 


rior screen and air separations. 


Why have two cleaners 


if this one will answer as well? 


In hundreds It will greatly 


of elevators it simplify —and reduce 

answers for two cleaners cost of your cleaning work 
In elevators handling corn with cob, wheat, oats, Simplified cleaning operations a dead certainty— 
barley, rye, etc., quick shifts in .cleaning are often the cost for operator’s care and attention les- 


necessary. Many elevators maintain two separate sened in direct proportion. A compact, sturdy 
cleaners for their work —a mistake in many cases 


as they could easily handle their cleaning with one type of heavy-duty cleaner that actually performs 
‘‘Monitor’’ Combined. This machine carries two closer, more economical work—so guaranteed. 
independent screen outfits, grain is diverted to For light power and ease of regulation it stands 


either without stopping machine—always ready for quite alone in the combined cleaner field. Their 
two kinds of work without a change of screens. Oc- 


aaa : appointments throughout are easily the best to be 
cupying the floor space of only one regular machine 3 ; FS : a3 

it handles the work of two cleaners. For quick had — equipment features of these “Monitors” are 
service nothing so efficient has been introduced up improvements decidedly to your advantage. Get 
to the present time. acquainted with them, please. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A. F. Shuler, 316 Fourth Av., South St. Louis, Mo.—S. J. McTiernan, 25 Merchants Exchange 
Chicago, Ill.—F. M. Smith, 501 Traders Building me TS Jackson, Mich.—A. H. Smith, 206 Lansing Ave. 
Portland, Ore.—C. J. Groat, 601 Concord Building GEN Akron, Ohio—A. S. Garman 


Wichita, Kansas—J. B. Ruthrauff, 301 S. Lawrence St ; Owego, N. Y.—J. H. Foote 


A monthly journal 
devoted to the elevator 
and grain interests. 


Official paper of the 
Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 
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Published on the fifteenth 
of each month by Mitchell 
Bros. Publishing Co., 431 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


Subscription price, $1.00 
per year. 
English and Foreign sub- 
7 scriptions, $1.75 per year. 
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New Concrete Storage Addition to Interstate Elevator 


Chicago Elevator Adds Storage Unit with Complete System of Conveyors 
Running in Bridges and Tunnels 


About three and one-half times its original capac- 
ity has been added to the Interstate Elevator at 
Fifty-first street and the Erie Railroad tracks, Chi- 
cago, by the erection of a storage addition, the work 
representing the latest ideas of storage construction 
by the Stephens Engineering Co., Monadnock Block, 
Chicago, who were awarded the contract and car- 
ried it to a successful conclusion. This new storage 
part was completed in September, 1912, and is con- 
structed of reinforced concrete. The original eleva- 
tor shown at the left in the accompanying illustra- 
tion was built about fifteen years ago, and re- 


modeled in 1905. It has a capacity of about 100,000 
bushels. The storage addition will hold 350,000 
bushels and will be used in conjunction with the 
old elevator by the Quaker Oats Company. 

With three separate bridges running from the 
elevator to the new storage part, and concrete tun- 
nels under the tracks, it is thought that the facil- 
ities for rapid and efficient handling of the grain 
can scarcely be excelled. Each of the bridges has 
a span of 100 feet and carries a 30-inch ‘belt convey- 
or. Upon reaching the gallery over the bins, the 
grain is delivered by spouts either to nearby bins 


or to a 30-inch reversible belt conveyor, with a 
four-pulley tripper, running the full length of the 
building. 

The grain is taken from the bins by two 30-inch 
reversible belt conveyors which discharge to either 
of two other 30-inch belt conveyurs running through 
concrete tunnels, underneath the tracks, to the 
shipping legs in the old workhouse. In all there 
are eight 30-inch belt conveyors, each driven by an 
individual motor controlled at the drive end. There 
are fourteen motors in the elevator, thus making 
a total of twenty-two altogether. The elevator when 
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THE INTERSTATE ELEVATOR, CHICAGO, 


SHOWING NEW STORAGE ADDITION DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED 


COMPANY. 


BY THE STEPHENS ENGINEERING 
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originally built had a complete steam plant, but 
when it was remodeled the steam plant was re 
moved and electric motors installed. Power to run 
these motors is obtained from the power house 
of the Chicago & Western Indiana R. R., which is 
about a quarter of a mile distant. 

The storage addition is thoroughly economical 
regarding space occupied. The most modern con- 
struction has been employed, consisting of cylin- 
drical concrete bins arranged in a cluster of three 
bins wide and seven bins deep, or twenty-one cylin- 
drical bins. Five of the bins in the middle row, 
however are divided into quarters and there are 
interspace bins between the cylindrical bins, mak- 
ing a total of forty-eight bins. 

The whole concrete plant rests upon a pile foun- 
dation. The excavation was carried down 20 feet 
through filled ground for an old track elevation, 
after which 1,000 piles, each 30 feet in length, were 
driven. 

The Interstate Elevator, complete with the new 
storage addition is now very well equipped to take 
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care of the requirements of the Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, who lease it from the Hrie Railroad. The 
elevator itself when remodeled presented many of 
the most up-to-date features in elevator comstruc- 
tion, and the individual motor drive when installed 
in 1905 placed the elevator a step in advance of its 
competitors with reference to ease and rapidity of 
handling. With a double drum cable car puller, 
operated by an electric motor and capable of pulling 
twenty loaded cars, and a motor controlling room 
where a switch board operator can instantly start 
and stop all the motors at distant points, together 
with many other modern features tending to sim- 
plify the storage and loading of grain, it can readily 
be appreciated that the Interstate Elevator has for 
some time been in a position to take care of much 
more than the original capacity of 100,000 bushels. 
It was necessary, however, to add to its storage 
room without detracting from the efficiency of the 
elevator, so the new unit was constructed across 
the tracks and connected with the old building by 
bridges and tunnels as described. 


The Romance of Grain 


A History of Grain and the Grain Trade of the World, from Remote Ages 
By JOHN McGOVERN 


Author of ‘‘The Firesid® University’, ““Hospitality’’, “Paints and Pigments’’, 


it 
PREHISTORIC MAN. 


THREE WESTERN TRIBES. 

Modern ethnologists are inclined to assort the 
tribes of Western civilized Man into three prehis- 
toric breeds—called “Mediterranean,” “Alpine,” and 
“Northern.” Commerce is chiefly interested in the 
“Mediterranean” breed, the name being used only to 
mean a kind of men that seems to have first used 
the apparatus of the desert-caravan (see anon) in 
organizing a Sea-caravan. These men are conjec- 
tured as always dark in hair, oval in face and skull, 
and the darkest in complexion of all the white men. 

The movement which they originated may have 
had an early demonstration on some island in the 
Persian Gulf or the Sea of Aral (then part of the 
Caspian). They instituted what the Romans long 
afterward called orbis terrarum, the Circuit of 
Lands—the sea-caravans going from port to port in 
the circuit, probably never out of sight of land. 
The Phoenicians, ages later, moved their circuit 
from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean Sea 
(hence the name); their posterity moved to the 
Atlantic Ocean; and the world now gazes on the 
final grand circuit; instituting, on the Pacific 
Ocean, an orbis terrarum—which with the opening 
of the Panama Canal (the greatest public work 
since the building of the Pyramids), must excite 
the wonder and curiosity of even the most unob- 
serving. 

The present preparations, at the world’s ship- 
yards, for this huge commerce of the world’s final 
commercial stage, are on a scale entirely equal to 
the national ambitions that perfected the Canal and 
purged the Isthmus of its dangers to human life. 

“The intrusion of the Mediterranean men on the 
Alpine men,” says Professor Myres, of Oxford, “‘was 
a part of a much larger convergence of animals and 
plants from the south and southeast into the colder, 
moister regions which have been released since the 
Ice Age.” 

THE WET WAYS. 

When Man substituted the cheaper and pleasant- 
er water transportation for desert transportation, 
the poets were warm in their praise of “the wet 
ways,” as Homer puts it. The marks of a pulsating 
force—waves of earth, of sand, of water, impressed 
themselves on early Man, and he wrote about them 
as soon as he could put thoughts on record. 

GRAIN THE PRINCIPAL FREIGHT. 

The domesticated animals that could be eaten, 
themselves formed a part of the caravan, before it 
put to sea, Wheat, Barley and Rice were the prin- 


“Trees’’, An Empire of Information’, etc. 


cipal property that was either conveyed or sought 
for the return journey. 
THE GREAT SERPENT MOUND. 

These were Serpent-worshipers, of the order of 
the star-worshiping Egyptians before the Sun-wor- 
shipers came. Their descendants reached America. 
Stone spades and axes were found in the Ohio 
River mounds. American Indians had no tradition 
of these Mound Builders, who mined copper in the 
Lake Superior region, while the Indians, who came 
later, were more strictly Stone Age men. 

The Totems of Egypt were not explicable to Julius 
Caesar. But to-day animal mounds are studied all 
over the earth with reference to the history of early 
man. 

THE PREHISTORIC MILLS, 

It may be that the earliest evidences of Man’s pre- 
historic existence do not reveal the knowledge of 
Wheat, because the most important discoveries of 
caches aiftord only weapons, or their unfinished ma- 
ierial. But many of the caves, in which there have 
been successive deposits of limestone drippings, re- 
veal the hand-mill, the quern—that is, two stones, 
the upper one to be turned with a handle—as an 
implement of the former occupants. The grinding 
bowl, or mortar and pestle, are constant among 
findings of the unknown Stone Age. Archaeologists 
like Lenormant believe that the proprietors of pre- 
historic factories and warehouses of stone weapons 
raised the grain themselves, extensive traffic and 
organization of labor having already set up, and 
weapon-makers being able to secure grain in trade. 


ate 
ISIS. 


THE STAR OF THE GRAIN TRADE, 

In some way, early man especially connected and 
honored woman in her relation to Wheat and other 
grain. The Virgin with the wheat-ear in her 
hand—this is Isis, Ishtar, Ceres, Maia, whether in 
Memphis, Babylon, Athens, Rome, ancient Paris, 
Mexico, or among the American Indians. Isis was 
the Greek way of saying ishar, the woman. 

The Chaldeans gave the largest place in the Zo- 
diac to the constellation of the Virgin. They pic- 
tured her as a maiden holding an ear of wheat, and 
the star that “rode brightest” was called an ear of 
wheat, or barley, and is still named Spica (ear). 
They addressed her as the “Mother of Corn” 
(Wheat), and the starry monument represented the 
“Spirit of Corn.” It is not unlikely that Spica was 
much more brilliant and larger then than nowa- 
days, just as the star Castor seems to have dimmed 
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with mere earth-counted age. But Spica in the Vir- 
gin is still a first-magnitude star. 

Finally, the Egyptians named as Isis (the Wheat- 
Mother): any one of the great stars, especially Siri- 
us, that might come up at dawn a little ahead of 
the sun, during the earth’s annual pilgrimage in 
the universe.~ Each one of a ring of the great stars 
was in turn Isis, Mother of Wheat. The priests 
looked out of their dark chancel and saw the Celical 
rising of the star; they knew the sun (Horus) was 
exactly so many minutes in the rear of Isis; they 
prepared to salute “Horus, sitting in the lap of 
TSS, 

There is a close linguistic relation between Isis 
and Osiris, both at Memphis and Babylon, as there 
is a close tie between Osiris and Apis (Ape) in 
Serapis (Osar-Hapi). 

Followers of the Grain Trade, in pursuing their 
honorable calling, should clearly understand that 
the honors paid to Woman in connection with 
wheat were one of the earliest religious acts of 
mankind—‘‘from China to Peru.” 

The Mother of Wheat was worshiped at every 
civilized capital to the time of Rome. Round cakes 
of flour were sacrificed to her in the Roman tem- 
ples, as they had been sacrificed in every preceding 
temple of the gods from the time temples were 
built. The breaking of the bread at the vernal 
equinox was always the most religious, the most 
hopeful, ceremony of mankind. 

The Greeks called the Eastern Mother of Wheat 
“the goddess of ten thousand names.” At Babylon 
she was the “Mother of Bar,” a name of Nimrod, 
the Cero of Ceros (the first black giant with the 
club and leopard skin), and Bar was a Chaldean 
name for grain, or Wheat. 

THE AMAZONS. 

Scattered over the Old World are peoples, or 
vestiges of communities where Woman was the 
most important character—in the Caucasus, the 
Basque provinces in Spain, in Brittany, in Southern 
Ireland, the Canaries, and elsewhere. When Strabo, 
the first geographer, described the Iberians (Span- 
ish) he recounted the traditions of the Amazons, 
and their journeyings across the world from the 
Caspian region. On the theory that all gods were 
once human beings, there was a wheat mother, who 
organized the harvest and brought abundant and 
adequate food into the world before she died. Then 
she was worshiped. 

THE “MYSTERIES.” 

The “Mysteries” so peculiarly celebrated came to 
Greece from Asia Minor and “the pre-alphabetic 
World,” as Sincox calls it. The story of Demeter 
(Ceres, Isis) and Persephone (Proserpine, a femi- 
nine Osiris) was given its esoteric meaning. 


NGILE, 


LINGUISTIC PALEONTOLOGY. 
WORDS. 

The early inhabitants of Mesopotamia, and their 
posterity, down to the time of Alexander’s conquest, 
wrote what are called Cuneiform (wedge shaped) 
records. (See Mesopotamia). For a “pen” they 
used an instrument that impressed in clay the 
shapes of variously sized wedges. The clay was 
then baked. 

Out of this Cuneiform language evolved the San- 
serit and Zend. 

In the nineteenth century Monsieur Pictet, of 
Geneva, Switzerland, invented “Linguistic Paleon- 
tology’’—that is, archeology in words. By this 
theory all words and all traditions that all races 
possess in common, must have been adopted in 
Asia before the dispersion of tribes as catalogued 
in the tenth Genesis. We thus learn that the 
Cuneiform languages and their immediate out- 
growths, Sanscrit and Zend, give us for the word 
grain, the word adna, or anna in Sanscrit; ador in 
Latin; acti in Scandinavian; ata in Anglo-Saxon; 
e(ha in Irish; and eat and ate in English. For 
milling or ground, we have malana in Sanscrit; 
mullo in Greek; molo in Latin; meilim in Irish; 
malam in Gothic; malti in Lithuanian; and mlieti 
in Slavonic. For flour we find samida in Sanscrit; 
senidalis in Greek; simila in Latin; similia in 
Scandinavian, and smeodoma in Anglo-Saxon. 
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By these words it is opined that men milled their 
grain into flour, using those words before the Med- 
iterranean men migrated out of Asia. 

MILLER. 

The word miller has a genealogy reaching around 
the planet, and dating back at least to the time 
when Asshur (Assyria) the son of Shem, the son 
of Noah, went forth from Babylon and builded 
Nineveh—for ages the Chicago, or market-place of 
the world. 

MONEY. 

Before Man (the free and property animal) be- 
came a farmer, or gatherer of Wheat, Barley and 
Rice, he had been forced out of the forest, and was 
a parasite on his domestic animals. The ox and the 
sheep became money, or measures of value. When 
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Canadian Pacific. Elevator at Port McNicoll 


New Storage Whit Recently Added Gives Total Capacity of Four Million Bushels - — 
Original Equipment Easily Takes Care of New Part—Whole Elevator 
Planned for Added Space When Necessary 


About three years ago the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way decided it was necessary to have facilities at 
the eastern end of their lake haul in addition to 
their large elevators at the head of Lake Superior. 
This eastern terminal would allow them to store 
or reload grain received from their many grain ves- 
sels, and allow them to ship eastward through Ca- 
nadian territory with much greater efficiency. A 


that a cylindrical bin does. 
are 80 feet high. 

The entire structure is of steel and concrete. 
two marine towers which traveled along the side 
of the original elevator, now fill the new storage 
unit in the same manner that they filled the first 
unit. Each of these marine towers is 150 feet in 
height and is built of structural steel covered with 


The walls of the bins 


The 


ELEVATOR OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AT PORT McNICOLL, 
Planned and Erected by the John S. Metcalf Company, Montreal and 


very sudden migration was necessary, the skins of 
the animals became money, and the first coins were 
key-pieces out of the hides, fitting in, and showing 


ownership. In Sanscrit cattle were pacu; Latin, 
pecus; Borussean, pecku; Greek, po’u; Gothic, 
faihu. In ,English, we have pecuniary, etc. Thus 


man had pecuniary affairs thousands of years be- 

fore the King of Lydia minted the first golden 

coin, with the picture of the bull. Moving tribes 

paid for grain with this universal money—cattle. 
(To be continued.) 


The grain and hay dealers of Atlanta, Ga., expect 
an early decision from the United States Supreme 
Court of the case which they brought to compel 
the railroads to remove rates on grain and grain 
products which, it is claimed, discriminated against 
Atlanta in fayor of Nashville. As it is the roads 
allow Nashville dealers the rebilling privilege, that 
is, they allow them to receive shipments from other 
states and then to reship to their customers at a 
continuance of the through rate. Atlanta shippers, 
however, are compelled to reship at local rates, 
which it is asserted, greatly decreases business. 


~ 
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site was obtained at Port McNicoll, Ontario, which 
is at the’extreme eastern end of Georgian Bay about 
seven miles from Midland. The big elevator having 
a storage capacity of 2,000,000 bushels was” com- 
pleted in quick time considering the magnitude of 
the work and was described and illustrated as orig- 
inally constructed in the December, 1910, issue of 
the “American Grain Trade.” 

The original elevator had been in operation only 
a year before it was thoroughly demonstrated that 
it was not of sufficient capacity to take care of the 
vast volume of grain business, and orders were 
placed for an additional storage unit having the 
same capacity as the original one, thus making the 
total capacity 4,000,000 bushels. 

The new storage unit was an exact duplicate of 
the first and was completed in,time to be filled witb 
the 1911 crop before the close of lake navigation. 
It is 179 feet wide and 226 feet long, making the 
new length of the elevator 452 feet, There are alto- 
gether 64 cylindrical bins each 32 feet 11 inches in 
diameter, and 62 interspace bins. Hach of the inter- 
space bins holds about one-fourth of the quantity 
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Chicago. 

corrugated iron and mounted upon 40 heavy 
wheels. There are steel stairs running all the way 
from the bottom to the top and the roof and floors 
are of concrete. Each of the towers has a capacity 
of 20,000 bushels per hour, and each one is self pro- 
pelling, traveling independently of the other on a 
double track between the storage house and the 
slip. The marine legs are designed so that they can 
enter passenger boats as well as freight boats, and 
a complete set of air operated shovels and clean- 
up shovels is provided to bring the grain to the 
legs as rapidly as possible. 

The grain is delivered to 1,000-bushel scales after 
which it is taken to the top of the towers and 
dropped into one of the bins of the storage house 
or working house. The longitudinal conveyors 
which receive the grain from the marine towers run 
the entire length of the two units. Grain for ship- 
ment from the new portion is conyeyed through the 
basement of the first storage to the car shipping 


car 


house. In this car shipping house 200 cars can be 
loaded in 10 hours. Cars can also be unloaded in 
the working house and boats can be loaded .by 
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means of a special loading spout on one of the 
towers. 

All the machinery is 
being generated in a steam plant separate from the 
main building, shown at the extreme right in the 
has two Westing- 


connected to 


electrically driven, power 


This power house 


Turbines, 


illustration. 
house-Parsons Steam 
generators which produce the electricity for oper- 
ating electric motors. The plant has a capacity of 
1,500 horsepower. The smokestack is of reinforced 
concrete and is 160 feet in height. Besides supply- 
ing motive power, the power plant takes care of an 
elaborate system of incandescent and are lamps, 
the elevator being so well lighted as to make night 


direct 


operation as easy as running in the day time. 
There are about 1% miles of wharves altogether 
and it is planned to add storage units similar to the 
last one whenever the volume of business renders 
more room imperative. There is adequate room for 
future extensions bringing the entire capacity up to 
10,000,000 bushels. The entire plant is fireproof, for 
excepting the transmission ropes there is nothing 
combustible in it. All the windows have wire glass 
and metal conduits have been provided for the elec- 
A fire pump has been installed which 
hydrants placed 


tric wiring. 
supplies water to a number of 
throughout the elevator. 

The plant has a flour shed, 700 feet long and also 
a freight shed of the same length. There is a car- 
penter shop, a coal platform, a pump house and a 
customs house. In addition a sleeping house and 
an eating house have been provided for the freight 
porters. The construction work has been under the 
supervision of J. M. R. Fairbairn, assistant chief 
engineer of the Canadian Pacific Railway and C. W. 
P. Ramsey, engineer of construction for the com- 
pany, while all the work was designed and erected 
by the John S. Metcalf Company, Engineers, of 
Montreal and Chicago. 


KAFFIR CORN IN OKLAHOMA 


For the past five years an extensive campaign 
has been carried on in Oklahoma to induce the 
planting of kaffir corn. It is well known that In- 
dian corn is an uncertain crop in many parts of 
Oklahoma, because of the possible lack of rainfall 
at the right time during the growing season. Kaffir 
corn, however, it is asserted, never fails whatever 
the season and it is becoming more and more a 
staple crop on Oklahoma farms. 

One of the big trunk line railroad companies has 
lately sent through more than 40 counties a special 
train equipped in every way to demonstrate the 
value of kaffir and surest way to cultivate it. 

In charge of this agricultural train was John 
Fields, formerly director of the United States Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station at Stillwater, who is 
said to know more about kaffir corn and its possi- 
bilities than any man in Oklahoma. He began to 
exploit kaffir corn first by convincing bankers that 
for every $100 loaned to a farmer the latter should 
plant a certain number of acres of 
that the farmer might have money 
pay his note if other crops should 
fail. The plan was taken up by bankers throughout 
the state and during the present crop season the 
acreage of kaffir corn in Oklahoma was equal to the 
entire acreage in the United States in 1909, the 
yield amounting to 30,000,000 bushels. 

The planting of kaffir corn in Oklahoma in 1913 
will be enormous in acreage. Industrial agents of 
railroads and agents of the state board of agricul- 
ture are telling the farmers how to plant, harvest 


be required to 
kaffir 
with 


corn, so 
which to 


ana market the corn. 


The corn yield of Minnesota has been quadrupled 
in the last twenty years. The production has in- 
creased from 24,192,000 bushels in 1892 to 99,000,000 
bushels in 1912. The acreage of corn in most of the 
southern counties of the state equals or exceeds that 
of any other grain sown and southern Minnesota 
was at the time noted as the leading wheat produc- 
ing section of the country. Even as far north as 
the central section, almost half the acreage sown to 
crops is corn. 
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JAMES B. CANBY PASSES AWAY. 


By E. R. STEWERS. 

James B. Canby, who died at Westport, N. Y., on 
December 27, 1912, of a general physical breakdown 
after several months’ treatment in a sanitarium 
where it was hoped that he might be restored to 
fu. health and vigor, was one of the best known 
members of the Commercial Exchange of Philadel- 
phia, having taken an active part in the affairs of 
that organization for forty-five years. 

He was elected vice-president in 1887, and during 
that year occurred the death of the president, Wil- 


Photo by Gutekunst. 
JAMES B. CANBY. 


liam E. Burk. Mr. Canby, by virtue of his office, 
became president and was chosen again to that posi- 
tion in 1891. He also served as director of the 
Commercial Exchange during the years 1885, 1886, 
1895 and 1896, and was chairman of the Grain Com- 
mittee for a number of terms. In the year 1898 he 
joined the Union League Club and was strongly 
urged by his friends, at one time, to become the 
president of that widely known organization. He 
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was also numbered as one of the charter members 
of the social organization now existing in Philadel- 
phia known as the “Sons of Delaware.” 

Mr, Canby was born in Delaware, about 68 years 
ago, and after an education at the public schools, 
embarked in the flour and feed business, identifying 
himself with the then well known firm of A. J. Cat- 
tell & Co. Afterward ke became a partner in the 
flour, feed and grain concern of Warr & Canby, with 
offices and warehouse on Delaware avenue and Front 
street, Philadelphia, remaining in the firm until the 
death of Mr. Warr. He was for some years the 
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Philadelphia representative of the Lea Milling Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. 

At the time of his death he was associated with 
his son, Franklin P. Canby, at 8 North Front street, 
Philadelphia, in the flour and grain trade. For sey- 
eral years past, although a regular attendant on the 
grain floor at the Bourse, he appeared to be in very 
poor health. While chairman of the Grain Com- 
mittee he took a very active part in the investigat- 
ing of the alleged rebating said to be allowed some 
of the leading grain receivers of Philadelphia by the 
trunk line transportation companies, and was ever 
ready to battle for the rights of the Commercial 
Exchange on all occasions. His city residence was 
at 2308 Spruce street, where the funeral took place 
on the 30th of December. The interment was in the 
Woodland Cemetery, West Philadelphia, the Com- 
mercial Exchange taking suitable action upon being 
informed of his death, and placing a beautiful floral 
tribute upon his last resting place. His wife died 
some years ago, and he is survived by Franklin P. 
Canby and James B. Canby, Jr., two sons, with a 
married daughter, Mrs. Bradshaw B. Chinchester of 
Leesburg, Va. Numerous expressions of regret have 
been sent to the family, from Mr. Canby’s friends 
throughout the country. 


A BUSY ELEVATOR IN IOWA 


Always a scene of great activity is the elevator of 
William K. Neill, New Sharon, Iowa. This elevator 
was erected in 1870 and since that time has enjoyed 
a large measure of prosperity from the great pro- 
ducing country in which it is located. The main 
building shown in the center of the accompanying 
illustration is of the overhead cribbed construction, 
measuring 20 feet wide by 80 feet long, and con- 
tains 20 bins. Each bin will hold 1,000 bushels, 
thus giving a total capacity of 20,000 bushels. 

The driveway shown, runs along the west side to 
three dumps, two for small grain and one for ear 
corn. All corn is received on the ear and shelled 
by means of a Victor Corn Sheller. There are three 
elevator legs, one from each dump, and an inde- 
pendent elevator leg for loading. The cupola, built 
for the loading elevator leg, is 12 feet square, and is 
equipped with a Fairbanks-Morse Automatic Scale 
having a capacity of 1,000 bushels per hour. All 
grain goes direct from the scale to the cars, with a 
drop of 60 feet. 


IOWA. 


The small building extending out from the grain 
elevator at nearly the center of the picture is an 
auxiliary storage house or grain annex. This is 
of cribbed construction, measuring 24 by 48 by 25 
feet high and is divided into three bins with a total 
capacity of 25,000 bushels. The grain annex is 
filled by means of a continuous drag chain, so ar- 
ranged that loading and unloading can take place 
at the same time. For instance, the drag chain can 
be putting oats into an upper bin at the same time 
it is unloading corn from a lower bin. The chain 
goes direct to the elevator leg. 
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Directly alongside of the grain annex is a small 
building used as a chaff house, while beside it is a 
large shed with a cement floor and open end used 
for storing corn cobs. The round brick structure at 
the extreme left end is a cob consumer, 12 feet in 
diameter and 30 feet high. Here all the surplus 
cobs are burned. At the right is a seed, feed and 
wool house; while at the opposite end, not shown 
in the illustration, is a mill room, 20 feet square, 
equipped with a three-roller light-running mill of 
the Barnard and Leas make. A _ 20-horsepower 
Fairbanks-Morse Gas Engine supplies the power for 
the mill, shelling plant and part of the elevator. A 
recently installed electric motor operates the load- 
ing elevator leg and two small grain elevator legs. 


NEW RULLING OF COMMISSION MAY 
LESSEN CAR SHORTAGE 


As the result of a movement started at the Nor- 
folk meeting of the Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ciation, the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
made a ruling that is expected to materially lessen 
the car shortage so far as the grain trade is con- 
cerned. 

it will be remembered that at the Norfolk meet- 
ing a resolution was passed calling attention to the 
hardship imposed on shippers in compelling them to 
give the destination and capacity of cars required 
and to observe the minimums of 40 M for oats, 
56 M for shelled corn and 60 M for wheat, thus 
preventing the use of smaller cars although the 
railroads might have on hand a supply of the latter 
and be unable to furnish cars to meet the require- 
ments of the minimum rules. 

Following the convention Henry L. Goemann, 
chairman of the transportation committee of the 
National Association, had a conference with the 
official classification committee of the railroads and 
the matter was put up to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. After reviewing the whole subject, 
Commissioner Clark has issued this notice which 
is published in supplement 9 to official classification 
No. 38, and is effective December 26: 

“Note 1. In ordering cars for grain the minimum 
carload weight of which is subject to this note, the 
shipper must order these cars of weight capacity 


equal to or in excess of the minimum carload 
weights prescribed. 

“Whenever practicable cars of weight capacity 
equal to or in excess of ‘the minimum carload 


weight prescribed will be furnished, and when avail- 
able they must be used. 

“Tf the carrier is unable to furnish a car of 
weight capacity equal to or in excess of the pre- 
scribed minimum carload weight, and a car of less 
weight capacity is available, such smaller capacity 
car will be furnished and the minimum weight to 
be charged therefor will be its market capacity, but 
in no case less than 40,000 pounds.” 

In announcing the ruling Secretary John F. Cour- 
cier of the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
states that it will make available for use thousands 
of small capacity cars, thus facilitating the move- 
ment of grain from now until the present car short- 
age is relieved. 


BIG ELEVATOR CERTAIN TO BE BUILT 


According to a prominent railroad man, there will 
not be an elevator built by the Soo road at Superior, 
Wis., aS was reported recently. The reason why 
the company has definitely decided not to erect the 
elevator is because the Great Northern Railway is 
going to build a big storage house, capable of hold- 
ing 8,000,000 bushels of grain. The latter report has 
several times been denied, but the withdrawal of 
the Soo road is taken to mean that the Great North- 
ern elevator is a certainty. 

The erection of the big new elevator, it is estimat- 
ed, will so increase the storage capacity at the head 
of the lakes as to make additional facilities for 
handling grain entirely unnecessary in the imme- 
diate future. The same authority, however, states 
that the Soo road will construct an additional ele- 
vator as soon as conditions warrant it. 
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The Com Supply for Kentucky Whiskey 


Large Quantity of Corn Brought in from Outside the State for Distilling — Methods 
of Inspection and Primary Requirements—Premiums for High Grades 
Not Unusual—Treatment of Corn at Louisville 


By G. D. CRAIN, Jr. 


As those familiar with corn markets know, Ken- 
tucky, in the maintenance of her ancient and hon- 
orable lead in the industry of turning good, sound 
corn into the finest whiskey in the world, and send- 
ing the ripened product to the four corners of the 
earth (and some others as well), has long since 
passed the point where her own soil produced 
enough grain to supply her needs for this purpose. 
In the days when every neighborhood had its little 
distillery, and the private manufacture of whiskey 
was not confined to the remote fastnesses of the 
Blue Ridge, the makers of the potent sour-mash 
stimulant probably found enough corn in their im- 
mediate vicinity for their operations; but the indus- 
try, years ago, reached such proportions, and the 
manufacture was carried on upon so large a scale, 
that even were Kentucky more of a corn state than 
she is, it would probably be necessary to go out- 
side for the greater part of the grain used. 

Practically all of the corn used in the distilling 
industry in Kentucky, as well as a great deal of 
that destined for distilling and other uses further 
South, passes through and is graded at Louisville; 
and, inasmuch as the dealers at that point sell most 
of their corn to the distillers, the requirements of 
that large and important body of consumers nat- 
urally cut a considerable figure in the grading and 
selling rules of that market. The State inspection, 
which is the accepted grading with most of the Ken- 
tucky distillers, is one of the most strict and rigid 
in the country, and corn which had come from other 
shipping centers as of a certain grade will very fre- 
quently fall far below the supposedly correspond- 
ing grade at Louisville. 

Aside from the strictness of the inspection itself, 
there are certain rules governing the grading of 
corn at the market referred to, which necessitate 
better grain for a given grade than elsewhere. For 
example, at Chicago and other initial markets, corn 
which tests no more than 19 per cent of moisture 
is passed as No. 2, whereas at Louisville the test 
must not show more than 18 per cent. It is asserted 
by dealers at the latter point that corn has come 
to them, from outside of the State, graded as No. 2 
which would not pass local inspection at better 
than No. 4, and that very frequently the alleged No. 
2 fails to get better than a No. 3 rating at Louis- 
ville, partly by reason of the smaller moisture re- 
quirement referred to. 

The primary requirement of corn for the use of 
the distiller is that it shall contain a high percent- 
age of saccharine; and it has become axiomatic that 
the higher the percentage of water, the lower will 
be the percentage of saccharine. This proposition, 
while not as simple as it appears on its face, is still 
well-tested in whiskey manufacturing, and renders 
the test for moisture one that is even of more im- 
portance to the distiller than to those requiring 
corn for other purposes. 

The weight of the corn is also regarded as an 
infallible test. Not only is it true, of course, that 
the dryer the corn is, the greater its weight, for a 
given volume, thereby making the weight a pretty 
good index to the relative amount of moisture, but 
also the heavier, more solid corn is almost certain 
to contain a larger proportion of sugar, the essential 
element in the production of the alcohol constitu- 
ent of whiskey, than light-weight stuff, even of an 
equal moisture test. Fifty-six-pound corn, which is 
the weight of the best No. 2 grade, sun-dried, is 
therefore as nearly ideal as the whiskey manufac- 
turer could hope to find, and if he could get all of 
this sort of grain he needed to meet his require- 
ments, his troubles on the score of raw material 
would be settled. 

And for such corn as that described, or corn ap- 


proximating that degree of perfection, the distiller 
is willing to top the market prices by 1% or 2 cents 
a bushel, or even more, if necessary. In fact, grain 
which exactly suits the requirements of the whiskey 
trade can almost command its own price, within 
reasonable limits. The reason for this is not espe- 
cially difficult to understand. Consider, first, the 
fact that a high grade of corn, one approaching 
perfection from the distiller’s standpoint, will make, 
with the other necessary ingredients used, a maxi- 
mum of 4.80 to 5 gallons of whiskey to the bushel. 
Poorer corn will make from three gallons a bushel 
upward, depending upon its quality. Then consider 
the fact that the liquor produced has a value to 
the distiller of sixty cents a gallon or thereabouts 
as soon as it is made, and the difference of a few 
cents a bushel in the price of the grain sinks into 
insignificance, even on large orders, in comparison 
with the relatively enormous difference in the value 
of the products of good and poor corn. 

But here, as elsewhere, there is plenty of room 
at the top. At no time has the supply of really 
high-grade corn ever come within anything like 
reaching distance of the demand. Yearning for 
56-pound corn the manufacturers must perforce be 
content with grain weighing from three to six 
pounds less. Desiring it fully matured and sun- 
dried on the stalk, this ideal must be discarded 
under the practical necessity of using corn which 
has matured under unfavorable conditions, was har- 
vested before being allowed to ripen fully and 
reaches the market containing 20 to 25 per cent 
of moisture. Such corn as this must be kiln-dried 
before it is usable in the manufacture of whiskey, 
and this adds a cost proportioned upon the amount 
of moisture to be dried out. 


For taking out four per cent. of moisture a charge 
of one cent a bushel is made, with an additional 
charge of a quarter of a cent per bushel for each 
additional per cent eliminated, making the charge 
for the reduction of corn which shows 26 per cent 
of moisture, for example, down to the required 18 
per cent. showing, two cents a bushel. Some dis- 
tillers require their corn to grade equal to No. 2 
as to the moisture test; that is, they will use only 
grain containing 16 per cent moisture or less. 

The various public elevators at Louisville main- 
tain drying, cooling and fanning apparatus where 
corn may be dried; and the same equipment is 
used in the treatment of grain which has started to 
heat. If the deterioration has not gone too far 
some of the corn, in which heating has begun, may 
often be so far redeemed for the purposes of the 
distiller that it can be used in small quantities, 
wit. the better grades. When it can be brought to 
a point where it contains slightly more than 20 
per cent of moisture, a “sample grade,” it can be 
used in this manner in relatively small quantities, 
although the grades used generally in distilling 
must be much drier than this. 

The drying is accomplished by means of heat 
applied through steam coils, which maintain, in the 
chamber where the corn is placed for this purpose, 
a temperature of 180 degrees. Four or five per 
cent of moisture can be dried out in about twenty 
minutes, a correspondingly longer period being re- 
quired to produce drier grain up to a point where 
any further drying would amount to roasting, 
which is hardly desirable for any purpose. In the 
drying kiln there are also installed large fans, 
operated by the steam power of the plant, which 
assist in the drying process. The grain is carried 
to the kiln or drying room by a belt-conveyor sys- 
tem, as a rule, which is operated by electricity; is 
chuted thence to the cooling room and from there 
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conveyed to the elevating mechanism by belt con- 
veyors for handling in the usual course of the trade. 

The average public elevator can handle from 
30,000 to 40,000 bushels of corn a day in its drying 
equipment, and it is usual for distillers, or the 
dealers having orders from distillers, to await the 
accumulation of a sufficiently large quantity to give 
the elevator a run of some length for its drying 
department before having their grain treated, as 
a higher charge is made for small quantities. Some 
of the private elevators also have drying plants, 
which, as elsewhere, are used for drying other grain 
besides corn, for the general purpose of preventing 
reason of the presence of exces- 
sive moisture, but the private concerns usually 
handle only their own grain. 

The almost invariable necessity for drying corn 
purchased in the fall and early winter months has 
resulted in the distillers, as a rule, avoiding the 
additional cost of drying, and the less satisfactory 


deterioration by 


results obtained from artificially-dried grain over 
the sun-dried, by not~ beginning operations until 
toward the end of the winter, when corn can be 


obtained which has had a chance to dry out thor- 
oughly in the cribs and elevators. The usual output 
of the distilleries of Kentucky amounts to some- 
thing over 40,000,000 gallons a year, running last 
year to about that figure, while the year before 
approximately 46,000,000 gallons were produced. 

During the current season, however, it is pre- 
dicted by experts that the production will be nearer 
50,000,000 gallons. This prediction is based upon 
the fact that distillers are making preparations to 
take advantage of the low price of corn resulting 
from the great crop raised this year. It is a measure 
of obvious economy to make all the whiskey pos- 
sible when corn is selling at 51 cents a bushel, 
which is the present price of a good No. 3 grade 
on the Louisville market, rather than wait and buy 
the same sort of corn and make no better product 
at a cost of 89 cents a bushel, which was the high 
figure last year. This rush to use cheap corn this 
season has resulted in an unusually early beginning 
of distilling operations, although nearly all corn 
purchased has to be kiln-dried. 

Figuring four gallons of whiskey as the product 
of one bushel of corn, the estimated output for this 
season will require in the neighborhood of 12,500,000 
bushels of good corn, and when it is considered that 
tnis very respectable quantity of grain is used in 
a single industry, returning to the growers some- 
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now yellow Missouri corn has the call, and has had 
for a season past. 

Growers as well as dealers should learn that in 
order to meet the requirements of this far from 
unimportant market, particularly with reference 
to the whiskey trade, and to obtain the premium 
above the market price which distillers are ready 
and anxious to pay for a high-grade article, a little 
more than usual care must be exercised. It is not 
enough to get the most out of the land by careful 
cultivation; the soil should be fertilized and nursed 
to its primal richness. If it is impracticable, by 
reason of a wet fall, to dry the corn thoroughly on 
the stalk, storage facilities which will permit it to 
dry thoroughly in the crib should be _ provided. 
Every precaution should be taken to avoid ship- 
ping in a condition that will cause heating, and 
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ADDITION TO MONTREAL ELEVATOR 


An addition will shortly be built by the John S. 
Metcalf Company, engineers, of Montreal and Chi- 
cago, to Harbor Commission Elevator No. 1 at Mon- 
treal. The contract calls for a building of rein- 
forced concrete and steel to have a capacity of 
1,500,000 bushels. The new storage addition will 
cost approximately $700,000, and when completed 
will give Elevator No. 1 a total capacity of 2,500,000 
bushels. 


PROCESS OF MAKING GOOD SEED WHEAT 


The propaganda of good seed is spreading rapidly 
through the various agencies which have been set in 
motion from the office of Bert Ball, Chicago, secre- 


dealers at the initial markets should, for their own 
interests, see to it that their corn is strictly graded, 
so that inspection at the point of consignment will 
not result in the necessity of regrading considerably 
lower. 

Proper care on these points and others that 
might be mentioned, to the end that the corn grown 
shall be of the best and shall arrive on the market 
without deterioration, will not only assure the high- 
est prices, but will prevent that friction between 
markets and dealers which now occurs so _ fre- 
quently. Want of such care has very frequently 
resulted in the necessity of first-hand purchases, 
here and there, by many large distillers; and while 
this may guarantee to the particular firm so pur- 
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tary of the Crop. Improvement Committee of the 
Council of Grain Exchanges. 

In his annual report before the council in Chi- 
cago on January 17, he will state that since the 
Sears-Roebuck fund has been secured the organiza- 
tion of some one hundred and twenty-five counties 
has been completed and over one hundred men are 
under contract to extend the crop improvement 
work. 

The accompanying illustrations show a part of 
the method employed by the agents, in their lec- 
tures before the farmers, for arousing a sense of the 
need of cleaning their seed grains. These pictures 
are thrown:‘upon a canvas and furnish a literal il- 
lustration of the appearance of a quantity of spring 


CONSTITUENTS OF MIXTURE SHOWN ABOVE AFTER BEING CLEANED AND SEPARATED. 


thing like $6,000,000, it will be seen that the busi- 
ness of making the finest whiskey in the world is by 
no means a small one. 

The continual of the distillers, 
for better corn. The assertion is made by dealers 
specializing in whiskey grades in the Kentucky 
market that Indiana and Illinois grain is no longer 
up to the necessary standard, due to the deteriora- 
tion of the land. New land, or land equivalent to 
new in richness, is required to produce corn having 
the qualities which make good whiskey; and so. the 
demand has run from state to state, sometimes fol- 
lowing the trend of farming westward and some- 
times selecting the product of a single county, in a 
fortunate which chances to meet just the 
particular requirements of the whiskey trade in 
weight, color, dryness and saccharine qualities. Just 


ery however, is 


season, 


chasing that it will receive just what it wants, or as 
nearly that as the market affords, the logical and 
economical method is the handling of large quanti- 
ties, properly—that is, reliably—graded from mar- 
ket to market. Any tendency to the contrary is in 
its nature reactionary and is the result of condi- 
tions that should not be permitted to exist. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway during the height 
of the season was loading a total of 1,000,000 bush- 
els of grain per day. This rate was maintained 
until the company was forced to slacken the load- 
ing, because the grain was going into Fort William 
faster than the boats were taking it out. The reason 
the boats did not take it out faster was because 
the shippers were unable to secure ocean tonnage to 
move to Europe. 


wheat before cleaning and the resultant fine-looking 
berries after the cleaning process is over. 

The first illustration shows a mass of wheat 
mixed with oats, weed seed, dust and trash, while 
the second illustration portrays the separate piles 
of what is contained in the whole, or rather shows 
what is accomplished by cleaning the seed. No. 1, 
in the latter cut, shows the wheat screenings after 
the grain is cleaned. No. 2 and No. 3 are the oats 
that have been eliminated. No. 4 shows the uni- 
form wheat berry and in No. 5 is seen the weed 
seed and trash. 

These pictures, and other similar ones, which are 
in the hands of those engaged in the crop better- 
ment movement, graphically point out to the farmer 
the actual necessity for seed cleaning and the de- 
sirable results to be obtained. 
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Goren ion iiclds Elevation: Allowances Legal 


Decision Finally Made in Well Known Gund Case by Interstate Commerce 
Commission—Ruling Made That Elevation Allowance to Com- 
petitor by Railroad Js Not Undue Discrimination 


A decision of great moment to the grain trade of 
the United States has been handed down by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the form of a 
supplemental report in the case of H. Gund & Co. 
vs. the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company. At the original hearing complainant 
asked reparation upon all grain passing through its 
country elevators at intericr points in the state of 


Nebraska, which grain was shipped through Mis- . 


souri River points to eastern destinations, upon the 
ground that an elevation allowance was made by de- 
fendant to complainant’s competitor (the Duff 
Grain’ Company) for elevation-in-transit at Nebras- 
ka City. Action by the Commission was deferred 
pending decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court in the BHlevation cases. In conformity with 
these decisions the Commission has been compelled 
to rule that the discrimination complained of was 
not undue cr unreasonable and dismisses the case. 
The supplemental report, written by Commissioner 
Lane, is as follows: 


A report in this case has already been rendered, 
18 I. C. C., 364, the closing paragraph of wich read: 

What is above said with regard to the view that 
the purpose and effect of these allowances is to 
cause through rates to be greater in amount than 
the sum of the locals was not discussed at the hear- 
ing or argument in this proceeding. It would be 
improper, therefore, to base any award of repara- 
tion thereon. No dismissal of this complaint will 
be made, inasmuch as this would cause the statute 
of limitations to run against complainant’s claim. 
It will be held for further action when the decision 
of the Supreme Court upon the matters here in- 
volved shall have indicated the power of the Com- 
mission in the premises. 

The facts are set forth in the previous report and 
need be but barely outlined here. Gund & Com- 
pany are grain buyers who own and operate ele- 
vators at interior points in Nebraska on the line of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. The 
Duff Grain Company is a competitor in the pur- 
chase of grain and owns an elevator in Nebraska 
City, Nebr., a point where the railroad of the de- 
fendant crosses the Missouri River. At this point 
for several years the defendant made an elevator 
allowance to the Duff Grain Company of three- 
fourths of a cent per 100 pounds upon grain passed 
through the Duff elevator. Gund comes now and 
says that it was illegal to do this inasmuch as it 
effected a discrimination in the rate in favor of the 
Duff Grain Company and against Gund & Com- 
pany, and azks that reparation be awarded to it in 
the amount of three-fourths cf a cent per 100 
pounds upon the grain which Gund & Company 
shipped through Nebraska City and which did not 
receive an elevator allowance. 

In view of the recent decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Peavey case, 222 U. S., 
42, and Updike case, 222 U.S., 215, the Commission 
called upon the parties hereto to file briefs setting 
forth their views as to what order should now be 
entered in this proceeding. The complainant takes 
the view that the Supreme Court has held that 
where an elevator renders service to a carrier con- 
rected with transportation or furnishes any cf the 
instrumentalities used in transportation the rail- 
roads may pay for such service or facility what it 
is reasonabiy worth, and that the Commission may 
determine whether the elevation was a service to 
the carrier in connection with the transportation, 
saying: 


The basis, then, on which the carrier may pay ele- 
vation charges is “services received” or “instru- 
mentalities used” in connection with transportation. 
Ergo, if the elevation is not a service to the carrier, 
but only an advantage to the owner of the grain, the 
carrier may not pay for it. If the instrumentality 
used is used by the owner of the grain for his own 
purposes and not for the purpose of facilitating 
transportation, the carrier may not pay for it. If, 
in either case, the carrier pays he thereby gives an 
undue advantage to the person receiving the pay- 
ment over that person’s competitor who does not 
receive such a payment. 


Now, apply this reasoning to the Ae et Cage 
before the Commission. The Duff Grain Company 
bought at various stations west of Nebraska City, 
in competition with the complainant; shipped this 
grain to Nebraska City, a way station on the line 
of the Burlington. * * * After the grain had been 
elevated and treated as the owner desired, the rail- 
road company was required to switch another car 
to receive the grain. * * * All this having been 
done, the car was again started upon its journey. 
In all this extra work done by the railroad company 
in the elevation of the grain and the reloading of it 
by the elevator company, it is impossible to dis- 
cover a single particle of service to the carrier, or 
the use of a single instrumentality that was of any 
benefit whatever to the carrier. Overything done 
was for the sole use and benefit of the Duff Grain 
Company, and for the railroad to pay for it was 
certainly to unduly discriminate in favor of the 
grain company and against the complainant. 


* * % He * * cS * 


All that the Peavey and Updike cases decide * 
* * is that where services are rendered to the 
carrier in connection with transportation, the mere 
fact that benefits incidental thereto result to the 
owner does not make it improper for the carrier to 
pay for the services. But where there are no serv- 
ices rendered to the carrier the payment would be 
illegal. In other words, the Commission and the 
Court differ only in this: The Commission forbade 
elevation allowances in all cases; the Court says 
they are legal where services are rendered by the 
elevator to the carrier, or where instrumentalities 
belonging to the owner of the grain are used by the 
earrier. The Court does not say that elevation al- 
lowances are proper in all cases. On the contrary, 
the clear meaning of the decisions are that they are 
not proper in all cases, and are proper in no case 
except where it can be shown that the “service” was 
rendered to the carrier. 


* * a * * * * * 

In, the case at bar it must be clear that there were 
no services rendered to the carrier, and, hence, that 
the allowance was improper. To the extent that it 
was improper, it was in effect a rebate, a discrim- 
ination in favor of the Duff Grain Company against 
the complainant. 


To this position the defendant urges that under 
the Supreme Court decision, the admission by the 
complainant that the acts performed by it do not 
constitute a transportation service disposes of its 
right to any allowance for elevation. As to the 
contention that the allowance be made by the rail- 
road to the Duff Grain Company at Nebraska City 
was illegal and a rebate, defendant says: 


Argument would seem to be unnecessary upon the 
proposition that a rebate having been paid to one 
shipper, the Commission will order the carrier to 
pay a rebate to any other shippers. 

It should be borne in mind that complainant's po- 
sition is that the payments to the Duff Grain Com- 
pany were illegal and were not for transportation 
services and were rebates. If this be conceded for 
the sake of argument, we do not understand that 
the Commission will direct us to violate the law 
further by paying rebates to complainant. The rea- 
son for the payments to the Duff Grain Company 
and defendant’s justification thereof are fully set 
forth in our former brief. 

Defendants justification as given in its former 
brief may be summarized in this wise: The right 
to make elevation allowances to terminal elevators 
of transfer houses rests upon the claim heretofore 
urged with success before the Commission that 
these houses furnish appliances used in, and per- 
form services connected with, the transportation of 
grain. The Burlington road originally took a posi- 
tion opposed to elevator allowances at the Missouri 
River. 

After having contested the issue unsuccessfully 
before the tribunal having exclusive jurisdiction 
over the subject matter of elevation allowances and 
full power to determine the validity and fix the 
rates of allowances for the services so rendered in 
the transportation of grain, the Burlington was 
forced to yield to the authority of this Commission. 
Upon the taking effect of the order made on rehear- 
ing reducing the allowance to three-fourths of 1 
cent the Burlington issued, filed, and published the 
elevation tariff in conformity thereto, which took 
effect July 19, 1907. It had then been operating one 
year and two days in defiance of the competition of 
the Union Pacific without an elevation tariff and 
without making payment of any elevation allow- 
ance, at a disadvantage and at a necessary loss both 
of patronage and prestige. The involuntary eleva- 
tion tariff thus lawfully established by the act of 
Congress, through the agency of this Commission, 
to which was delegated the administrative duty of 


determining what rate met the legislative standard 
of a charge and allowance that “shall be no more 
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than is just and reasonable” is the sole foundation 
of the complaint under investigation. 

Thus we see the position of the defendant to be 
that against its own wish, but to meet competitive 
conditions growing out of the fact that the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company at Omaha was making an 
allowance, which at first the Commission recog- 
nized, the Burlington gave a similar allowance at 
Nebraska City. 

The contention of the defendant is that— 

_The ruling in the Washer Grain Company's case, 
15 I. C. C., 147, compelled the Missouri Pacific to 
put all terminal houses situated at different points 
on the Missouri River upon an equality. Restitution 
was awarded to a terminal house at Atchison. for 
elevation allowances equal to those paid at Kansas 
City and Coffeyville. The ruling justifies the pay- 
ment of elevation at Nebraska City by the Burling- 
ton, while making like payments at Omaha. Indeed 
it would have been an unlawful discrimination 
against the Duff Grain Company to have refused it 
payment of elevation allowances at Nebraska City 
so long as the Burlington had an elevation tariff in 
effect at Omaha. 

The Suprenie Court was appealed to, and it rec- 
ognized the right of a carrier to pay a shipper for 
a service that it rendered incident to the trans- 
portation; that is to say, if the Union Pacific wished 
to secure the release of its car by having the 
grain put into an elevator at Omaha, it could 
make a reasonable allowance therefor. 

Our conclusion is that by reason of the allow- 
ance made to the Duff Grain Company at Nebraska 
City which was not extended to the complainant at 
its interior elevators there was effected a discrim- 
ination which was harmful to the complainant. We, 
however, can not hold that this discrimination was 
undue or unreasonable under the third section of 
the act, because, as we understand the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Peavey case, supra, a 
railroad may for competitive reasons grant an ele- 
vator allowance although no transportation service 
is rendered by the shipper owning the elevator. We 
quote from the opinion in that case at page 48: 

The Union Pacific made the allowances in ques- 
tion to elevators at its termini; it had no motive to 
make them anywhere else. The competitors of the 
Union Pacific concerned in the Diffenbaugh case 
were compelled by competition to make the same 
allowance at Missouri River points, but they also 
make it nowhere else. The Traffic Bureau, Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis, complained to the 
Commission that the result was a discrimination 
against St. Louis of three-fourths of a cent per 
100 pounds. But the principle of the decision is 
that the allowance to elevators upon their own grain 
is to be stopped everywhere unless they are pre- 
vented from using the opportunity for treating their 
grain. Therefore this question of preference be- 
tween cities does not need to be discussed. But, as 
remarked below, the Union Pacific could not be 
complained of on this ground, 176 Fed. Rep., 424, 
and it would be impossible to deny the same right 
to competing roads, merely because as the result 
of the conditions one city would gain and another 
lose. Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. v. Behlmer, 
LPS.) O48. 


Applying this reasoning to the present case, it 
must follow that the Burlington road, having the 
right for competitive reasons to make an elevator 
allowance at Omaha, although no_ transportation 
service was rendered by the elevator, also had the 
r'ght to extend such an allowance for similar com- 
petitive reasons to Nebraska City, a competing 
point. An order cf dismissal will be entered. 


ADDITIONAL STORAGE AT KANSAS CiTY 


Work has been commenced on the erection of a re- 
inforced concrete terminal elevator for the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway at Kansas City, Kan. 
This new elevator is located in the railroad yards 
near the Seventh street viaduct and adjacent to the 
present steel terminal elevator. It is to have a 
capacity of 1,000,000 bushels and will be operated 
by the J. Rosenbaum Grain Company of Chicago in 
connection with the present house. The new ele- 
vator will form one of the most important additions 
to the grain storage capacity of Kansas in recent 
years. 

The building will be equipped with a large han- 
dling capacity for receiving from and loading grain 
to the railroad cars. The elevating capacity will 
permit of the handling of two hundred cars per day 
in and out, in addition to the capacity of the pres- 
ent plant and will be worked as a unit with the steel 
elevator. There will be four elevator legs of 12,000 
bushels capacity each. which may be used simul- 
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taneously for receiving or shipping. The dryer ca- 
pacity will be largely increased, and interchangeable 
belt conveyors will be established between the two 
buildings, so that grain can be transferred from one 
building to the other and loaded out of either 
building. 

The present steam plant, 500 horsepower, will be 
converted into electric transmission, and both build- 
ings will be fully equipped with electrical trans- 
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mission direct connected throughout. The new ele- 
vator will have all the latest and most modern con- 
vyeniences for operation and economy in working. 
The contract for the plant was awarded to the Mac- 
donald Engineering Company of Chicago, Ill, who 
are now at work on the foundations, with a view 
to having the entire equipment in operation by the 
first of next July and be fully ready to receive the 
new crop. 


New Grain and Bean Elevator at Saginaw 


Embodies All the Latest Features of Construction—Has Concrete Foundation Resting 
on Piles—Modern Elevating and Conveying Machinery—Efficient Equipment 
For Cleaning and Weighing—Steam-Heated and Electrically Driven 


The tallest structure in Saginaw, Mich., is the 
new fireproof, concrete grain and bean elevator re- 
cently completed by the Saginaw Milling Company 
for C. K. Eddy & Sons. It was built by the Burrell 
Engineering & Construction Company, of Chicago, 
from plans drawn by them, and rises to a height of 
36 feet, with ground dimensions of 182 by 50 feet. 
The storage capacity is 200,000 bushels in bulk and 
an additional 50,000 bushels in bags can be stored 
in the warehouse. 

In addition to the building above the ground there 
is a basement 10 feet in depth, which has under it 


capacity for handling 10 carloads of beans and 20 
carloads of grain daily. There is a Hess Drier for 
both grain and beans, and mechanical and hand- 
picking machinery. 

The mechanical pickers are located upon the sec- 
ond floor. Beans are taken from the bins, picked 
and polished and re-elevated to the bins for sacking 
or storage. 

Beans which are to be hand-picked are elevated to 
the picking bins on the second floor, from which 
they are spouted to the pickers. After the work 
is done here they go to the receiving bins beneath, 
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A MODERN CONCRETE ELEVATOR RECENTLY BUILT AT SAGINAW, MICH. 
Designed and Erected By the Burrell! Engineering and Construction Company, Chicago. 


a solid slab of concrete over the entire area. The 
concrete rests upon 1,000 piles, which serve as the 
foundation. 

Grain is received from cars into an elevator leg. 
It goes first to a Fairbanks Seale and is then con- 
veyed to the cleaners, from where it is taken by 
the lofting elevator and deposited into bins. Beans 
are handled in the same manner, passing through 
the receiving leg to the cleaners and from there to 
the lofter leg, which discharges into the bins. 

A 50-horsepower boiler is in the basement, which 
supplies steam for the ventilating system as well as 
for the grain and bean driers. 

The machinery equipment of the elevator gives a 


from which they are either sacked and taken to 
the warehouse to be loaded into cars or else trans- 
ferred by the conveyors to bulk storage. 

All the bean-cleaning machinery was furnished 
by A. T. Ferrell & Company, of Saginaw; the grain- 
cleaning machinery by the Invincible Grain Cleaner 
Company, of Silver Creek, N. Y., and the convey- 
ing and transmission machinery by the Burrell 
Manufacturing Company, of Bradley, Ill. 

All machinery is electrically driven, each machine 
being provided with an individual motor. This is 
one only of the many features which make this a 
thoroughly modern, perfectly equipped grain and 
bean elevator. 
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DISCOUNTING GRAIN UNDER PRESENT 
MOISTURE TEST CONDEMNED 


That the present system of corn valuation based 
upon the moisture test is unfair, seemed to be the 
opinion of the members of the Farmers’ Institute 
of McLean County, Ill., at a recent meeting. To 
make clear the position of the producers upon this 
important question, a resolution was adopted. The 
subject is one that has been actively discussed for 
some time among grain shippers, but this is the 
first instance of direct action being taken by the 
farmers. It will be remembered that at the con- 
vention of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association 
held in Peoria last June, President Metcalf in his 
annual address stated that the question of making 
slight fractional percentages the excuse for enor- 
mous discounts was a live and powerful issue. The 
past year has been the first wherein discounts on 
off grade corn have been graduated to any extent. 
The farmers were following out this same line when 
they passed a resolution presented by W. C. Dar- 
nall, reading as follows: 


Resolved, That the present system of discounting 
grain values based on the so-called moisture test, 
is unfair to the owner of the” property, and every 
legitimate effort should be exerted by farmers to 
force such correction in the practice as will result 
in discounts being taken that will be equitable to 
both grower and miller. 

Resolved, That we call upon all local grain deal- 
ers to support us in this contention, to the end that 
the farmer whose corn tests 19.26 per cent moisture 
shall not be obliged to accept the same discount as 
the farmer whose corn tests 21 per cent moisture. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
spread upon the records of this meeting, another 
copy furnished the press for publication and a third 
copy sent to the secretary of the Illinois Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association for the information of the grain 
shippers as to the position of the farmers on this 
important matter. 


Mr. Darnall is a member of the firm of Darnall & 
Spence of McLean, and is a very prominent grain 
man in McLean County. Mr. Darnall’s idea is to 
cut the price down gradually as the moisture test 
goes up and not two cents all at one jump. The 
same per cent of moisture can be held for dis- 
tinguishing the different grades. The suggestion is 
made that for every 4% per cent of added moisture, 
4% cent be taken off. 


COTTON SACKS TO BE USED IN NORTH- 
WEST 


The question of whether grain shall be handled 
in bulk or in bags has long been agitating the 
farmers of Washington and. other Pacific Coast 
states. It seems, however, in Washington at least, 
to have been brought to a more definite head this 
year, because many of the farmers’ unions have en- 
dorsed the bulk system of handling grain, and 
others have compromised by substituting cotton 
sacks for the jute bags. 

From the earliest agricultural settlement of the 
Pacific Northwest the grain crop has been handled 
in jute bags instead of in bulk through warehouses 
and elevators, as in other sections of the United 
States. There was, of course, an original reason for 
this practice. In early days practically all the crop 
beyond the little required for home consumption, 
was exported in sailing vessels to Liverpool, and 
the long voyage around the Horn would not permit 
its shipment in bulk in vessels of that type. Danger 
existed that in a rough sea the ship might shift 
cargo, and it was held that the grain would suffer 
injury, if carried in bulk through a voyage lasting 
several months. 

For another reason, the country was in a primi- 
tive state when the first cargoes were sent to the 
European markets. Railroads had not been built 
nor warehouses erected. To reach the ships at Port- 
land, the grain was hauled over rough roads, much 
of it direct to the vessel, and later to points on the 
river bank where steam boats could make natural 
landings and take on a few sacks from one place 
and a few sacks at another point. 

Under these conditions it was necessary that the 
grain be sacked at the farm, and that practice has 
come down through all the intervening years. In 
spite of the building of railroads, the erection of 
warehouses and the steady diminishing proportion 
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of grain carried to the Liverpool market, the grain 
producer must bear a heavy burden every year in 
the purchase of sacks. 

It is estimated that the grain sack bill for 1912 
of eastern Washington alone amounts to $2,000,000. 
The wheat crop of eastern Washington for 1912 is 
35,000,000 bushels, as estimated by the state grain 
inspector, and to sack it more than 16,000,000 bags 
‘are required. At 10 cents a sack these cost the 
farmers $1,600,000 for wheat alone, not to mention 
the great sums that must be expended also in sack- 
ing oats and barley. 

At some of the farmers’ meetings it was urged 
that cotton sacks be used as a substitute for the 
mcre expensive jute bags and samples of the cotton 
bags. There seemed to be a great many, however, 
in favor of eliminating the sacks altogether, point- 
ing out that it would mean a saving of at least 
three cents per bushel. It was also brought for- 
ward that it-was unfair to make them buy sacks on 
the plea that the grain must be sacked for export 
when only a small per cent ever leaves the country. 
They would not object to sacking the amount need- 
ed for export, if the sacking stopped with that, but 
instead they must sack millions of bushels used at 
home and, moreover, as soon as the Panama Canal 
is completed there will be no excuse for sacking 
even for export. 

The opponents of the bulk system say that the 
change has been tried several times in the North- 
west and always with disastrous results. The Pa- 
cific Coast Elevator Company built elevators at one 
time, a co-operative company built them at various 
points in the Big Bend country and at least one 
other company put up elevators in the Palouse coun- 
try. These have all been discarded and most of 
them have burned down and are forgotten. 

For the next year at least the question seems to 
be more or less definitely settled by the recent 
action of the Washington-Idaho Farmers’ Union, in 
deciding to purchase cotton sacks. It is planned to 
buy 10,000,000 cotton grain bags and orders for 
them will be placed in the South. 


NEBRASKA CO- OPERATIVES CONSIDER 
LEGISLATIVE PROBLEMS 


More than one hundred and fifty farmers were in 
attendance at the tenth annual convention of the 
Nebraska Farmers’ Co-operative Grain and Live 
Stock State Association held in Omaha on Decem- 
ber 17 and 18. In addition to routine business vari- 
ous legislative problems took up most of the time 
allotted to the sessions. A bill now before the Ne- 
braska legislature establishing a development and 
public welfare commission with adequate funds for 
research and publicity work was enthusiastically 
endorsed by the body. This bill provides that five 
men be appointed members of the commission with 
power to increase their own number to nine. The 
commission will have a direct association with the 
state university agricultural department and will 
promote the agricultural interests of the state and 
see that the work is given proper publicity. 

Other legislative recommendations adopted were 
as follows: 

First—Resolved that the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Grain and Live Stock Association recommend to the 
legislature the passage of a law requiring all rail- 
roads doing business in Nebraska to connect their 
rails with every other railroad at junction points, 
and to require the railroad companies to route 
freight through by the shortest route when re- 
quested by the shipper, at a rate not exceeding the 
distance tariff in force over any single line for like 
distance, or not exceeding the published tariff rates 
of any railroad operating in Nebraska for like dis- 
tance. 

Second.—That we ask an amendment of the Ne- 
braska co-operative law by adding the words, “or 
to members and other customers” after the word 
“members” in Section 1 of said law, making the 
amended section read as follows: 

Section 1. For the purpose of this act the words 
“co-operative company, corporation or association” 
are defined to mean a company, corporation or as- 
sociation which authorizes the distribution of its 
earnings in part or wholly on the basis of or in 
proportion to the amount of property bought from 
or sold to members, or to members and other cus- 
tomers, or of labor performed, or other services ren- 
dered to the corporation. 

Third.—That we request the legislature to pass an 
amendment to the Nebraska “unfair discrimination” 
lew similar to section 2 of the South Dakota statute 
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on the same subject, making it obligatory on the 
attorney general to enforce the said law in the 
manner set forth in the South Dakota statute, which 
reads as follows: 

“Section 2. Duty of the attorney general: If com- 
plaint shall be made to the attorney general that 
any corporation is guilty of unfair discrimination as 
defined by this act he shall investigate such com- 
plaint, and for that purpose he may subpoena wit- 
nesses, administer oaths, take testimony and re- 
quire the production of books or other documents, 
and if in his opinion sufficient grounds exist there- 
for he may prosecute an action in the name of the 
state in the proper court or annul the charter or re- 
voke the permit of such corporation, as the case 
may be, and to permanently enjoin such corporation 
from doing business in the state, and if in such 
action the court shall find that such corporation is 
guilty of unfair discrimination as defined by this 
act, such court shall annul the charter or revoke the 
permit of such corporation, and may permanently 


GUY M. FREER 


The life of a traffic manager is not considered to 
be an easy and tranquil one. He is subjected daily 
to thousands of little annoying details and vexa- 
tious problems which must be worked out satisfac- 
torily, and it is not a cause of very great wonder 
that he frequently loses most of the kindly and 
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gentle traits with which he was originally endowed. 
One of the few exceptions to this rule is Guy M. 
Freer, traffic manager for the Cincianati Chamber 
of Commerce, who never, apparently, shows a trace 
of trouble or care, and whose serenity of disposition 
is unmarred after years of active service. His 
friends (and their number is legion) point out that 
one of the chief reasons for the permanent “good 
fellowship” qualities of Mr. Freer is that he is so 
admirably fitted for the position which he occupies, 
and, looking over his past record, it would seem 
that there is more than a grain of truth in this. 
His experience in railroad work and along traffic 
lines has been very comprehensive, and by confin- 
ing his energies strictly to the one particular line, 
his capability for traffic work was splendidly broad- 
ened and developed. 

He is an Ohio product, having first opened his 
eyes in Niles, Ohio, in November, 1872, and within 
the first six months he decided that he liked the 
state. This liking developed so much that he has 
up to the present time confined his work entirely 
within the limits of Ohio. He entered railroad serv- 
ice in 1888, in the genéral freight office of what was 
then the Cincinnati, Washington & Baltimore R. R., 
and now is the B. & O. S. W. R. R. He remained in 
railroad work for twenty years, first working up 
to the position of chief clerk in the general freight 
office of the B. & O. S. W. R. R., and later being 
made general agent of the C., A. & C. Ry. Still 
later he became commercial ageat of the Ohio River 
R. R. and Pennsylvania Lines West, and commer- 
cial freight agent of the B. & O. R. R. 

Mr. Freer left railroad service in 1908 to accept 
the position of traffic manager for the Chamber of 


ie 


Commerce, Columbus, Ohio, after which he became 
commissioner of the Receivers’ and Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation of Cincinnati. On November 1, 1912, this 
body was merged with the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce and Mr. Freer took up the duties of 
manager of the traffic bureau of the combined or- 
ganization, which position he most ably fills today. 


CONDITIONS OF GAS ENGINE OPERATION 


Many of the conditions prevailing during the run- 
ning or operation of the gas or gasoline engine 
are not generally understood, and in view of the 
importance which these engines are assuming in 
connection with elevators and mills, some facts 
pointed out by a writer in the Blacksmith and 
Wheelwright are decidedly interesting. A few of 
these conditions, while absolutely essential to the 
success of the engine, are not manifestly present to 
every operator, and many a successful operator sel- 
dom thinks of them or has occasion to look closely 
into their existence. 

For instance, many an operator is not aware 
of the fact that thé velocity of the mixture as it 
passes through the valves into the cylinder is some- 
thing like 4,000 to 5,000 or more feet per minute. 
And that the pressure during the inhalation stroke 
of the piston is a pound or more less within the 
cylinder than atmospheric pressure on the outside 
of the cylinder. 

This fact accounts for the inrush of the air mix- 
ture so as to equalize the pressure within and with- 
out. At sea level the atmospheric pressure is 14.7 
pounds to the square inch. This pressure is simply 
the weight of the atmosphere. And this weight or 
pressure is utilized or taken advantage of in the 
process of feeding and mixing the fuel of the gas- 
oline engine. The fact that there is a pound or 
more less pressure within the cylinder while the 
piston is,moving out on its inhalation stroke is 
evidence that when the stroke is ended the pressure 
within has not yet come up to the atmospheric 
point, and for this reason the inlet valve should be 
held open until the crank has passed the outer cen- 
ter by several degrees. This will give time to fill 
the cylinder completely by a full inhalation, and 
compression will begin as soon as the valve closes. 

Gas: engine operators, especially those just be- 
ginning, often wonder why it is necessary to cause 
the spark to be made so far in advance of the end of 
the compression stroke. This is because it takes 
time even for a high explosive mixture to build up 
its ignition and combustion, and since the piston 
of the gas engine travels at a high rate of speed, it 
will complete its compression stroke and start on its 
power stroke in a very short period or space of 
time. And by giving the ignition the advantage of 
sufficient lead, it will be ready with its highest 
degree of heat and greatest expansion by the time 
the piston is ready to start on its power stroke. 

This insures the conversion of a liberal percent- 
age of the heat energy into power. It also permits 
of complete combustion before the end of the power 
stroke and a consequent rapid heat reduction so 
that by the time the exhaust valve opens, the tem- 
perature is sufficiently low to prevent heat injury 
to the valve. 

The degree of temperature in the beginning of 
the power stroke is excessive, something like 2,000 
degrees Fahr. or more, but as the piston recedes the 
gases expand and both pressure and temperature 
diminish rapidly. 

Because of this excessive temperature, provisions 
are made through the means of radiating and cool- 
ing devices to prevent the high temperature from 
burning the lubricating elements, injuring the 
valves, etc., by the absorption of much of the heat, 
It is known that about 50 per cent of the heat gen- 
erated by the explosions is lost through absorption 
by the water radiating system. If it were possible 
to lubricate and otherwise avoid injury to the en- 
gine without this absorption, all this energy might 
be converted into power and the power output be 
more than doubled from the same quantity of fuel. 
The maximum temperature of the gasoline engine 
cycle is about four times that of the steam engine, 
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Work of A Boys’ 
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The Inauguration of a ‘Better Corn” Movement—Methods of Cultivation—Persistency 
and Enthusiasm of Youthful Contestants—Theoretical and Practical Work Involved 
By H. WINSLOW FEGLEY 


In Berks County, Pennsylvania, there are several 
thousand schoolboys who are wearing a peculiar 
button on their coats. The respective buttons have 
a far greater significance than any political button 
ever pinned upon a coat, for they have to do with 
the future of this great country of ours, and are 
worn by those who a decade or two hence will be 
“the men of the hour.” 

There are eight words on the button, namely: 
“Boys’ Agricultural Club of Berks County, ‘Better 
Farming.” Then there are miniature pictures of 
barnyard scenes, of corn and vegetables and of farm- 
ing implements, and around all this there is a great 
story connected. 

Berks County has figured for several 
among one of a dozen leading counties in the United 
States agriculturally, and in the 1900 census it was 
one among the first half-dozen in such rank. In 
the county, agriculture has been the oldest industry, 
but during the last ten years it has been one of the 
newest sciences. In Biblical times the first two 
boys chose agriculture for their life work—one 
raised grains and fruits and the other sheep and 
cattle. In Berks County, ever since its earliest set- 
tlements, this Bible story has been repeated, and 
even today the thousands of school children are fol- 
lowing in the same course, raising grain products, 
vegetables and fruit and raising better horses, cat- 
tle and poultry. 

More than fifteen years ago Prof. Eli M. Rapp 
became the superintendent of the Berks County 
public schools. Prof. Rapp came from a farm, 
where by hard work and by constant devotion to 
his studies he managed to get an education that 
finally landed him in a country school as teacher, 
later as principal of a borough high school and still 
later to this present position. 

The words “Better Farming” on the little but 
picturesque button which is the emblem of these 


decades 


All over the United States there was a slogan of 
four words heralded for more than twenty years— 
“Back to the Farm.” It worked quite well in some 
sections and in others it was a complete failure. 
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but that it is a nobler thing to keep that boy right 
on the farm from the time he wears knee-breeches 
to the day when he leads a girl belonging to the: 
Domestic Science Club to the altar as his wife. 
Prof. Rapp, in his work, has organized Domestic 
Science Clubs among the girls, and their work in 
household and garden affairs is just as prosperous 
as that of their brothers. 

When this work was introduced the superintend- 
ent enlisted every one of his teachers, about five 
hundred and fifty in number. A little circular was 
mailed to them explaining the formation of agri- 
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JUDGES EXAMINING THE 


This young educator was a strong supporter of the 
Roosevelt Country Life Commission, which did 
some good work; and he has supported other good 
efforts in the same direction; but he was one of the 


STANLEY M. F. SAILER, FIRST PRIZE WINNER, 


clubs, meant a great deal to Prof. Rapp, and still 
more to the parents of those club members, and 
today, after the work is about eight years old, the 
results have been so far-reaching that there is no 
school superintendent in the United States, work- 
ing among rural schools, work better 


whose is 


known and more greatly praised than the superin- 


tendent of the Berks County schools. 


IN HIS CORN FIELD. 


first to detect fault with the old slogan, and so he 
invented a new one: “Stay on the Farm.” 

This slogan works in Berks County, and the seed 
that is spreading to adjoining counties will soon, 
it is thought, blow across the borders of the state 
and germinate in other states. Prof. Rapp says 
that it is a grand thing to get a one-time farmer 
life, to begin farm life anew; 


boy back from city 


CORN OF A CONTESTANT. 


cultural clubs in the respective schools. It did not 
mean, however, that from henceforth agriculture 
should be taught from text-books and some other 
study sacrificed. Prof. Rapp is not very much in 
favor of the text-book agriculture, but has solved 
the problem by introducing the school to agricul- 
ture instead of the latter into the school. So ail 
that was done in the schoolroom was a little theory 
work, and this was done during recess periods and 
at the noon-hour on rainy days, when outdoor 
recreations were not to be had. In this way over 
four hundred such clubs were formed. In some schools 
they were known as corn clubs, others called them 
poultry clubs, and so on, because some boys pre- 
ferred raising poultry to big yellow ears of corn 
and others found more delight in big pumpkins, 
so they could have some extra fun on Hallowe’en 
with the boys who had abundant corn for this very 
eame pleasure. 

When the preliminary work was started Pennsyl- 
vania was scratching only the cuter rim of her agri- 
cuitural possibilities, and yet she had six counties 
that were among the thirty-four foremost counties 
in the nation, with agricultural products to the 
credit of Berks County of a value of $5,000,000. 
‘The population of the county today is 183,222. It 
has 6,953 farms—1,792 farms containing more than 
50 acres, 1,425 farms containing from 100 to 174 
acres, and 325 nave more than 175 acres of land and 
the rest less than 50 acres. The value of all this 
farm property is $36,929,891. 

Corn is the chief crop. There are 190,268 acres 
in improved farm land and 57,568 acres are devoted, 


on an average, to corn and the average crop is 
1,193,232 bushels. Wheat is the second crop, oats 


third, potatoes fourth and rye fifth, with the rest 
seattered about equally among a dozen other crops. 

Therefore it was thought wise to teach the boys 
not only to raise a large corn crop, but a better corn 
crop, and this is why some of the clubs are called 
corn clubs instead of only agricultural clubs, for in 
some school districts there have been great contests 
for raising improved corn. 
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For comparison, the work of the Stonersville 
school may be taken to illustrate some of the work 
of these clubs. This school is in charge of Oliver 
Sailer, a man who was born and raised on the farm. 
A club was organized among the boys numbering 


STANLEY BURKHART, WINNER OF 1910 CONTEST. 


about 15. They subdivided themselves into corn, 
poultry and vegetable workers. The corn boys 
during the first year hunted in the corn cribs for 
the best ears they could find and then asked their 
parents for a small piece of ground to raise their 


crop. The result was surprising, though it was an 
initial attempt. The next year proved to be a bet- 
ter one. 


During the w:nter the theoretical work included 
the study of taking care of seed corn, how to test 
the kernels to find out which would sprout and 
which were inferior; the fertilizer and manure 
yalues for bettering corn crops proved another pro- 
gressive feature, and then the final selection of the 
cern from the crop was made te be placed on exhi- 
biticn for the purpose of winning the prizes. Score- 
cards were obtained from the State Exper’ment 
Station, and according to those rules the children 
selected their best ears of corn. The first year $25.00 
in prizes ‘were offered; this was increased from 
year to year, until last year, when the first prize- 
winner for the best ten ears and the best ear re- 
ceived $8.00, while there were many other prizes 
from $1.00 to $5.00 each. This school alone had five 
contestants in the corn race, so the magnitude of 
the contest can be imagined when other boys from 
400 other clubs had boys in the race. 

In speaking with one of the boys who belongs to 
these clubs, the lad said: ‘First, my teacher en- 
couraged me to enroll as a charter member. Then 
I planted corn and began to raise poultry. The 
first corn was planted on a small piece of ground 
two rows away from the corn that my father grew. 
The corn was planted and cared for during the 
summer, and finally husked, and then came the dis- 
appointment, for it had not matured fully and I 
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failed to win a prize. I was, however, not discour- 
aged, and the next year I tried again. I attended 
the County Teachers’ Institute and listened closely 
to an instructor from Illinois, who showed lantern 
slides concerning corn raised by school children of 
his State. I went home and looked through all the 
seed catalogues I knew of, and then I sent thirty 
cents and got a pint of seed corn. I planted this 
seed corn in a square patch instead of two rows, 
as before. I used barnyard manure as a fertilizer, 
and the next fall when I took my ten ears of corn 
to the show, held at Reading, the county seat of 
Berks county, I won second prize and went home 
w.th a five-dollar gold piece. I picked my seed corn 
with greater care for the next event in 1909, and 
while there was a great drouth in the county, no- 
body had great success, but I carried water in a 
sprinkling can to my patch, and the next contest 
showed that I won the prize for the best ten ears 
and for the best ear. While I won the prizes and 
felt elated, I was not satisfied and I went at it again, 
not with the purpose of getting the prizes, but with 
increasing the acreage on our own farm. 

“Berks County, as you know, hardly ever grows 
more on an average than 50 bushels of corn per 
acre, and often much less, while only a few are able 
to grow 100 or more bushels. Well, my average 
was less than fifty bushels, and so was the record 
of my father. Then I tried my best to see what I 
could do in a scientific test. I selected a quarter- 
acre, in which I planted 16 rows, three feet apart, 
13% rods long. The kernels were dropped by a 
planter, one at a time, distance between grains ten 
inches, and used barnyard manure as the only fer- 
tilizer. The county superintendent appointed Mr. 
L. C. Kline, a teacher from another district, and 
Charles Boone, a progressive farmer, to judge the 
contest. The corn was cut on October 5 and husked 
the following day, when the two judges Weighed it 
and found I had 1,584 pounds, regardless that the 
chickens spoiled some and the crows carried away 
several bushels. This was at the rate of 88 bushels 
per acre. Not wishing to go with my corn to the 
show this year, because I had already won the high- 
est honor, the superintendent and the teachers and 
farmers of the community said that I had to enter 
the contest with my record back of me, and I finally 
carried the ten best ears—not the biggest, by any 
means, but those that showed quality and quantity 
—to the show; and when the judge, who came from 


who has won prizes at those annual contests, it is 
said, can 
corn, but 
of all his 


show a similar record, not only in good 
the figures, the data and the final result 
Every member of those clubs must 
in must write an 
annual essay, which has to be handed to the super- 
intendent at the time the result is exhibited by the 
actual the floor of 


work. 


show his work figures and also 


products raised and 


placed on 


SELECTING THE TEN BEST EARS OF CORN. 


the show rooms, which are always held at the time 
of the annual 
So far as the raising of corn is concerned, it 


teachers’ institute. 

has 
resulted in a wonderful change of methods of corn 
All the inferior kinds of corn 
the 


planting and raising. 


have been eliminated from and only 


good seed corn is used by the majority of farmers, 


county, 


and not until it has been thoroughly tested as to its 
this through the germination 
Farmers are also using better 


value for purpose 


process. fertilizers. 


AN 11-YEAR OLD MEMBER AND HIS CORN PATCH. 


the State Agricultural College, finally hung the blue 
ribbon to the ears, I found that I again won two 
prizes for the best ten ears and for the best ear. 
Then I was urged to send my corn to the State con- 
test, and this result is not yet known.” 

This is the story of but one corn boy, whose 
name is Stanley M. F. Sailer, and every other boy 
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boys who grow potatoes. 
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seed potatoes of other varieties have been brought 
into the region; proper fertilizers used and proper 
methods, so that the acreage has this year been in- 
creased at least 20 per cent, and instead of 657,214 
bushels being grown on 10,675 acres of land in 
Berks County alone, a million and a half bushels 
were grown on about 12,800 acres. The boys also 
find delight in trying to grow the biggest pumpkins, 
the largest turnips, the longest radishes, the finest 
celery and many garden products. 


MUFFLERS FOR GAS ENGINES 


One of the accessories of a gas engine which may 
be easily supplied by any engineer is a muffler, and 
in view of the fact that most mufflers are home- 
made, the different types vary widely. It must be 
remembered, however, in making a gas engine 
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A CONCRETE MUFFLING BOX. 


muffler that besides giving good results in the pri- 
mary purpose of lessening or eliminating the noise 
it must be designed so that it will not materially 
affect the power of the engine. A good concrete 
muffler in the shape of a muffling pit is described 
by a contributor to Power. The pit is just 
outside of the engine-room wall and is 3 
feet deep and 4 feet square. The walls are of 
concrete, 6 inches thick, and the cover is 8 inches 
thick and reinforced with old boiler tubes to stiffen 
it up. The pipe carrying the exhaust gases away 


from the pit is 5 inches nominal diameter; a l-inch 
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MUFFLER SUITABLE FOR SMALL GAS ENGINES. 


collar is shrunk on the pipe at A and this rests on 
a 15-inch plate B. The pipe C is braced to the build- 
ing wall, as shown. When pouring the cover short 
pieces of pipe were put in place of the intake and 
outlet pipes and left there until the cement had 
dried. 

This, it is said, has muffled the exhaust so that 
the report is not as loud as that of a non-condens- 
ing steam engine exhausting to the atmosphere; in 
fact, it can hardly be heard when standing near the 
pipe. 

Of course such a muffling pit is designed for a 
rather large gas engine, the one illustrated having 
been used with an engine of 125-horsepower, but it 
may also be employed for smaller engines or by 
enlarging the dimensions several gas engines may 
exhaust into the same pit. 

A muffler for a small size gas engine, similar to 
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those in use in the average country elevator, may be 
easily made by a method described in the Automo- 
bile Dealer and Repairer. This muffler is made from 
a number of funnels and a piece of 6-inch stove- 
pipe. Funnels are procured that are the right size 
at the large end and each are cut off in the form of 
a truncated cone, the small end being about the 
size of the opening in the exhaust pipe. Slip these 
cut-off funnels into the stovepipe B, and fasten the 
bell ends with small stove bolts in about four places 
around the pipe. 

In placing the funnels, they should be in such 
shape that the small end of any one comes in exact 
line with the opening of the next one, as shown 
by the dotted line @. Place the funnels in this man- 
ner until the entire length of pipe is taken up. The 
ends are made of floor plates threaded to receive 
the exhaust pipe from the engine. Turn the flange 
to fit into the end of the pipe as shown at A. Tap 
this to receive a number of machine screws to hold 
it-in place. 

In the exhaust end place the same kind of a plate 
and screw a short nipple into the threads. The 
funnels should be placed so that the holes at the 
small ends will be in direct line. This gives a 
straight line for the exhaust gases to escape and 
still deaden the noise satisfactorily without the 
danger of the muffler becoming stopped up as some- 
times happens with other kinds of silencers. 
times happens with other kinds of silencers. It is 
asserted that this funnel type of muffler has been 
installed with success in a number of plants. 
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FARMERS URGED TO PROTECT CORN 


The attention of farmers is called to the necessity 
of properly protecting their corn after it has been 
cribbed in a statement recently issued by Secretary 
George A. Wells, of the Western Grain Dealers’ 
Association. This statement, which is of interest 
to producers everywhere, is as follows: 


The agricultural colleges, extension departments 
and crop improvement organizations have been for 
several years vigorously boosting for increased 
yields and improved quality of corn by improving 
and testing the seed, but practically nothing has 
been said or done to promote the idea of properly 
caring for the corn after it is harvested. 

The farmers this year have grown the largest 
crop of corn on record that has matured fairly well 
so that the inherent moisture content is about nor- 
mal, but many farmers are piling the ear corn that 
is of good quality on the ground, and storing it in 
cpen wire cribs exposed to the weather without 
any protection whatever from the snow and rain. 

The corn thus exposed is most certain to de- 
teriorate in quality and become damaged to such an 
extent that it will be unsound and consequently 
have to be marketed as no-grade, when the same 
corn, if stored in well ventilated cribs, would have 
cured out, reducing the moisture content and pre- 
serving the quality otherwise in such a manner that 
it would be marketed as No. 3, or better, grade. 

The discount on no-grade corn will probably be 
as much as 10 cents per bushel, especially if the 
market becomes congested and in this connection 


would suggest also the probability that such 
damaged corn will some time in the future 
be considered under the pure food and drugs 


act as unfit for animal food, and its sale prohibited, 
as is now done in the state of South Carolina, where 
the corn is subjected to the acidity test, and if not 
within the requirements is confiscated under the 
law of the state. 


Grain Exporters Organize 


Representatives of Leading American Grain Exchanges Perfect Plans for Association 
of Exporters—Tentative Plans and Objects of the New Body 


At a meeting of representatives of the principal 
grain exchanges in the United States and Canada, 
held at the New York Produce Exchange on Decem- 
ber 26, plans were practically completed for the 
organization of the North American Export Grain 
Association, which is to include in its membership 
the leading exporters in the two countries and is 
expected to remedy long standing abuses with 
which American grain exporters have had to con- 
tend. 

A sub-committee on organization, composed of S. 
F. Engs, chairman; O. M. Mitchell and George W. 
Blanchard, appointed at a previous meeting, pre- 
sented its report, which was accepted and the com- 
mittee discharged. The objects of the association 
are given in the committee’s report, which is as 

“The following commercial bodies, through the 
undersigned, their duly appointed delegates, join 
with each other, subject to approval of the bodies 
which they represent, in the formation of an asso- 
ciation to be known as the ‘North American Export 
Grain Association.’ 

“The association will represent and protect the 
North American grain export interests as the same 
may be affected by the form of foreign contracts 
and export documents. 

“The government of the association shall be vest- 
ed in a council of delegates, one from each commer- 
cial body, elected or chosen annually, according to 
the method prevailing on such exchange. 

“An alternate shall be named whenever delegate 
is prevented from serving. 

“The delegates now in attendance will form the 
first council and proceed at once to its proper or- 
ganization. 

“They will hold office until December 31, 1913, or 
until appointment of their successors. 

“We agree so far as lies in our power, that the 
grain export members of the commercial bodies we 
represent will be bound by the rules and regulations 
which may be unanimously adopted by the associa- 
tion through its council of delegates.” 


The members of the association and their dele- 
gates are as follows: 

New York Produce Exchange, S. F. Engs: Mon- 
treal Corn Exchange, A. George Burton; Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, E. S. Jaques;; Commercial Ex- 
change of Philadelphia, F. E. Marshall; Duluth 
Board of Trade, William Beatty; Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce, George Jackson; Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, George W. Eddis; Kansas City Board 


of Trade, H. F. Hall; Chicago Board of Trade, 
James Norris; Toronto Board of Trade, John 
Melady. 

It is expected that the new organization will 


stand in the same relation to exporters on this side 
of the Atlantic as do the London Corn Trade As- 
sociation, the Liverpool Corn Trade Association and 
the Bristol Channel Corn Trade Association to grain 
importers of England. Indeed, it may be asserted 
that the North American Export Grain Association 
is being formed primarily to secure reforms in the 
export grain trade which these powerful British 
organizations have refused to grant at the 
behest of individual exporters. Particular ef- 
fort will be made to change the form of cen- 
tract under which grain shipments are now 
made and which is claimed to be twenty years 
behind the times, having originally been 
framed to suit conditions of the old sailing 
ships. One condition of this contract provides for 
payment on 60 days’ sight, whereas grain now ar- 
rives in a very much shorter time. Attempts to 
have the rule changed have been unsuccessful, al- 
though Continental buyers, who originally enjoyed 
a 90-day clause in their contracts, now do business 
on a sight draft basis. 

Another instance where the foreign buyers 
abused their power was in the case of the London 
dock strike. The various associations gave notice 
to American shippers that contracts would have to 
contain a strike clause, thus putting the burden of 
their own local conditions on shippers over here. 
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Winter Wheat 


How an Ingenious Salesman Helped a Discouraged Grain Shipper Out of His Difficulties 


By GUIDO D. JANES 


All the winter wheat in the Crab Orchard section 
had been slaughtered by the severe winter, and 1912 
Prosperity was all to the bad around said section. 
All of which made Grain Shipper Bill Moisture feel 
blue and morose. 

Day after day he saw winter and spring wheat 
from other sections saunter by in car lots bound for 
Chicago carrying prosperity to both parties of the 
bill of lading. Each grain car poked fun at him 
and made ironical remarks with their rattle and 
noise. Even the engineer cast aspersions at the 
unfortunate grain merchant by guying him with the 
locomotive whistle. 

But one day while Moisture was in his office fill- 
ing up the empty bins and garners and sacking 
room with his sorrow, Traveling Salesman Charlie 
Hookmcow dropped in. 

“Morning,” he began, smiling. “I represent the 
Blank Dust Collection System of Detroit. Let me 
sell you a dust collector and reduce your fire risk.” 

Moisture threw a wet blanket on Hookmcow by 
not even attempting to reply. Instead he only 
scowled and shook his fist. But seeing this did not 
have any effect, the grain man told him in as few 
words as possible to shake the dust off his feet from 
this locality with the dust collector and pull out at 
once. 

Charlie was not at all discouraged at this winter- 
wheat-killing-cold reception. Instead he gazed out 
of the office window to get more inspiration, and to 
wait while a noisy, rickety freight train hobbled by. 
As he did so his eye caught sight of car No. 21315 
B. & B. R. R. leaking grain at a terrible rate along 
the right of way. This gave him a tip. He turned 
and slapped Moisture on the back. Moisture arose 
from his chair with blood in both eyes and set about 
to turn himself into a pugilist by rolling up his 
shirt sleeves. 

“Stay,” said Hookmcow. “Sheath your sword. 
Lay down your arms. I have something up my 
sleeve. Don’t bother with yours.” 

Moisture calmed down and seated himself again. 

“It’s this,’ added the salesman. “Install my dust 
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collecting system, extend same via long flexible 
spouts and rubber hose up and down the’ tracks 
and vacuum-clean the right-of-way and incidentally 
pick up the grain which has leaked out. This grain 
will fill your elevator, bringing you prosperity, and 
will give me an order.” 

Moisture almost fainted, but, recovering, began 
to paint his face with smiles and to place joy tears 
in his eyes. 

“Wire your house,” he remarked, “to send a dust 
collector for 60,000 bushel elevator. We will get 
busy on the scheme and by next Christmas I can 
say Merry Christmas with the accent on the merry.” 

“Sure,” 

So the Detroit house was wired for the dust col- 


lector. In due time the collector came, and Hookm- 
cow was on the job to see that it was installed cor- 
rectly. On Tuesday evening the work was com- 
pleted. 

About nine o’clock the through freight came 
along, and in its usual manner guyed Moisture by 
whistle and noise. At midnight another train dit- 
toed the nine o’clock one and before morning six 
others had followed suit. Each of the trains had 
from four to ten loaded wheat cars. 

Early, however, on the following morning Mois- 
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ture got up, donned his overalls, and put the stop- 
per in his ink. He did not even inspect the morn- 
ing’s mail with its five duplicate copies of the 
same market report. Instead he sauntered outside 
of his place of business and in company with 
Hookmcow collected the overnight leaked grain 
from the above mentioned trains off the right of 
way. By noon there were 20 bushels of wheat in 
the garner and by night the elevator boot had 
passed up 19 bushels of the stuff. 

That was only a starter, though, for at the end 
of the week the very train crew that had been pok- 
ing fun at Moisture had to sojourn at Crab Orchard 
and pick up four cars of grain. Moisture’s name 
was on the bill of lading. 

“Well,” ejaculated the freight conductor upon ob- 
serving the bill of lading, “Moisture has been up to 
some crooked work. I bet he stole this grain. Ill 
put our detectives next.” 

“No, you won't,’ put in Hookmcow, who had 
caught the way car so that he could make the next 
town that night. “This grain of Moisture’s is legiti- 
mate property. The joke is on you.” 

“How. so?” 

“This way.” And Hookmcow told the trainman 
the whole plan from beginning to end. 

“Well,” said the conductor, after hearing the 
story and catching his breath. “That is the best 
scheme I have ever heard of. If you are sharp 
enough to do that, you are sharp enough to ride on 
this train to the next station. The rules forbid you, 
but stay on. This is my humble way of apologiz- 
ing to Moisture.” 


CORN SHOWS INCREASING IN NUMBER 
AND IMPORTANCE 


Not only in those states where corn is conceded 
to be the leading crop, but all over the country, 
corn growing contests and corn shows are becoming 
quite a recognized factor in stimulating public in- 
terest with reference to the development of corn. 
The number and size of the various shows held dur- 
ing the present crop season were greater than ever 
before. All of these corn shows may be divided into 
four general classes. There are the contests con- 
ducted by grain and implement dealers, which are 
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interesting but not of paramount importance be- 
cause they are confined chiefly to that particular 
locality where the dealer is located. There are the 
various state corn shows, and the contests con- 
ducted by boys’ corn clubs throughout the country 
and there is the National Corn Exposition. 

The state shows, which have been held princi- 
pally in December and the first two weeks of the 
present month, were very largely attended and great 
interest was manifested. Every attempt was made 
to insure the shows being strictly educational in 
character and in the majority of instances no ad- 
mission fee was charged. Some of the prizes were 
in cash and others consisted of high class farm 
equipment ranging from modern silos down to agri- 
cultural implements. The results obtained more 
than justified all the expense involved. 

For instance in Texas where more than four 
thousand people entered in the corn growing con- 
test instituted by the Texas Industrial Congress, 
it is estimated that for these four thousand the 
average yield of corn was 51 bushels to the acre. 
The average yield of corn for Texas during a ten- 
year period is something less than 20 bushels. As- 
suming that these four thousand would have, with- 
out the incentive of the prizes, exceeded the aver- 
age, and made 25 bushels to the acre, there is 26 
bushels to be credited to every one of these four 
thousand as a consequence of this contest, or, in the 
aggregate there is 104,000 bushels of corn which 
would not have been added to the state’s wealth 
had not this contest been instituted. Estimated at 
the price of 50 cents a bushel it is considered that 
$52.000 was added to the wealth of Texas in one 
season from the expenditure of $10,000 in prizes, 
counting the results in corn alone, 

Tennessee, one of the commonwealths which does 
not have a state-wide corn show, has been so im- 
pressed with the results of small district contests 
that an annual state show is being planned, to be- 
gin with next December. OC. C. Gilbert, assistant 
secretary of the Nashville Board of Trade, recently 
elected to the state legislature, announces that he 
will introduce a bill at the next session of the latter 
body carrying with it an appropriation of $10,000 
to be used for cash prizes in connection with this 
state corn show. It has been pointed out that in 
1911 the average yield per acre in Tennessee was 
33 bushels, and in 1912 the average yield amounted 
to 35% bushels per acre. It is proposed to make 
extra efforts to bring the average up to 40 bushels 
per acre during the present year, 

It is worthy of note that in many of the biggest 
contests, boys have carried off the principal hon- 
ors. Harper J. Brush of Lisbon, North Dakota, pro- 
duced the highest yield in that state. Here there 
were 513 farmers entered, yet this 12-year-old boy 
won first prize with a yield of 76.7 bushels gross and 
71.7 bushels mature corn to the acre. In South Car- 
olina E. M. Joye, a boy corn grower, produced 207 
bushels of corn on one acre, which is the largest 
yield made in that state since Jerry Moore broke 
the world’s record by producing 228 bushels and 
three pecks on one acre in 1910. 

The establishment of boys’ corn clubs in all sec- 
tions of the United States has contributed largely 
to the success of these young producers. These 
clubs educate, foster and develop corn growing, and 
introduce the necessary element of interest by hold- 
ing competitions from time to time. The splendid 
influence of the boys’ corn clubs upon the corn crops 
of the future can readily be appreciated. 

One unique feature inaugurated this year was 
taking the winners of the boys’ corn growing contest 
in Ohio on a long railroad trip. On December 15 
three hundred farmer boys left Columbus, Ohio, in 
a special train for Washington, D.C. Nearly a hun- 
dred of these, however, paid their own expenses out 
of the proceeds of the sale of corn raised for the 
contest. The remainder were taken free under ar- 
rangements by the state board of agriculture. The 
money for the trip was furnished by bankers, grain 
dealers, business men, and farmers’ organizations. 
Over one thousand boys, altogether, took part in 
the contest. 

The National Corn Exposition of course takes 
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precedence over all other shows, as is natural, and 
many and local enter 
their exhibits in this big show. The exposition will 
be held this year in Columbia, S. C., January 27 to 
February 8. Particular interest is attached to the 
coming show because this is the first time it has 
been held in the South. Southern producers are 
therefore putting forth their utmost efforts to make 
this one of the most successful corn exhibitions ever 
held. 


THE GRAIN CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO 


contestants in state shows 


On December 16 there was held at the LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, three grain trade conferences. The 
first was a meeting in executive session of the di- 
rectors of the Grain Dealers’ National Association; 
the second, a meeting of the legislative committee 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Association, and the 
third, a joint meeting of this committee with of- 
ficers of affiliated associations with the National 
body, and the president and secretary of the Coun- 
cil of Grain Exchanges. 
in attendance: 

Dealers’ National Association 
Ill.; President Chas. D. 
H. Cofer, Norfolk, Va.; 
L. W. Forbell, 


The following were 

Directors of Grain 
—H. I. Baldwin, Decatur, 
Jones, Nashville, Tenn.; J. 
Lk. A. Lockwood, Des Moines, Iowa; 
New York City; J. W. McCord, Columbus, Ohio; 
T. A. Morrison, Kokomo, Ind.; J. J. Stream, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Vice-President, E. P. Peck, Omaha, Neb. 

Members of Legislative Committee—A. KE. Rey- 
nolds, Crawfordsville, Ind.; J. L. McCaull, Minneap- 


olis, Minn.; H. D. Grimes, Portsmouth, Ohio; Wil- 
liam T. Cornelison, Minneapolis, Minn.; Geo. A. 
Wells, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Officers of affiliated state associations—C. M. Ash- 
paugh, Frankfort, Ind., president, and Chas. B. Ril- 
ey, Indianapolis, secretary of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association; Lee G. Metcalf, Illiopolis, 
president, and S. W. Strong, Urbana, IIl., secretary, 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association; Geo. A. Wells, 
Des Moines, Iowa, secretary, Western Grain Dealers’ 
Association; E. C. Eikenberry, Camden, president, 
and J. W. McCord, Columbus, secretary, Ohio Grain 
Association. 

Council of Grain Exchanges—J. C. F. 
president and J. Ralph Pickell, secretary. 

The members of the legislative committee dis- 
cussed the conditions surrounding the gra‘n trade 


Dealers’ 
Merrill, 


with respect to future legislation against future 
trading. On this subject J. C. F. Merrill spoke as 
follows: 


NO ANTI-FUTURE DURING 1913. 

The Council of Grain Exchanges will at all times 
join hands most heartily with the National Associa- 
tion in all efforts to better conditions of the grain 
producing and grain handling public. Any feeling 
that there might be friction between these: orzganiza- 
tions respecting priority of right to lead the move- 
ment against inimical legislation should be dispelled. 
No such feeling now exists, and the good sense of the 
officers of both associations may be confidently re- 
feeling gaining headway 


LEGISLATION 


lied upon to prevent such y 
at any time. Improvement of conditions affecting 
the grain growers and handlers, not self-glory for 


these associations, should be their mutual actuating 
motive. 

Regarding impending legislation, it may be said 
that the Sixty-second Congress is drawing to a 
close. On March 4th it ends and all bills introduced 
during the session, of which there are thousands, 
automatically die. Therefore, when the Sixty-third 
Congress convenes, whether in special session in 
April, or regularly on December Ist, 1913, new meas- 
ures will be the only ones possible to consider. All 
bills introduced under the rules must be referred to 
the proper committees which will be made up in 
part of new members; then committees must give 
proper consideration to them, and to do this must 
in all fairness give hearings to those who wish to 
appear before the committee and give testimony 
and make representations for or against any bills 
under consideration. This will afford the grain in- 
terests another opportunity to be heard. Of neces- 
sity, this takes time and if we judge future action 
by that of past Congresses, it will be after the holi- 
days, after the opening of the first regular session 
of the new Congress, before the grain futures bills 
will again be actively dealt with. Therefore, it is 
impossible to intelligently proceed in opposing 
measures now. The unexpected in the affairs of life 
is the one element always to be remembered as the 
chief cause of disaster, and it becomes a duty to 
guard against it, so far as we reasonably may, but 
it can not be wholly eliminated. 

In the present case, indications strongly are that 
for the remaining few weeks of the Sixty-second 
Congress, appropriation measures and other im- 
portant work will entirely occupy all of the remain- 
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ing time, and it will be found to be too short. In 
the meantime, that is, during the coming fifteen 
months, a campaign of education should be carried 
on with vigor. The needful services of the Exchanges 
in distributing the product of the six million farms 
of the United States to the ninety-five millions of 
people, the food necessities of the nation, should be 
made plain. That without the great central mar- 
kets grain would be concentrated into narrow lines 
of commerce controlled by relatively few men. This 
is true at present time of nearly all products not 
traded in on the Exchanges. 

Speculation is the stairway of advance from low 


to high, as well as from high to low, one step at a, 


time, of the prices of fluctuating commodities. The 
distinction between speculation as founded on ecal- 
culation, and gambling as based on chance should 
be made clear. That the ownership of articles pro- 
duced, of necessity continues from time of produc- 
tion to time of need, and that the owner either spec- 
ulates on the outcome, or through hedge trading 
transfers such risk to another, just as he transfers 
the risk of fire loss to an insurance company—that 
it is as logical and is as ethically right to do one as 
to do the other. Therefore, the speculator is a ne- 
cessity, in a measure as needful as the insurance 
company. : Credit in business is secured by the 
elimination of risk. Without such elimination cha- 
otic conditions would prevail. Speculation is abused, 
just as other useful agencies are. A hardware mer- 
chant sells over his counter a razor or a revolver 
for legitimate use; one is used to cut a throat, the 
other to self-destroy the buyer. The dealer is not 
responsible. The perversion of the use by the buyer 
of the article sold in good faith constitutes the 
wrong. So it is in many of the departments of hu- 


man life and experience. 
The perversion of the use of speculation from 
being a function of investment trading based on 
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A MODERN ELEVATOR AT GENOA, OHIO 


Two elevators are owned and operated by the 
Powers Elevator Company, both in the state of 
Ohio, one at Genoa, and the other at Martin. The 
Genoa elevator is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. It has an excellent location, being just 
about fifteen miles southeast of Toledo, and is well 
equipped to take care of a heavy quantity of grain. 
There are fourteen bins, having a capacity of 2,000 
bushels each, and six cribs with room for 700 
bushels each, thus giving a total capacity of 32,200 
bushels. 

Three elevator legs are used, two in the grain 
part of the elevator and one in the seed room. The 
equipment includes a Standard Seed Cleaner, a 
Monitor Cleaner, an oat clipper and a Hess Grain 
Drier. The latter was installed last fall. There is 
also a special dump for corn. The entire elevator 
is run by a 25-horsepower Columbus Gasoline En- 
gine. 

The Powers HBlevator Company has been estab- 
lished for more than twenty-five years, and in that 
time has built up the business of its two elevators 
to very great proportions. The officers of the com- 
pany are S. T. Wood, president, and E. A. Powers, 
secretary and treasurer. All kinds of grain and 
seeds are handled in addition to hay and straw, and 
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calculation, to that of gambling based on simple 
chance, is the fault of the individual, for the Ex- 
change member who executes the order may not if 
he would, read the mind and so learn the intent of 
the individual. 

Just at this point the distinction between specula- 
tion and gambling is possible, and is commonly not 
recognized, and the Exchanges are blamed for that 
which the non-member is only blamable for. It may 
be confidently asserted that the proportion of the 
undesirable found clinging to Exchange business is 
not greater than is found in all general business. 

The truth should be promulgated, and when it is 
known most of the criticism of and enmity to the 
Exchanges will disappear. Therefore, the National 
Association should spread the gospel of truth and 
so assist the Council of Grain Exchanges in ren- 
dering the public a genuine service— that of educa- 
tion of the people. Intelligent influence at Wash- 
Ington need not be feared. Therefore, let the light 
be shed abroad and let every man in the grain busi- 
ness, producer and handler, inform himself and then 
ao his part. 


‘he principal developments of the meeting were 
that all the grain men present representing nearly 
all sections of the country were agreed upon the 
policy of protecting the grain interests against hos- 
tile legislation which should mean loss to the grain 
grower, the grain handler and the consumer. Other 
conferences will be held throughout the year. 


Canadian grain now in storage at eastern and 
terminal elevators, and in the holds of ships tied up 
for the winter at Port Arthur and Fort William, 
has reached a record total. In the elevators there 
are 19,544,997 bushels, compared with 17,345,821 
bushels a year ago. There is in the holds of ten 
Canadian and fourteen United States vessels at 
Fort William and Port Arthur, 12,650,000 bushels, 
making a total of 32,194,987 bushels. 


a side line of lumber, coal and building material is 
carried. The shipping facilities are excellent, for 
shipments. may be made over both the L. S. & M. 
S. Ry. and also the electric line of the Northwestern 
Ohio Railway & Power Company. 


RESOLUTIONS ON DEATH OF J. D. FRAZIER 


The following resolutions have been adopted by 
the National Hay Association on the recent death 
of J. D. Frazier, one of the oldest’as well as best 
known members of this body: 

“Inasmuch as it has pleased the Almighty to call 
from his labors our friend and fellow member, Mr. 
J. D. Frazier, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is with profound sorrow that 
we learn of the death of Brother Frazier, valued 
member of the National Hay Association, and that 
the officers, with those members who knew him, 
deeply sympathize with his bereaved family in the 
irreparable loss which they have sustained. Mr, 
Frazier by his long association with the members 
of the grain and hay trade had by his kind and 
estimable disposition endeared himself to the many 
with whom he had business relations, and we have 
rarely lost from our membership one who was more 
deeply to be mourned; and, be it further 

“Resolved, That our association extends to the 
widow and family its sympathy in this, their be- 
reavement; and, be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
spread upon the minutes of our Association. 

“H. G. Morgan, Chairman, R. E. Karnes, C. D. Car- 
lisle—MrmMorrIAL COMMITTER.” 
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A WEIGHING DEPARTMENT DINNER 


One of the pleasures. of the holiday season at 
Chicago is the annual dinner given by H. A. Foss, 
weighmaster of the Chicago Board of Trade, to the 
Board of Trade Weighing Department. Not only is 
it regarded as an event of importance by the weigh- 
men themselves, but by the weighing committee of 
the Board, and the guests whom Mr. Foss elects to 
honor with an invitation to temporarily become a 
member of this large family of men, who for a 
night at least, are in full control of the department, 
of Weighmaster Foss himself, and led by Deputies 
Metcalf and Saunders speak out in meeting as the 
spirit dictates. 

The annual dinner was given this year at the 
Hotel Sherman, and seats were taken at the tables 
at 7:30 o’clock. Flowers ex- 
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S. W. Strong, Urbana, Ill.; Lee G. Metcalf, Illiopo- 
lis, Ill.; Geo. B. Montelius, Piper City, Ill.; E. A. 
Jarvis, Edw. Andrew, Geo. E. Marcey, H. N. Sa- 


ger, Chas. S. Clark, J. Carver Strong, John E. 
Bacon, E. G. Osman, Chicago, Ill.; H. A. Hillmer, 
B. P. Hill, Freeport, Ill.; C. H. Canby, Frank B. 


Rice, J. Ralph Pickell, Judge Fred L. Fake, Robt. 
L. Burnap, R. H. Donnelly, Chester Arthur Legg, 
A. E. Schuyler, E. F. Leland, Aaron Cline, Leslie 
F. Gates, David Lasier, J. C. F. Merrill, A. O. Ma- 
son, Chicago, Ill.; Harry A. Wheeler, Chicago, II1.; 
J. N. O’Day, L. J. Pierson, J. C. Wood, Chicago. 

We present herewith, in closing, the speech of 
Deputy Walter H. Felt on the subject “The Country 
Grain Dealer.” 


The vision which I shall endeavor to picture for 
you tonight is taken from a scene in a peaceful lit- 


haled their perfumes, music by 
the weighing department  or- 
chestra led by Deputy John 
Link arose in a harmony of 
tonal sounds, and poets, for it 
was a night of poetry, riotously 
competed with each other in 
syncopated rhapsodies. 

Incidentally Weighmaster Foss 
found chance to say very little 
and he generally has quite a lit- 
tle to say. The only time dur- 
ing the evening when he ap- 
peared notably in the spotlight 
was when Judge Fred L. Fake, 
in a presentation speech for the 
boys gave the weighmaster a 
hand-painted, hand carved toy 
automobile presumably to be 
used in conveying its owner 
about the golf links. 

The one touch of nature which 
makes the world akin came when 
A. E. Schuyler was presented 
with a really handsome gold 
watch by Deputy Weighman 
Jeffries on behalf of tne boys of 
the department. Mr. Schuyler 
thought the matter only a joke 
until he removed the watch from 
its case when his surprise was 
so great that his very appropri- 
ate and feeling speech of thanks 
and acceptance had to be put off 
until later in the evening. 

The program of the evening 
was as follows: At nine o’clock 
Mr. Foss welcomed the guests 
of the weighing department. 
Deputy Walter E. Felt gave a 


brilliant word picture of the 
country grain dealer and his 
services to the community and grain trade gener- 
ally. 

Deputy Geo. W. Metcalf read a poem supposedly 
from the pen of Weighmaster Foss on “The Mys- 
tery of a Heavy Shrinkage or What Happened to 
a Car of Wheat.” A. E. Schuyler read a humorous 
poem on the subject of “Bill Saunder’s Ole Pylorus.” 
Robt. Hunter followed with some verses recounting 
achievements of Weighmaster Foss. 

A number of readings were given by Professor 
Patterson of the Columbia School of Expression of 
Chicago. Rev. T. A. Moon followed in vocal num- 
bers. 

Harry A. Wheeler, president of the Chamber of 
Sommerce of the United States made an address 
on “Misrepresentations” in which he urged holding 
steadfastly to high business ideals and deplored the 
tendency of attacking institutions and methods 
which were known to be for the best interests of 
the whole country. 

Deputy Geo. W. Metcalf closed the evening in an 
address on the tallyman in which he weighed in 
humorous vein the various advantages in the use of 
the titles deputy or tallymen aS given to the men 
of the department. 

The following members of the weighing commit- 
tee of the Board of Trade, and guests were present: 


H. A. FOSS, WEIGHMASTER OF THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE. 


tle village, not so far away, where stands a small 
grain handling warehouse, such as is commonly 
known to the grain trade as a “country” or “in- 
terior” elevator. It is to this little country elevator, 
with its towering cupola overlooking the richest 
and most beautiful garden spot in all this God- 
given land, that the farmer brings his golden har- 
vest of yellow corn for which our beloved state is 
so renowned. ; 

The operator of this little country grain ware- 
house is a most important personage, for he it is 
who enables the honest tiller of the soil to ex- 
change his bounteous crops for Uncle Sam’s idol- 
ized and much-sought-after gold and at a minimum 
of expense and a maximum of returns. This coun- 
try grain buyer, who starts the life-giving grain 
rolling towards the great market centers of the 
world, where it is made up into flour and meal, and 
other manufactured products, to feed the hungry 
hordes, is also a banker, for he advances money on 
the growing crops; he is also the distributer of the 
coal that warms the farmers’ homes in our timber 
denuded plains; he also distributes the bounty of 
our forests, for he causes to be brought into the 
community in which he lives those essentials neces- 
sary to erect the one institution of which we of the 
United States are most proud, the American home; 
he is the disseminator of commercial and economic 
information, for he keeps in close touch by tele- 
phone and by telegraph, with the growing crop con- 
ditions throughout the land, and with the volume 
of grain and produce moving to and from our large 
distributing centers, and with the prevailing prices 
of products as recorded on the great market ex- 
changes with which our country is blessed. In a 
word, this country grain dealer, of whom I speak, 
is performing an indispensable service under our 
existing commercial and industrial system. In addi- 
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tion to all these multitudinous duties to which I 
have referred, such as buying grain, financing the 
producer and distributing the coal and building ma- 
terial which all must have, this busy individual is 
also engaged in operating his elevator, which means, 
that to be successful, he must be an expert grain 
inspector for, like all up-to-date interior grain deal- 
ers, he buys his grain according to grade and mois- 
ture test; he must be an expert weigher for, like all 
up-to-date grain dealers, he maintains a high grade 
weighing machine; he must be an expert scale man 
for, like all up-to-date grain dealers, he has sup- 
plied himself with test weights with which to deter- 
mine the accuracy of his scale; he must be an engi- 
neer and an expert mechanician, for he runs his 
own engine and oils and repairs his own elevator 
machinery; he must be an expert all-around grain 
elevator man, for he personally runs his elevator, 
acting as his own weighman, spout shifter and car 
loader, and last but by no means least, he must be 
an expert car cooperer, and that is saying a great 
deal, provided, of course, he attempts to follow the 
pages and pages of instruction on “how to prevent 
leakage” compiled and published by our progressive 
weighmaster, Mr. Foss, and his ex-assistant, Mr. 
A, EF. Schuyler. 

You can plainly see by the homely pieture I have 
drawn that the value of the services of the interior 
or country grain shipper is incalculable. His activi- 
ties not only benefit the immediate community in 
which he lives, but the whole world as well. This 
man, so remote from our busy mart, like thousands 
of other shippers, finds it inexpedient to accompany 
each individual shipment to market, hence’ he must 
delegate others to represent him in the actual mar- 
keting of his grain. Here is where the great grain 
exchanges of our land come to his assistance by fur- 
nishing every modern facility to safeguard his in- 
terests. It was with this realization of its duties 
that caused our own progressive exchange, of which 
we are so justly proud, to create at various times 
several different departments, of which the weigh- 
ing bureau plays a most important part in prevent- 


ing and eliminating unjust practices injurious to 
the welfare of our country shipper friend, the man 
for whom in reality the members of the weighing 


department are employed. 

Time will not permit me to follow the pilgrimage 
of the grain from the productive harvest fields of 
our glorious land to the bursting granaries of the 
city far. But I will transgress on your time long 
enough to recite a little poem that recently came to 
my attention which tells in pleasing rhyme the 
story of the journey. It is entitled ‘The Nation’s 
Commissariat.” 


The farmer scattered his generous seed 
In the brown, bare, waiting soil: 
My harvest, he said, shall the hungry feed, 
And gladden the world in its daily need, 
And strengthen the sinews of. toil. 


Soft sunshine, sweet dews and 
Their loving alchemy wrought, 
Till the ripened grains from the bounteous plains 
Heaped, over and over, the loaded wains, 
To the bursting granaries brought. 


musical rains 


Where mountains their silver coffers 
And fasten the vaults with gold; 
Where full-bosomed rivers, on swelling tide, 
The giant trunks of the cedars guide 
To the sharp saw’s hungry hold;— 


hide 


There are toilers, O farmer, in mine and in mill, 
In the cities’ bustle and glare— 

Millions to feed upon valley and hill— 

There is stern need, then, of the fruits of thy skill, 
Far away from thy grain-lands fair. 


The soft snows melt on the mountain hoar, 
And the rain-drops pattering fall; 
Through thousands of trickling rills they pour, 
And the city reservoir hoards the store, 
And sends it out freely to all. 


So we garner the riches of hill and of plain, 
Where the waving harvests grow; 

So we give their wealth to the world again, 

As the wings of steam bear the golden grain 
Where the swift trade-currents go. 


LIVERPOOL AS A GRAIN PORT 


Easily the leading foreign port receiving Ameri- 
can grain is Liverpool, and every year immense 
quantities of grain pass through or are stored in 
the city. It can be seen, therefore, that big storage 
facilities are necessary, and the available ware- 
houses and grain handling plants of Liverpool are 
such as to insure its importance as a grain port. All 
these storage facilities have been of gradual devel- 
opment, according to Milling, for it appears that in 
1750 there were hardly any warehouses worth men- 
tioning in Liverpool, and none in which either 
grain or flour could be handled. In 1762 an act of 
Parliament was passed for the construction of St. 
George’s Dock, and at the same time the necessity 
was felt for building a big warehouse to handle and 
store the large quantities of merchandise that came 
to the dock. Nothing was done, however, until 1793, 
when the old Goree warehouses were erected, These 
were seventeen in number and many of them were 
thirteen stories high, so that they were worthy of 
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their city. But in 1802, they came to an untimely 
end, for a fire broke out in one of them, and the 
whole of the warehouses were burned to the ground. 
The damage was valued at over $1,500,000. 

About this time the canals of England began to 
be of importance and the development of the Ches- 
ter and Ellesmere Canal led to the extension of Liv- 
erpool’s trade. In 1812, the Duke’s Warehouse, the 
first of the public grein warehouses that now exist, 
was built. From that time for the next fifty years, 
the grain that came to the port was stored with 
other merchandise in private warehouses which ex- 
isted in James street and Moor street. 

It is estimated that the total capacity of the port, 
including public and private warehouses, is 525,000 
tons, of 19,000,000 bushels. Of this bin space, nearly 
one-third belongs to the Liverpool Grain Storage 
Company. Th's company, which has been in exist- 
ence now for over a quarter of a century, can store 
nearly 145,000 tons of grain in its two Alexandra 
and Coburg warehouses. It was formed at the time 
when foreign wheat first began to be the staple raw 
material for English millers, and thus the company 
was able to take advantage of the increasing use of 
imported wheats. 

Next to the Liverpool Grain Storage Company, 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board are the larg- 
est owners of grain storage facilities in the city. 
Their practice, however, differs from that of the 
Grain Storage Company in that they store only a 
very small portion of the grain in bins; by far the 
larger part is disposed in bulk upon the broad floors 
of the various warehouses. The grain storage prop- 
erties belonging to the Dock Board comprise two 
big warehouses and several smaller ones. Of these 
the two large ones are the Waterloo grain ware- 
house on the Liverpool side of the Mersey, and its 
Birkenhead grain warehouse on the Cheshire bank. 
It may be noted that neither of these two big gran- 
aries was built for the Dock Board, but were erect- 
ed for a private company, which proposed to carry 
on a business similar to that so successfully inaug- 
een years afterwards by the Grain 
Storage Company. The enterprise, however, was 
not commercially suecessful, and about two years 
after they had been built the warehouses passed 
into the hands of the Dock Board. The total capac- 
ity of their warehouses is about 73,000 pons. 

Third in order of size among public 
warehouses, but first in regard to age are the Duke’s 
Warehouses. In matter of interest these will bear 
comparison with either of their larger competitors. 
They are more than a hundred years old for the 
present warehouses trace their origin back to 1812, 
when the trustees of the Duke of Bridgwater erected 
a warehouse on the site of the present buildings. At 
first this warehouse was used for general purposes, 
anu then partly for grain, while after a few years 
the warehouses were used exclusively for the stor- 


urated some eight 


grain 


age of grain. 
Grain was first stored there about the year 1820. 


After that time these warehouses increased in im- 
portance and soon had accommodation for large 
quantities of grain. It is worthy of notice that as 
the Duke’s warehouses were the pioneers of public 
grain warehouses in Liverpool, so were they the 
first to use modern methods in handling grain. Thus 
abeut the year 1860 a number of silo bins were built 
to hold the grain, while at the same time a telescop- 
ic elevator was installed for dealing with the grain 
in the barges in bulk. This was the first of its kind 
in England, and was in continual use until 1897. 
In that year all of the machinery, silos and 
warehouses were overhauled and new machinery in- 
stalled. At that time also the aerial transportation 
from the warehouses to the vessels in the docks for 
delivery, was abolished, owing to the improvements 
in the dock construction. In 1900 the ownership of 
the Duke’s warehouses underwent a change. Pre- 
viously the warehouses had been a branch of the 
business of Ross T. Smyth and Co., but at that time 
a separate company was formed under the title of 
Duke’s Warehousing Company, Ltd. At the present 
time the company has space for 10,000 tons of grain, 
which is stored partly in floors and partly in bins. 
Probably the largest private storage warehouses 
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in Liverpool are those ewned by the North Shore 
Flour Mills, Ltd. There is room here for the stor- 
age of about 25,000 tons of grain. Of this, 10,000 
tons can be stored in silo bins and 15,000 tons in 
various warehouses belonging to the company. The 
large private silos owned by Buchanan’s Flour 
Mills, Ltd., have a total capacity of nearly 16,000 
tons. The storage warehouse of Edward Hutchin- 
son will hold 15,000 tons. W. A. Vernon and Sons 
have capacity in their silo bins for 9,000 tons, and 
there are a great number of private warehouses 
holding 5,000 tons or less. 

In view of the fact that Liverpool’s grain facili- 
ties have grown at such a rapid rate, it seems likely 
to develop to enormous proportions witain the next 
few years, and if the English government decides, 
as it is continually urged, to build granaries, in 
which a reserve of grain will be kept, in order to 
reduce the risk of national starvation in the event 
of war, it is certain that Liverpool will be one of 
the places where the granaries will be erected. 


A FREAK VARIETY OF CORN 


In these days whenever new kinds of plants and 
vegetable and fruit products are being constantly 
introduced by Luther Burbank and other wizards 
of horticulture, it is not surprising that new varie- 
ties of grain are also making their appearance. The 
latest is a new kind of corn, which it is claimed if 
properly developed will displace entirely our Indian 
corn or maize. It is still in the experimental stage 
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A WELL EQUIPPED ILLINOIS ELEVATOR 


Although the firm of E. T. Holloway & Son has 
been in the grain business at Wing, IIl., for more 
than twenty years, their elevator, which is shown 
in the accompanying illustration, is of compara- 
tively recent date, having been erected in 1905. In 
the construction of the elevator, E. T. Holloway & 
Son applied the knowledge and experience they had 
gained in the grain business, consequently it is 
well equipped to take care of all their requirements 
for some time to come. 

The main building is cribbed, and measures 28 
feet wide by 44 feet long and is 30 feet in height 
up to the eaves. -The cupola above the building 
measures 16 feet square. There are five large bins 
holding 20,000 bushels of grain, and conveyors take 
this grain from the bins to the elevator leg. Over 
the driveway there are placed four smaller bins, 
and there are three dumps, with conveyors running 
from them to an elevator leg. The building at the 
right is used principally for the storage of oats. 
This structure measures 34 feet by 36 feet by 14 
feet high, and has a capacity of 25,000 bushels. A 
spout runs from the elevator head to the middle of 
the roof cf the cats bin, so that it can be filled all the 
way up to the peak of the roof. A 50-fcot conveyor 
delivers the grain from this bin to the elevator leg. 

For conveyors a 12-inch 6-ply rubber belt is used, 
on which 11x6-inch pressed steel buckets are placed 
10 inches apart. The elevator leg is 50 feet high, 
from the bottom of pit to the top of head. Power is 
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however, and we have as evidence only the reports 
emanating from the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion in Illinois. It seems that about three years 
ago, an eccentric or “spot” ear was found growing 
among the ordinary Indian corn at the experiment 
station, and this odd looking ear was laid aside at 
the time as a mere freak of nature. It was found, 
however, that its peculiar features possessed some 
superior qualities over those of the normal ear of 
corn and its systematic cultivation was undertaken 
with decidedly pleasing results. 

The shape and entire structure of the new corn 
are radically different from all varieties of corn pre- 
viously known. In form it resembles the pyramid 
or familiar cone of the pine tree, and in structure 
it is like a wide-mouthed funel or an inverted gob- 
let. The grains grow on the inside of the cone, as 
well as cover the, outer surface. They are not at- 
tached to a solid cob as is the case with common 
corn, for there is no cob or semblance of a cob. 
This is in point of fact the unique distinction of 
the new ear. The kernels grow upon stems, pre- 
cisely as do grapes, and the new ear looks like a 
bunch of grains of Indian corn. When examined, 
the bunch is found to be hollow within. 

The ears of such corn, it is said, can be fed to 
stock just as they are, They do not need to be 
shelled. The slight network of fiber that forms the 
stems of the kernels may be eaten by stock, just 
as the grains are. The whole ear is eaten. It is 
believed that the new variety also will prove of 
special value for ensilage. It is very singular, also, 
that the tassel of the new corn takes on the game 
cone-shaped figure and appearance as the ear itself. 


supplied by an 8-horsepower gasoline engine, of 
which the owners of the elevator are exceedingly 
proud. Well they may be, for, according to their 
account, it has been in active use for more than 
thirteen years and during that time it has never 
been out of order when the elevator had to be run, 
and less than one dollar has been spent on it for 
repairs. 

Included in the equipment of the elevator is an 
8-horsepower feed grinder and a 16-inch saw. ‘Che 
latter is used for sizing lumber and can be run by 
the gasoline engine simultaneously with 75 feet of 
conveyors and the elevator. 

Oats and corn are handled exclusively, and the 
elevator is located in a highly productive country, 
where little competition exists. From 350,000 to 
400,000 bushels of grain, equally divided between 
oats and corn, are handled every year, and this is 
“pulled” from a territory extending six miles west, 
three miles east, three miles north and three miles 
south of the elevator, embracing altogether 54 
square miles. 


The volume of grain exported from the port of 
Philadelphia this year greatly exceeded former rec- 
ords of grain shipments in the history of the city. 

A hearing was held before A. R. Mackley, special 
examiner for the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
on December 138 and 14, at Sioux City, Iowa, at which 
evidence was submitted to show that Sioux City 
was discriminated against in favor of Omaha with 
reference to rates on grain shipments to the ter- 
minal markets. This was the second hearing, Sioux 
City haying lost out in the first hearing. 
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TRI-STATE GRAIN DEALERS MEETING 


The monthly meeting of the Tri-State Grain Pro- 
ducers’ and Dealers’ Association, was held at Lima, 
Ohio, Friday, January 10. The attendance was ex- 
ceptionally good, due, in part, to the fact that the 
Ohio State Corn Show was held at Lima during 
that week. Many grain shippers were in attend- 
ance at the Corn Show, the success of which was 
due in no small measure to their active efforts in 
promoting interest among the farmers of their re- 
spective communities. 

President S. L. Rice, of Metamora, presided at 
the meetings. The morning session was devoted 
to the discussion of problems uppermost in the 
minds of all shippers of grain at this season of the 
year—movement of the corn crop, the car situation, 
condition of the corn, ete. Everyone said that the 
corn had not commenced to move. The car situa- 
tion has been so acute over the entire territory that 
it has been impossible to do a great amount of 
shipping; and, what has caused grain dealers the 
least worry, is that the farmer has not been in- 
clined to sell much corn at the present prices. Most 
of the corn is now gathered into the farmers’ cribs, 
although there is a small amount still in the fields. 
It was said that farmers everywhere are using un- 
usual care this year in handling the corn crop. 
Many new cribs have been built and most corn is 
well protected from the weather. All of this is 
very encouraging to the country shipper. There 
has been quite a large movement of oats through- 
out the territory during the past three weeks, and 
the quality is much better than earlier in the sea- 
son. The car supply is becoming better every day. 
Most railroads seem to have a fairly normal supply 
of cars, with reports of more empties being de- 
livered. 


At the afternoon session Sec’y Riddle spoke to 
the dealers regarding their interest in the Ohio 
State Corn Improvement Association. The grain 
dealers of Northwestern Ohio have always given 
their best support to everything which tends to im- 
prove methods in growing and handling of grain. 
A resolution was passed commending the work 
which is being done by the Ohio State Corn Show, 
and pledging the support of the Tri-State Grain 
Producers’ and Dealers’ Association. 

A plan was adopted at this meeting for promot- 
ing the work of the local associations throughout 
the territory. More good will be accomplished by 
frequent local meetings. They are more con- 
venient for the average dealer to attend, the ag- 
gregate attendance will be larger, the interest will 
be keener because the result of the work at these 
meetings will be a local benefit. There are seven- 
teen locals in the territory covered by the associa- 
tion. It was decided to hold a banquet at a meet- 
ing of each of the seventeen locals within the next 
two months. Sec’y Riddle will have something 
good to say at each one of the meetings. 

In the afternoon the grain dealers adjourned to 
the Corn Show, where Secretary Riddle made a 
talk to the farmers regarding “Their Relation to 
the Grain Dealer.’ He said that farmers have al- 
ways talked of the great benefits of competition. 
Secretary Riddle pointed out that there is too much 
competition among country elevator operators. 
There are three times as many elevators as are 
needed to handle all the grain conveniently and at 
lowest possible cost. If every elevator operator 
could handle twice the volume of grain, he could 
handle it on a smaller margin of profit. When the 
farmers of a community organize and build an ele- 
vator, they are simply increasing the competition 
and making it more difficult to. secure a living 
profit. Mr. Riddle said that the average country 
grain shipper is buying on the smallest possible 
margin. What is needed is co-operation between 
the farmer and the grain dealer. 

Among those present were: J. M. Adam, of 
Rosenbaum Brothers, Chicago; Bert Ball, of Chi- 
cago; G. A. Hax, of G. A. Hax & Co., Baltimore; 
Col. E. L. Southworth, of Toledo; C. O. Garver, of 
Grain Dealers’ Fire Ins. Co., Columbus, O.; J. W. 
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Smith, of U. S. Grain Standardization Bureau, De- 
eatur, Ill.; O. E. Richardson, Celina; W. G. Poast, 
Columbus Grove; L. C. Allinger, Delphos; Fred 
Botzum, Delphos; Otto Lang, Delphos; W. T. Dolby, 
Delphos; A. L. Garman, Delphos; Kirby White, 
Harrod; S. L. Rice, Metamora; E. G. Odenweller, 
Ottoville; D. R. Risser, Vaughnsville; C. W. Pierce, 
Van Wert; J. E. Wells, Quincy; John Nutter, Reno- 
lett; E. T. Custenborder, Sidney. 


AN IMPROVED MOISTURE TESTER 


The original moisture tester as planned and pat- 
ented by Edgar Brown and Dr. Duvel, at that time 
connected with United States Agricultural Depart- 
ment, was very crude and rough in workmanship, 
light in construction and inconvenient in form. Our 
illustration shows the Brown-Duvel Moisture Test- 
er with Hess improvements, as it is manufactured 
today by the Hess Warming and Ventilating Com- 
pany of Chicago, Ill. 

The machine shows its strength, compactness and 
attractive appearance. The Hess company put 
enough metal into it to make it solid and strong. A 
strong steel stand was put under it to bring it toa 
proper level for ease in operation. In this stand 


THE BROWN-DUVEL MOISTURE TESTER WITH 

HESS IMPROVEMENTS. 
two capacious steel shelves have been added which 
gives great convenience for storage of accessories 
such as samples, etc. A tank has been added at 
the side, for testing oil, with faucet. This tank 
has a strainer top into which the flasks are emptied. 
It is lifted out and dumped when full of corn, and 
the oil is left ready for use. The tank will fit old 
testers and is supplied free to the company’s old- 
er customers. 

The floor space required has been cut down one- 
third, by so placing the receiving graduates that 
they may be watched and handled from the front, 
thus permitting the machine to be placed close to 
the wall, out of the way. The influence of draughts 
of air is less than when an open space must be kept 
entirely around the machine as draughts of air 
affect the accuracy of the test. 

Copper flasks and tubes are used as these have 
been found to save a great deal of money by pre- 
venting breakage and loss of time and the operator 
can use gasoline, gas, alcohol or electricity thus 
adapting the machine to general use everywhere. 

The Hess Warming and Ventilating Company 
guarantee the machine in all respects. Any further 
particulars will be sent upon request. 


The revival of the export grain movement in the 
port of New York has been shown most distinctly 
by the reappearance of the floating elevators, which 
in the past few years have been rather few and far 
between, 
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HAY TRADE CONFERENCE. 
The Ohio State Hay Trade Association held a 


conference in Memorial Hall at Lima, Ohio, Thurs- 
day, Jan. 9th, which was attended by about fifty 
hay and grain dealers from all parts of the state 
and from the larger markets outside of Ohio. A 
very interesting program had been prepared, which 
included a grading contest. This contest was held 
at Spencerville, located a few miles from the city. 
Many shippers tested their skill in grading hay, 
demonstrating what they knew and learning many 
things they did not know. Chief Inspector Dennis, 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, was pres- 
ent to show the shippers what they must expect 
when shipping hay to that market. 

President D. W. McMillen, of Van Wert, presided 
at the morning and afternoon sessions, and made a 
very interesting talk on the subject of “Hay.". He 
spoke of the good and bad practices in the hay 
trade, the importance of integrity in buying and 
selling hay, and methods of handling and grading 
hay. Some other topics on the program were: 
“Why Hay Should be Bought on its Grade Merits.” 
by J. V. Taylor; “Present System of Hay Inspec- 
tion,’ by H. W. Robinson; “The Score Card Method 
of Grading,” by S. B. Douglas; “Cincinnati, The 
Gateway to the South,” by W. C. Culkins; “Why 
Hay Should be Bought Baled and Delivered,” by 
E. W. Wasmuth; “County Hay Institutes or Con- 
ferences, Plan and Purpose,” by Bert Ball. 

An interesting feature of the meeting were ex- 
hibits of various kinds and grades of hay by the 
National Hay Association and the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 

Among those in attendance were: G. A. Hax, of 
Baltimore, Md.; H. G. Morgan, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
F. E. Fleming, of Cincinnati; W. C. Culkins, of 
Cincinnati; H. W. Robinson, of Cleveland: Chief 
Hay Inspector, E. F. Dennis, of Cincinnati: P. M. 
Gale, of Cincinnati; J. V. Taylor, Sec’y National 
Hay Association, Winchester, Ind.: E. M. Was- 
muth, of Roanoke, Ind.; Bert Ball, of Chicago; J. 
R. Stafford, of Cincinnati; D. W. McMillen, of Van 
Wert; S. B. Douglas, of Lima; CG. W. 
Van Wert. 
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DAVID S. SHELLABARGER DEAD. 


The death of David S. Shellabarger, pioneer grain 
man of Decatur, Ill., occurred at Red Bluff, Cal., 
where he had gone in October to visit his daughter, 
Mrs. T. H. Ramsay, Jr. Soon after his arrival in 
California Mr. Shellabarger, in company with his 
sons-in-law, A. S. Crowder and T. H. Ramsay, and 
a party of friends, set out on a hunting trip. After 
his return to Red Bluff he became ill and following 
an illness of several weeks he succumbed to heart 
trouble on January 2. 

Mr. Shellabarger has been one of the most con- 
spicuous figures in the commercial life of Decatur 
for 56 years. A successful man of business, he con- 
tributed in a large measure to the prosperity and 
progress of the city. He went to Decatur in 1856 
at the age of 18 and engaged in the lumber business. 
Later he successfully ventured in milling, having 
owned the Great Western Mill, which was taken 
over by the American Hominy Company in 1902. 
He, with his sons, W. L. and Lucien Shellabarger, 
extended their grain and milling interests to Kan- 
sas, where the company now operates a line of 35 
elevators, in addition to a dozen or more in central 
Illinois. 

Mr. Shellabarger was born in Maryland on July 
11, 1837, anu was of Swiss and German descent. He 
was reared on a farm, but at an early age he got 
the western fever and, borrowing $65 of his father, 
left for Illinois, which western 
state at that time. During his business career at 
Decatur he had served on the City Couneil and the 
School Board, and at one time was mayor of the 
city. He had also been actively interested in church 
work and gave generously to philanthropic move- 
ments. He is survived by two sons, W. L. Shella- 
barger, a prominent grain buyer at Decatur, 
Lucien Shellabarger, and three daughters. 
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AN UNWISE PROPOSAL 

To those who have watched the growth of 
the co-operative elevator business the proposal 
to establish a co-operative commission company 
in one of the terminal markets, made by a 
speaker at the Omaha convention of the Ne- 
braska Farmers’ Grain and Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, does not come as a surprise. It is the 
natural result of pseudo economic reasoning 
that seeks to eliminate the middleman without 
counting the cost. 

The plan outlined by the speaker, the mana- 
ger of a farmers’ company, contemplates the 
organization of a commission company owned 
and controlled by the farmers’ elevator com- 
panies tributary to the market in which it is 
located. Although the profits of the company 
‘are to be turned back to the local companies 
in proportion to the amount of grain they have 
sold or consigned to the commission company, 
they are not to be obligated to ship to it “to 
the detriment of their own bank account.” 

The advantages that would accrue to the 
farmer companies from the operations of the 
commission company are not clearly apparent. 
It is pointed out that the duty of the manage- 
ment would be to advise its constituents re- 
garding market conditions, “assist in the col- 
lection of railroad claims, fight their battles in 
the terminal markets and for them 
through the state railway commissions and in- 
for equitable 
railroad rates from the local elevator to the 
consumers and mills,” 


work 


terstate commerce commission 
all of which service is 
now rendered by reliable brokerage firms in 
each market, 
charge. 
While it must be admitted that the co-opera- 
tive elevator is an important factor in the grain 
trade, it is well to remember that farmers’ com- 


and for a nominal commission 
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panies have been successful only insofar as 
their operations have been governed by well- 
recognized business principles. The way the 
co-operative movement has traveled is strewn 
with wrecks of enterprises whose promoters 
presumed to disregard economic laws. The 
successful ones owe much to the disinterested 
counsel of the commission houses it is now 


sought to eliminate. 


AN IMAGINARY NEED 


A Des Moines paper has discovered that 
Towa farmers have lost, and are losing, enor- 
mous sums because the state has no warehouse 
law and no public warehouses for the storage 
of grain. It gravely asserts that Missouri, Min- 
nesota, Indiana and Illinois all have public 
warehouse laws and because of this the farm- 
ers in these states market their grain under 
advantages not enjoyed by the Iowa tillers of 
the soil. 

It is admitted that there are many private 
elevators in Iowa, but these, it is naively assert- 
ed, are not compelled by law to keep open, and 
their weights and grades are not subject to 
state inspection. With the establishment of 
public warehouses, it is pointed out, the farmer 
would be able to store his grain, hypothecate 
the warehouse receipt and wait for a satisfac- 
tory price. And it is asserted in all seriousness 
that state warehouses would have saved the 
farmers of Iowa $105,000,000 in 1911 had all 
of the grains raised been stored and then sold 
at the highest market price of the year. 

It is not, however, explained where the pub- 
lic warehouses are to be located, or how the 
farmer tributary to a country shipping station 
is to be benefited. Perhaps the writer has an 
idea that with the passage of a warehouse law 
all local elevators, will be turned into public 
warehouses, with a state inspector assigned to 
each. Of course, the suggestion is absurd and 
simply serves to show the author’s ignorance 
of the subject on which he attempts to write. 
It would not be worthy of serious consideration 
except for the effect of this kind of twaddle on 
the minds of the grain man’s customers. 


FEDERAL VS. STATE CONTROL OF RAIL- 
ROADS 


The Supreme Court on January 6 handed 
down a decision which limits the power of the 
states over railroads and makes it apparent that 
shippers must look to Congress rather than to 
the legislatures of the several states for relief 
in traffic matters. 

A decision holds that since the passage of the 
Carmack amendment to the interstate commerce 
law in 1906, the states have ceased to have the 
right to annul contracts between railroads and 
shippers limiting the liability for loss of inter- 
state shipments. It is also held that the states 
have no power to penalize railroads for failure 
The 
Minnesota reciprocal demurrage law, authoriz- 
ing the recovery by shippers of a dollar a day 
for every day during which the railroad failed 
to furnish a car for the removal of freight, is 
declared unconstitutional. 

The Court takes the position that in the pass- 
age of the Carmack amendment Congress had 
manifested its intention to deal with the subject 


to furnish cars for interstate shipment. 
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of carrier liability for interstate shipments and 
in consequence state laws must give way. It 
holds that the federal law, as expressed in the 
Carmack amendment, deals with the damage of 
railroad shipments and does not prohibit con- 
tracts limiting liability in return for a low rate. 
As to the reciprocal demurage law for inter- 
state commerce, the Court says the Hepburn 
rate law expressly fixed the duty of carriers to 
furnish cars and this prevents the states from 
acting further in the matter. 

While the decision nullifies the efforts made 
by the grain trade to secure railroad reforms 
through state laws, it makes plain the direction 
their efforts should take in obtaining the relief 
to which they are entitled. 


THE COTTON CORNER DECISION 


Contrary to expectations, the United States 
Supreme Court has sustained, in effect, the 
Government’s contention that the cotton “cor- 
ner” engineered by James A. Patten and others 
in 1910 was a violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law and the case has been remanded to 
the Circuit Court for the Southern District of 
New York for trial. Because of the faulty na- 
ture of the indictments the Department of Jus- 
tice does not expect to secure convictions and 
the decision of the Supreme Court is, therefore, 
important only in its bearing on future attempts 
to corner commodities of general consumption. 

In reviewing the findings of the lower court 
the Supreme Court assumed that every element 
of “running a corner” was present in this case, 
but the opinion leaves the parties free to pre- 
sent the question to the District Court for its 
decision. The more important point of whether 
a conspiracy to run a corner in a staple com- 
modity normally a subject of interstate com- 
merce is a violation of section 1 of the anti- 
trust act is treated at length. 

In deciding this question affirmatively the 
Court states that this section of the Sherman 
law is not confined to voluntary restraints, as 
where persons engaged in interstate trade or 
commerce agree to suppress competition among 
themselves, but includes as well involuntary 
restraints, as where persons not so engaged con- 
spire to compel action by others, or to create 
artificial conditions, which necessarily impede 
or burden the due course of such trade or com- 
merce or restrict the common liberty to engage 
therein. 

It is held that while running a corner may 
tend to stimulate competition for a time, this 
does not prevent it from being a forbidden re- 
straint, as it also operates to thwart the usual 
operation of supply and demand, to withdraw 
the commodity from the normal current of 
trade and to enhance the price artificially and 
hamper users and consumers. The statute does 
not apply where the trade or commerce affected 
is purely intrastate, nor does it apply in inter- 
state commerce unless the effect thereon is 
direct. The Court, however, finds no difficulty 
in applying these tests to the present case. 

The decision says, in effect, that the con- 
spiracy to corner cotton was for the purpose of 
controlling the supply of an interstate com- 
modity for the purpose of enhancing its price 
and that in its operation of the corner would 
directly and materially impede and burden the 
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due course of trade among the states and there- 
fore inflict upon the public the injuries which 
the anti-trust act is designed to prevent. 

While the Patten case will now go back to 
the lower court and be tried on its merits, the 
decision of the Supreme Court is of the greatest 
importance to the grain trade. If, as the deci- 
sion portends, the government has in the Sher- 
man law an effective means of preventing cor- 
ners, there can be no possible excuse for legisla- 
tion to abolish option trading, since corners and 
their attendant evils have been the arguments 
on which all anti-future agitation has been 
based. 


TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE WINS 


The Transportation Committee of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, under the chair- 
manship of Henry L. Goemann, has been vic- 
torious in its fight for a modification of the 
rule of the Official Classification Committee in 
the matter of grain car minimums. Acting on 
a resolution adopted at the Norfolk convention 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Association, 
Chairman Goemann succeeded in bringing the 
matter to the attention of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, with the result that an 
order was issued amending the rule so as to 
permit the use of cars of less capacity than the 
prescribed carload minimums for grain. 

The amendment provides that the shipper 
must order cars of weight capacity equal to or 
in excess of the established minimums and 
whenever practicable the railroad is bound to 
furnish cars of the capacity ordered. If such 
cars are not available the carrier is permitted 
to supply smaller cars and the minimum weight 
to be charged thereafter will be the marked ca- 
pacity of the car. In no case, however, is this 
weight to be less than 40,000 pounds. Although 
the shipper may not order cars of less than 
minimum weight capacity, he is not prevented 
from loading larger cars to their full capacity, 
and the load will be taken at its actual weight, 
subject to the specified minimum. 

This modification of a rule that has been the 
source of great annoyance and considerable 
financial loss to the grain trade is naturally 
gratifying to the officers of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, as it will result in mate- 
rially overcoming the car shortage which has 
hampered country shippers during the move- 
ment of the present crops. It has made avail- 
able for use in grain traffic a large number of 
small capacity cars and will permit of a more 
liberal movement of grain than would otherwise 
come forward. 


ELEVATION ALLOWANCES LEGAL. 


Reluctantly, it is presumed, but inevitably, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has bowed to 
the Supreme Court and ruled that railroads can, 
for competitive reasons, make elevation allow- 
ances to shippers where no service is performed, 
thus legalizing a practice which it is believed has 
been more or less general since the decision in 
the Peavey case. The ruling of the Commission 
was in the case of Gund & Co. vs. the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company, and is 
published in full elsewhere in this paper. 

Under decisions of the Supreme Court in the 
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Peavey and Updike cases it was held that allow- 
ances are permissible where an elevator renders 
service to a carrrier or furnishes any of the in- 
strumentalities used in transportation, but the 
ruling of the Commission in the present case de- 
clares that railroads can legally make such 
allowances at competitive points although no 
actual elevation of the grain takes place. This, 
the Commission holds, is the only ruling that 
could be made under the third section of the 
interstate commerce act as intrepreted by the 
Supreme Court. 

The decision is one of great importance to 
the grain trade since, in a measure, it again 
opens up the whole subject, of elevation-in-tran- 
sit allowances. In fact, it makes legal a practice 
which may become more burdensome than those 
of the old days when it was difficult to distin- 
guish between an elevation allowance and a re- 
bate. The Commission admits that Gund & Co. 
were discriminated against by reason of the ele- 
vation allowance granted their competitor, but 
is powerless to prohibit this discrimination. The 
effect of this ruling is bound to be felt at many 
points, inasmuch as it permits the railroads to 
destroy competition in the grain trade in order 
to maintain it among themselves. 


CAR SHORTAGES AND TERMINAL FACILI- 
TIES 


That inadequate terminal facilities are more 
responsible for freight congestion than the lack 
of rolling stock was the statement made by 

, James J. Hill at a meeting of railroad men in 
New York recently. He called attention to the 
fact that the terminals at our great central mar- 
kets have not been enlarged in proportion to 
the increase in freight traffic and pointed out the 
danger of permitting this condition of affairs 
to continue. 

In 1909 the freight ton mileage of the coun- 
try grew eleven times as fast as the trackage 
and five times as fast as the equipment, and 
this ratio is subject to increase rather than de- 
crease. It will be much greater in this year 
of large crops and added tonnage. 

The assumption that a larger supply of cars 
is all that is needed to handle the increased ton- 
nage due to a big crop or a general revival of 
business is refuted by Mr. Hill. He declares 
that what is really needed is the greater move- 
ment of cars. The average movement of a 
freight car is twenty-four miles per day. ‘This 
means that the car is moving but two hours out 
of the twenty-four. Delays in loading and un- 
loading are partially responsible for the lost 
time, but much of it is consumed in getting into, 
out of or through terminals where there is not 
track room to handle the cars. 

The congestion that has resulted from the 
large receipts of grain at many of the terminal 
markets during the past month bears out Mr. 
Hill’s contention that increased facilities are 
needed at these points, but whether the present 
supply of freight cars is sufficient to handle the 
growing business of the railroads, even with 
enlarged terminal facilities, is open to question. 
Nor is Mr. Hill’s conclusion that unless the 
railroads are permitted to raise their rates they 
will be unable to make needed terminal im- 
provements to be accepted as an unbiased judg- 
ment. 
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KANSAS INSPECTION LAW A FAILURE 


It is-understood that an effort will be made 
to amend the Kansas grain inspection law at 
the present session of the legislature. The law 
provides for inspection and weighing of grain 
at all points within the state where, in the judg- 
iment of the chief grain inspector, there is suffi- 
cient business to warrant the expense of main- 
taining a deputy inspector and weighmaster. It 
has always been more or less of a farce and for 
years the department has not attempted to su- 
pervise the weighing of grain at points outside 
of Kansas City, Kan. About the only redeem- 
ing feature of the law, it is declared, is the 
section which gives the seller the right to dis- 
pose of his grain by sample if he so desires. 

It is proposed either to amend the law mak- 
ing the inspection of all grain compulsory or to 
amend it so as to eliminate the weighing of 
grain by the state unless requested by the ship- 
per and giving the boards of trade at interior 
markets the right to inspect grain when desired 
by the shipper. The grain dealers of the state 
naturally favor the latter proposition, since it 
is conceded that competent inspectors under 
the supervision of the different boards of trade 
are more desirable than a political inspection 


department. 
ee EEE 


Reports from the Northwestern States indi- 
cate that a large amount of grain is being held 
in elevators and on the farm. Travelers for 
elevator companies say that not much more than 


half the grain in western Minnesota has been 
marketed, in North 
Dakota are holding immense quantities of grain 
for better prices. 


while line elevator men 


It is admitted that corn is coming to market 
this season in better condition than it did last 
year, but this does not mean that the elevator 
owner can afford to take any more chances than 
he did when admittedly a large percentage of 
the crop was off-grade. 
ject to deterioration in transit and its condition 
at the primary market determines its keeping 


So long as corn is sub- 


qualities just so long will the buying of corn be 
a business that requires sound judgment and 
careful attention. 


The action of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in restoring the rate on export grain 
from Missouri River points to the Gulf was so 
unexpected that it caught many grain men at 
Kansas City and Omaha with contracts for ex- 
port shipment based on the low rate and neces- 
sitated a great deal of hustling to avoid serious 
In fact, the manner in which the Com- 
mission handled 


losses. 
this matter was a series of 
The reduced rates 
made by the railroads were to expire by limi- 
tation on 1, but the Commission, 
holding that the carriers had demonstrated their 


surprises to the grain trade. 
December 


ability to handle the business at the low rates, 
ordered them continued until March 31. Sub- 
sequently upon representations made by grain 
interests at a hearing in Chicago, the Commis- 
sion reversed itself and ordered the old rates 
restored, effective December 23. Naturally 
shippers were up “in the air” in their efforts to 
square their transactions with the rulings of the 
Commission. 
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Oklahoma has declared war on the chinch 
bug and a state-wide effort is being made to 


stamp out this pest. 


Canadian wheat shippers have begun to 
worry about the sweating of wheat going 
through the Panama Canal. Perhaps if their 
wheat was better cured before being sent to 
market, this danger would be lessened. 


Offers for boats to carry grain from Duluth 


to Buffalo at the opening of navigation indicate 
a scarcity of grain vessels next season. Ore 
rates are high and grain shippers will probably 
have to bid up to keep vessel owners in line. 


The Manitoba Grain Growers Company pro- 
poses to extend its operations into Alberta and 
will build sixty elevators in the latter province. 
The Alberta government announces that it will 
guarantee the bonds to be issued by the com- 
pany. 


At the conference of the Board of Directors 
and the Legislative Committee of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, held in Chicago 
on December 16, both the Lever bill and the Mc- 
Cumber bill were denounced. The Pomerene 
bill was indorsed. 


This is the season of the year when elevator 
operators, in common with other users of gaso- 
line engines, experience trouble with jacket 
water freezing. There are a number of anti- 
freezing solutions that will prevent annoyance 
from this source. 


Canadian grain moved this season with less 
complaint than for many years. There was 
practically no car blockade and no congestion 
at the head of the lakes. The harbors at Fort 
William and Port Arthur will be kept open by 


ice-breakers until January 20 for winter loading. 


A factor in the grain trade is the rapidity 
with which the increasing yield of oats in this 
country goes into consumption. The record 
crop of 1912 (1,418,337,000 bushels) is being 
absorbed so fast that the visible supply has been 
below normal for some time. 


Never has there been so much interest in im- 
proved corn as has been shown this fall. The 
number of corn shows has increased remark- 
ably and there is hardly a section that does not 
boast of a corn club. The movement for more 
and better corn in the South is especially note- 
worthy. 


Complaint has been made to the North Da- 
kota Railroad the Farmers’ 
Equity Exchange that elevator owners are 


Commission by 
stamping storage tags with an obligation on the 
part of the holder to sell his grain at the local 
price. It is declared that this practice is illegal 
and that farmers are losing large sums of 
money because the local prices are from 3 to 4 
cents below the market of the Twin Cities. 
Whether or not there is any justification for 
this complaint, a definite agreement of this 
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nature between buyer and seller is more equit- 
able than the practice of many sections, in 
which the elevator operator practically gives the 
farmer a “put” for which he receives no com- 
pensation. 


The export movement of grain from Balti- 
more during the last year four months of the 
old year were sufficient to tax the capacity of 
the elevators at that port. The oats exports 
were especially heavy, making up for a some- 
what disappointing business in wheat and corn. 


J. W. McCord, secretary of the Ohio Ship- 
pers’ Association, agrees with James J. Hill that 
railroads could meet all traffic requirements 
with their present equipment if terminal facili- 
ties were not so greatly inadequate. At the 
same time there is a general complaint from the 
grain trade of the state that the carriers are lax 
in enforcing rules that would tend to eleviate 
the present car shortage, which is seriously af- 
fecting the movement of Ohio grain. 


The Appellate Court has reversed the finding 
of the Circuit Court which several months ago 
granted a temporary injunction restraining the 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Company of Chicago from 
storing its own grain in any of the six public 
warehouses it owns. The injunction was 
granted on the petition of Adolph J. Lichtstern 
and was to issue on the filing of a bond of 
$100,000 by the latter. Inasmuch as this bond 
was never filed, the upper court holds that the 
injunction had never been “actually issued.” 


The International Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce at Boston adopted resolutions favor- 
ing bill of lading legislation along two lines, 
to-wit: (1) that the bill “must be binding upon 
the carrier whose agent has issued it, whether 
the goods have been received or not, after it 
has passed into the hands of an innocent pur- 
chaser; (2) it must be protected against forg- 
ery.” The necessity of this legislation was 
considered only in the light of the exporting 
trade of the world, estimated at $2,500,000,000 
a week. This sounds immense—the volume is 
beyond human comprehension; yet the sum is 
only equivalent to the amount of merchandise 
handled annually in the United States on order 
hills alone. 


Commenting on the influence of future trad- 
ing on the grain business of the country, the 
Chicago Inter’ Ocean says that a careful com- 
pilation of figures for the primary movement 
this year of wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley 
show. a total of nearly 850,000,000 bushels, or 
193,000,000 bushels more than in 1911, handled 
at the western markets, and points out that not 
only this vast amount of grain, but millions of 
bushels additional, which moved between pro- 
ducer and consumer without coming to primary 
markets, was handled by taking advantage of 
the facilities which our grain exchanges afford. 
“Do the banking interests of the country realize 
that grain is safe collateral for loans, only be- 
cause of the present methods available as pro- 
tection to all handlers of grain through the reg- 
ularly established exchanges? Do those en- 
trusted with legislative powe7, and those in 
Government executive positions, realize the ben- 
efit to both producer and consumer of the pres- 
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ent system of handling grain for future deliv- 
ery? If all fully realized it, there would be no 
agitation which would threaten to curtail the 
usefulness of the exchanges, but there would be 
a strong agitation for similar methods of trad- 
ing in other necessities. Speculation is one of 
the greatest equalizers of values and its ten- 
dency is to minimize fluctuations and reduce 
profits to the middle man because affording him 
an opportunity to do business with reasonable 
safety on a small margin of profit.” 


Here is a case from Washington where grain 
inspection is in part optional. A certain farm- 
ers’ warehouse company sold certain wheat 
which on arrival was “wet, mouldy and in a 
growing condition.” The buyer sued to re- 
cover damages, which the trial court awarded. 
‘the farmers thereupon appealed to the Su- 
preme Court, contending that plaintiff's recov- 
ery should not be allowed for the reason that 
it world subject its grain to the tests of the 
terminal inspectors; but the Supreme Court 
did not agree to that. Then there was a case 
in court at Chico, Calf., where a San Fran- 
cisco buyer of 3,800 sacks of barley of a farmer 
at $1.2714 per cental had to sue his seller, who 
held out 581 sacks when the price advanced 
and sold them to someone else at $1.67. The 
defendant told the court he thought he needed 
the 581 sacks for seed, but found he did not 
and then sold at the advance ; and the unsympa- 
thetic court made him pay damages. And 
there may be some more advocates of the recall 
of judges out there. 


The grain blockade at Buffalo, which was so 
serious during the latter part of December as 
to result in the railroad superintendents being 
summoned before the Public Service Commis- 
sion, was relieved to such an extent during the 
early part of the present month that the chair- 
man of the latter body no longer considered it 
necessary to have daily reports from the ele- 
vators relative to the grain situation. There is 
no doubt that the blockade at the close of navi- 
gation was the most serious in the history of 
the port. At one time there were 53 grain car- 
rying vessels lined up in the outer harbor, while 
twenty more were discharging their cargoes in 
the inner harbor. Grain interests contended 
that the railroads were lax in providing cars to 
move the rapidly accumulating grain and the 
Public Service Commission was appealed to for 
relief. At present conditions are nearly normal 
and elevators have reduced their forces. How- 
ever, with the opening of navigation it is ex- 
pected that there will be a recurrence of the 
congestion. There is said to be upwards of 
20,000,000 bushels of Canadian grain at Lake 
Superior ports that will be started for Buffalo 
when lake shipping is resumed. 


terstate Commerce Commission for the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad in the distribution of coal cars to 
miners, established a precedent which it is expected 
to follow in easing the grain car shortage. The 
commission held that on a day when a mine at a 
junction point orders no cars from another road 
it shall have its full rating on the Illinois Central; 
that when it orders from one other road it shall 
have 75 per cent of its full rating, and if it order 
from two roads, it shall have 50 per cent of its 
rating on the Illinois Central. 
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The Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company of 
Moline, Ill., remembered their friends in the holi- 
days by pleasant Yuletide wishes and the hope of a 
happy and prosperous new year. 


S. J. McTiernan, St. Louis representative of The 
Huntley Manufacturing Company of Silver Creek, 
N. Y., spent the holidays, together with Mrs. McTier- 
nan and Edward Hollis McTiernan, with relatives 
in Chicago. 

W. H. Eckhardt, in charge of the DeKalb County, 
Illinois, Crop Improvement Work in connection with 
the work of the Crop Improvement Committee of 
the Council of Grain Exchanges of North America 
has purchased from the Seed Trade Reporting 
Bureau a Brown-Duvel Moisture Tester for use in 
this work. 


The Hess Warming and Ventilating Company 
Chicago, Ill., report the following sales of grain 
driers since the last list was published: McDonald 
& Co., New Albany, Indiana; Smith Bros. & Velti 
Company, Lake Odessa, Michigan; Cuba Coffee and 
Trading Company, Palma Soriano, Cuba. 


The Stewart & Cook Manufacturing Company of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $150,000 to engage in the manufac- 
ture of grain choppers, feed mills, etc. John G. 
Stewart, James M. Cook, John F. Scallan, Joseph F. 
Costello, and Fred S. Moore are the incorporators. 

Geo. J. Noth, 402 Monadnock Block, Chicago, II1., 
manager western office of Sprout, Waldron & Com- 
pany of Muncy, Pa., was taken seriously ill early in 
January ‘and was later operated upon at the Pres- 
byterian Hospital for appendicitis. The operation 
was successful and his physicians advised him that 
he would be able to go to his home on January 12. 

A reproduction of the painting by Thomas Moran, 
N. A., subject “When Venice Ruled the Sea,” gives 
a very striking and handsome effect to the wall 
calendar sent out this year by Huntley Manufactur- 
ing Company of Silver Creek, N. Y. The painting is 
rich in color and will show a masterpiece in the 
office of the grain man as truly as that the Monitor 
machines are a masterpiece of service in the work- 
ing plant. A copy of the calendar will be mailed 
to any dealer on request. 

E. G. Heathcote, who has for many years ably 
represented the Nordyke & Marmon Company inter- 
ests with the millers of Virginia, Maryland and the 
Carolinas has decided to take a year’s vacation from 
active business life. His work has been taken up 
by J. B. Cooper of 705 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 
Mr. Cooper formerly represented the Nordyke & 
Marmon Company in Kentucky and Tennessee and 
brings to his new territory a thorough knowledge 
of milling and milling machinery. 

Visitors to the plant of Nordyke & Marmon Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., have recently noted among 
other evidences of prosperity, the newly completed 
and furnished office building and drafting rooms. 
This new building more than triples the company’s 
office and drafting room space and is fully occupied 
by the additional equipment and office staff necessi- 
tated by the present rush of business. The com- 
pany is also planning on largely increasing its shop 
facilities, although it only last spring completed a 
two-story addition to one of its largest buildings. 

At the annual meeting of the Barnard Manufac- 
turing Company of Spokane, Wash., recently held at 
its office in that city, the following officers were 
elected: President, Thos. E. Casady; vice-president, 
A. J. Hesler; secretary and treasurer, F. H. Finley. 
Mr. Casady is the secretary and treasurer of the 
Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company of Moline, 
Ill., and with Mr. Hesler, who is a resident of White 
Salmon, Wash., is largely interested as a stock- 
holder in the parent concern. Mr. Finley has been 
in active charge of affairs of the Barnard Manufac- 
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turing Company for several years and will continue 
in that capacity. 


The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Company, manu- 
facturers and distributors of grain elevator and 
flour mill machinery at Minneapolis, Minn., have in- 
corporated their business at Winnipeg, Man., with 
a capital stock of $150,000. The Winnipeg plant 
which was started some time ago is located at 774 
Dufferin avenue, and is fully equipped to make the 
smallest elevator bucket or the largest grain clean- 
ing machine. The business at Minneapolis has had 
a very large growth this year, over last, and the 
company proposes to build up the Canadian business 
to very large proportions. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company of Jersey 
City makes the interesting announcement that the 
selling price of their Silica-Graphite “One Quality 
Only” Paint is reduced. They say they make this 
reduction because the decrease in the price of lin- 
seed oil, which is used as the vehicle, enables them 
to do it, and because it is their aim at all times 
to give their customers any benefit possible in re- 
duction of price of materials. This well-known 
paint, whico has been the standard for nearly 50 
years with leading railroads and manufacturing 
plants as a maintenance paint, is a perfect, long 


FROST KING PROGRESS 


A new line of “Frost King” Gas and Gasoline En- 
gines has been brought out during the past year by 
the John Lauson Manufacturing Company of New 
Holstein, Wis. In accordance with their usual cus- 
tom these engines were made a very high grade, 
rather than a cheap and low priced line. The “Frost 
King” is now of uniform design and construction in 
all sizes and when a dealer has one size engine on 
his sample floor it is a representative of all en- 
gines in the Lauson line. The cylinder and base 
are cast separately. The cams run in a bath of oil 
and are enclosed in a dust proof case. 

A gear driven, rotary, alternating, slow speed 
Sumter Magneto is built into the engine which 
starts the engine on a slow turn in any weather 
and entirely eliminates batteries, coils, etc., and 
wearing parts are of case hardened steel ground to 
size. The finish is better than ever and the engine 
makes a very pleasing appearance, especially in 
operation as every engine is accurately balanced 
and runs very smoothly. The cut herewith shows 
one of the latest Lauson Standard Stationary En- 
gines for grain elevator use. 

The “Frost King” has been in very heavy demand 
during 1912 and although the output was doubled 
the company has found it impossible to fill orders. 
Plans are being completed for a large factory addi- 
tion to be erected early in the spring and the wheels 
will be kept humming during the Democratic ad- 
ministration. A large catalog of the Lauson 
“Frost King” line is in the hands of the printers 
and is to be one of the finest and most compre: 


hensive gas engine catalogs ever published. One of 


A LAUSON “FROST KING’? GAS 


service protector of all exposed steel and metal 


surfaces. 


A new booklet is just from the press on the Hess 
Improved Brown-Duvel Moisture Tester published 
by the manufacturers, the Hess Warming & Venti- 
lating Company of Chicago. The booklet treats 
thoroughly of the manufacture and use of the 
tester showing the improvements made from the 
original Brown-Duvel Tester and gives complete 
directions for operating the machine. There are 
also illustrations of the Torsian Balance and the 
Hess Special Balance made from the Hess com- 
pany’s own design by Fairbanks, Morse & Co. It 
will prove a useful book for those now making, 
and those contemplating making the moisture test 
on grains. 

The Williams Patent Crusher and Pulverizer 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., has now over 2,100 of 
their machines in operation. While their crushers 
and grinders are for almost every use, their special 
machine for the grain dealer and miller is the Wil- 
liams Infant Grinder which grinds barley, oats, 
wheat, kaffir corn, screenings, shelled corn, alfalfa, 
etc. A very great interest is also being shown in 
their snapped corn pneumatic system and the pneu- 
matic system of grinding and handling by air. They 
claim that air milling or pneumatic milling is the 
most practical form of feed milling ever devised. 
They will be pleased to send full particulars about 
the system on request. 


Receipts of oats in Minneapol's since September 1 
have amounted to 7,150,000 bushels, as compared 
with 3,400,000 bushels last year. 


ENGINE OF RECENT DESIGN. 


these will be mailed on in addition to a 
valuable souvenir to all dealers who are interested 
in the “Frost King” and will write direct to the 
John Lauson Mfg. Company, New Holstein, Wiscon- 
sin. 


request 


HISTORY OF THE CORN BROOM 


The ordinary house broom, made of broomcorn, 
dates back as far as 1786. Previous to that time 
husk brooms were used to sweep out the ovens, and 
splinter brooms made of birch, were employed for 
ordinary everyday purposes. The present broom in- 
dustry had its beginning in Connecticut, in 1786, 
when Levi Dickinson, a native of Weatherfield, 
went to Hadley carrying with him a new kind of 
corn seed which he showed his friends, saying that 
when full grown it would make better brooms than 
ever had been made. The housekeepers of Hadley 
laughed at him, but despite this, Dickinson was not 
discouraged, and harvested his first crop of broom- 
corn, managing to scrape the seed from the brush 
with a knife and a hoe, after which he made his 
brooms. 

He made the complete broom, including’ the 
handles, and grew his own flax for the twine, the 
whole costing him little. Believing that his neigh- 
bors would refuse to buy the new kind of broom, 
Dickinson in 1798 peddled his brooms in Williams- 
burg, Ashfield and Conway. The next year he car- 
ried them to Pittsburgh. The new brooms proved 
an immediate success, for as soon as housewives 
found how much better they were over the old husk 


or birch broom, they would buy no other. Other 
men went into the business and a new industry 
was born in Hadley. Dickinson lived until 1848, 


long enough to see the Hadley or corn broom in use 
all over the country, and the same broom, with im- 
provements, is now extensively sold everywhere. 
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NEW OFFICERS IN BOSTON 


The new officers of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce are James J. Storrow, President; J. Ran- 
dolph Coolidge, First Vice-President; Henry S. Den- 
Second Vice-President; Danial D. Morss, 
D. O. Joes, Manager Transportation De- 
James A. McKibben was re-elected Sec- 


nison, 
Treasurer; 
partment. 
retary. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS, CHICAGO BOARD OF 
TRADE 


The annual election of officers on the Board of 
Trade of the city of Chicago was held January 6 
resulting as follows: President, Edward Andrew, 
of the Nash-Wright Grain Co.; First Vice-President, 
Frank B. Rice of Star & Crescent Milling Co.; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Albert E. Cross of Ellsworth & 
Cross. 

Directors—Charles B. Quinn, C. H. Canby, John 
R. Mauff, John A. Rodgers, William L. Gregson. 

Committee of Appeals—Edw. F. Chapin, L. C. 
Brosseau, Henry H. Newell, F. F. Breckenridge, 
Ashley O. Jones. 

Committee on Arbitration—J. E. Brennan, Fred 
D. Stevers, Kenneth P. Edwards, James A. Begg, 
Chas. T. Hulburd. 


EDWARD ANDREW 


In connection with the election of Edward Andrew 
to the office of president of the Board of Trade of 


the city of Chicago on January 6, it would be ap- 


PRESIDENT EDWARD ANDREW. 


propriate to make use of the words, “Let him bear 
the palm who merits it.” For Mr. Andrew has dis- 
played an interest, an activity and zeal, in the 
Board’s affairs during the past years second to 
He has served as chairman of the Weighing 
Committee for seven years; he was chairman of the 
Membership Committee for five years, and has been 
on the Market Report Committee for two years, and 
is now serving as its chairman. He became a direc- 
tor of the Board in 1905, serving two terms. He 
was elected second vice-president of the Board in 


none. 
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1911; first vice-president in 1912, and will serve as 
its president during the coming year. 

Mr. Andrew was born in North Tarrytown, N. Y., 
in 1858. He attended school at Newark, N. J., where 
he resided for fourteen years up to 1877, when he 
removed to Chicago and engaged in the grain busi- 
ness with D. H. Baker. After ten years he became 
a member of the firm and the business was contin- 
ued under the name Baker & Andrew. This business 
was merged with Nash, Wright Co. when that firm 
was formed in 1893, Mr. Andrew becoming its sec- 
retary. He retained this office when the business 
was reorganized as the Nash-Wright Grain Co., in 
1910, and still holds that position. 

As a member of the Market Report Committee 
and as chairman of the Membership Committee, Mr. 
Andrew did very effective work for the Board. He 
was very active in inaugurating the Custodian De- 
partment in connection with the Weighing Depart- 
ment, which is now running successfully and which 
is highly appreciated as safeguarding the interests 
of the banks and the country shippers as well. 


NEW OFFICERS OF TOLEDO PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE 


At the annual election on the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change, held January 6, 1913, the following were 
chosen: For President, Fred O. Paddock; First 
Vice-President, Cyrus S. Coup; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, John A. Smith; Secretary, Archibald Gassa- 
way; Treasurer, H. Wallace Applegate. 

Directors—Frank I. King, Fred Mayer, Edw. L. 
Camp, David Anderson, E. L. Southworth, Henry 
W. Devore, Frank W. Annin, William E. Tompkins, 
Henry D. Raddatz, Frank R. Moorman. 


Committee of Arbitration—J. W. Young, G. D. 


Woodman, L. A. Mennel, W. H. Haskell, F. W. 
Jaeger, K. D. Keilholtz, C. W. Mollett. 
Committee of Appeals—H. L. Goemann, R. L. 


Burge, F. C. King, G. J. Ruddy, A. W. Boardman, 
O. H. Paddock, D. B. Noyes, R. P. Lipe, H. R. De- 
Vore, C. S. Burge, C. Rockwell. 


F. O. PADDOCK 


F. O. Paddock, who has been one of the most 
prominent figures in the cash grain business of the 
Toledo market for over 25 years, was elected presi- 
dent of the Toledo Produce Exchange at the annual 
election held January 6. 

Mr. Paddock removed to Toledo from Illinois in 
1886 and has been continuously engaged in the 
grain business since that time. He served, the 
Exchange as its pres:'dent in 1894 and served as 
vice-president four times since that time, declining 


the office of president two or three times as he 
thought there should be prominence given to some 
of the younger members who were entitled to rec- 
ognition. With his consent to serve another term 
he was unanimously elected to that office for the 
coming year. 

The following are some of the statements and rec- 
ommendations made in a speech to the members of 
the Exchange by Mr. Paddock, at the time of the 
announcement of the election on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 7: 

Members of the Exchange, Gentlemen: 

For years I have advocated working in harmony 
to build up our market. Work together, all pull to- 
gether. Don’t let petty jealousies keep you from re- 
joicing over the success of your neighbor, for the 
greater the success of each firm, the larger the vol- 
ume of business passing through our market—the 
greater are the opportunities for each and every firm 
to share in the increased prosperity sure to follow in 
the wake of larger business. 

If the volume of business is to be doubled in 1913, 
as I hope it will be, we need additional elevator ca- 
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pacity properly to take care of it. I leave it to you 
to say, why and where, and when it shall be built. 
We have been trying for years to secure uniformity 
of inspection of grain in all primary markets. Our 
department under Chief Culver has fairly and hon- 
estly lived up to the spirit and the letter of the uni- 
form grade rules, recommended by him to the Na- 
tional Grain Dealers Association and adopted by our 
Exchange in good faith, but from my own observa- 
tion and all the information I have been able to 
gather, all the other primary markets have adopted 
the uniform grade rules in phraseology only, and 


PRESIDENT F. O. PADDOCK. 


have kept right on inspecting and grading grain to 
suit their own markets and the requirements of their 
particular territory, and not only so, but some of 
them have invaded our territory and taken thou- 
sands of cars of grain naturally tributary to this 
market, because of more liberal grading in compet- 
ing markets. I am not in favor of lax inspection of 
grain—but when you have an efficient Chief Inspect- 
or, aS you have in Toledo, I am in favor of a more 
liberal interpretation of the Rules by the inspection 
department. Just so long as human judgments dif- 
fer—just so long as selfish interests in mankind pre- 
dominate—just so long as soil conditions and cli- 
matic surroundings are not identical in every respect 
in all sections of the country, just so long will it be 
practically impossible to secure uniformity of in- 
spection of grain in all the markets of the country. 
Iam therefore heartily in favor, the coming year, of 
our inspection department being operated wholly and 
independently in Toledo, for Toledo, and in the in- 
terests of Toledo territory and for the increase of 
business in this market. 

I am also in favor of the Government standardiza- 
tion of all grades of grain and the supervision by 
Government Commission during the movement of 
each cereal during the year at all primary markets. 
I hope our new transportation committee will take 
up the work where it now stands and soon push it 
to a successful issue, and either secure reshipping 
rates out, and specific rate into Toledo, in accord- 
ance with the complaint now in the hands of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for hearing, or 
failing in that, secure through routes and divisions 
over all lines in and out of this market. I believe it 
can be done and it must be done if we are to main- 
tain Toledo as a primary market and as the great 
winter wheat market of this, the center of the winter 
wheat territory. 

Let us then set our mark high for 1913. The vol- 
ume of business declined constantly and with great 
regularity from 42 millions in 1900 to 11% millions 
in 1909. For three years now it has been gradually 
crawling up again. 

I wish to say just a word of encouragement to our 
younger members, who have been so active the past 
year, for to their activity and enthusiasm much of 
our success the vast few years is due. I wish to 
congratulate you all that in spite of a loss of over 
one hundred million bushels of winter wheat in our 
own territory, the receipts of grain last year were 
nearly fifteen million bushels. If there’s luck in odd 
numbers according to Rory O’Moore, then in this 
year of 1913, let’s set our mark: for twenty-three mil- 
lions the coming year instead of fifteen. 


January 15, 1913. 


INCREASED EXPORTS FROM BOSTON 

The grain exports from Boston during the past 
year totaled 2,074,741 bushels more than in 1911, 
shipments amounted to 17,547,376 bushels of wheat, 
corn, oats, rye and barley, as compared with 15,472,- 
635 bushels during the previous year. The grain 
exports included 14,418,620 bushels of wheat, 1,763,- 
921 bushels of corn, 1,135,367 bushels of oats, 186,- 
041 bushels of rye and 43,427 bushels of barley. 
Corn and oats were the only grains which went 
abroad in smaller quantity than in 1911. 


INCREASE IN ALL GRAINS AT OMAHA 


The amount of grain handled on the Omaha Grain 
Exchange the year just closed, showed a decided 
increase over that of 1911. There was in the wheat 
receipts an increase of over 4,500,000 bushels. Oats 
increased over 3,500,000 bushels, and corn 1,000,000 
over the previous year. The total receipts of wheat, 
corn, oats, rye and barley amounted to 51,534,600 
bushels showing an increase of practically 6,000,000 
bushels over the receipts of 1911. Shipments were 
42,000,000 bushels as against 33,000,000 bushels for 
1911. 


NEW ORLEANS’ GRAIN EXPORTS INCREASE 


Large increases in the wheat exports of the port 
of New Orleans over 1911 are shown in the reports 
from the New Orleans Board of Trade. For the 
year closing December 30, the total amount of wheat 
handled for export was 7,580,587 bushels as com- 
pared with 223,722 busnels for 1911. The records 
further show that of this increase of 7,356,865 bush- 
els of wheat the receipts of the Texas and Pacific 
lines through Westwego elevators for 1912 were 
6,208,760 bushels. In addition to this, the Texas 
ana Pacific lines hauled into New Orleans 50,422 
bushels of corn. 


ELECTION AT KANSAS CITY 

The election held January 8, by the members of 
the Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., for offi- 
cers, directors and arbitration committee, resulted 
as follows: 

R. J. Thresher, president; D. F. Piazzek, vice- 
president. Directors—Oliver Denton, H. P. Ismert, 
T. F. McLiney, B. C. Moore, A. R. Pierson, Paul 
Uhblman. 

Geo. A. Aylesworth, who was second vice-presi- 
dent for the year 1912, becomes first vice-president 
under the rules of the Board. Six directors were 
held over from last year as follows: W. C. Goffe, 
B. F. Hargis, G. A. Moore, Chas. T. Neal, O. A. 
Severance, Thos. R. Smith. 


OFFICERS OF PEORIA BOARD OF TRADE 

At the annual election held on January 13, the 
following were elected officers of the Board of Trade 
of Peoria, I11.: 


President, J. H. Ridge; vice-presidents, N. R. 
Moore, J. W. Hendley; secretary, John R. Lofgrin; 
treasurer, Walter Booker; directors, A. G@. Tyng, 


Peter Casey, C. C. Miles, W. W. Dewey, D. Mowat, 
T. A. Grier, Louis Mueller, C. H. Feltman, Theo. G. 
Mueller, B. E. Miles; committee of arbitration, E. 
S. McClure, C. L. Daley, Geo. L. Bowman, all two 
years; committee of appeals, Wm. S. Miles, J. W. 
Byrne, T. J. Pursley, all two years, and George 
Brier, one year, to fill vacanacy. 


GOOD SHOWING AT TOLEDO 


The grain market of Toledo, Ohio, suffered a 
handicap during 1912 owing to the fact that the 
winter wheat crop was a practical failure through- 
out the section from which the market draws the 
major portion of its wheat. 

Yet despite this fact the total receipts of grain 
during 1912 from figures compiled by A. Gassaway, 
secretary of the Produce Exchange totaled 14,679,200 
bushels, compared with 15,108,300 bushels in 1911. 
Increases were made in oats and rye, the principal 
losses occurring in wheat and corn. As a conse- 
quence of the large shortage in No. 2 soft red win- 
ter wheat, the local contract grade, there was, for 
the first time in the history of the exchange, more 
wheat received by water than by rail. About 
3,609,000 bushels of wheat were deposited in Toledo 
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by lake carriers. Some of this was Chicago soft 
winter wheat but the bulk was spring wheat which 
local mills ground up very freely. 


ST. JOSEPH BOARD OF TRADE ELECTION 


William Burke, president of the Burke Grain Com- 
pany of St. Joseph, Mo., will serve as president of 
the St. Joseph Board of Trade the coming year. 
F. R. Warrick of the Elwood Grain Company is 
the newly elected vice-president. Directors are J. L. 
Frederick, S. T. Wildbohn, J. W. Craver, A. J. 
Brunswig, T. P. Gordon, A. L. Tenquay, R. R. Clark, 
A. C. Muench, W. L. Harroun. 

At a dinner at the Commercial Club, following 
the election of officers, one of the principal things 
spoken of was the need of a new terminal elevator 
in St. Joseph. Several of the railroad men present 
expressed their willingness to do their share finan- 
cially in support of the project, and predictions 
were made that a large terminal elevator would 
be in operation before the close of the year. 


MILWAUKEE HAS GOOD YEAR 


The grain trade of Milwaukee for 1912 aggregated 
a very large volume according to H. A. Plumb, sec- 
retary of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. 
The receipts of rye amounted to 3,000,000 bushels, a 
far greater quantity than ever before recorded for 
a corresponding period. Milwaukee is a great con- 
sumptive market for grain; manufacturing and 
other local demands absorb approximately 30 to 40 
per cent of the receipts. A large jobbing business 
is also done with the East and with the trade in 
all directions from Milwaukee. 

The actual volume of business transacted by Mil- 
waukee dealers is not fully represented by the fig- 
ures showing the receipts. There are many millions 
of bushels bought at one interior point and sold at 
another. Shipment is made direct and the grain 
does not come to Milwaukee. It is Milwaukee busi- 
ness, however, carried on by Milwaukee interests. 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE OF ST. LOUIS ELECTS 
OFFICERS 

The annual election of officers on the Merchants’ 
Exchange of St. Louis took place January 8, result- 
ing as follows: President, John L. Messmore; first 
vice-president, Marshall Hall; second vice-president, 
Roger P. Annan, Jr. 

Directors: Christian Bernet, Chas. L. Neimeier, 
Cary H. Bacon, W. H. Toberman, C. A. Morton. 

Committee of Appeals: Thos. K. Martin, W. E. 
Smith, F. Deibel, Maxwell Kennedy, Erich Picker, 
Jas. A. Connor, Gilbert Sears, F. W. Seele, John O. 
Ballard, Ludwig Hesse, Hugh Ferguson. 

Committee of Arbitration: B. J. McSorley, Otto 
J. Schulz, Adolph Corneli, Fred Hattersly, H. E. 
Papin, Fred A. Sieving, Louis F. Schultz, Thos. B. 
Gettys, R. J. Pendleton, E. L. Waggoner. 

The amendments and additions to the rules of 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange as published in 
our December issue were adopted by the members 
on December 28. 


LARGE RECEIPTS AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The grain receipts at Minneapolis for 1912 exceed- 
ed those of 1911 by almost 26,000,000 bushels, at the 
same time largely exceeding those of previous rec- 
ord breaking years. The biggest increase was in 
the wheat receipts, followed by oats and flax, re- 
spectively. The only decrease was in corn, which 
fell below last year’s receipts by 1,825,000 bushels. 

The directors of the Milwaukee Chamber of Com- 
merce, in the latter part of December, voted to 
amend its rules so as to provide that warehouse 
receipts in other markets are deliverable there, pro- 
viding that at the time of the sale the name of 
the warehouse into which the grain will be shipped 
is specified. A few years ago such a rule was in 
force, but was amended to read that all deliveries 
should .be made from Elevator “A,” Milwaukee. 

With an additional purchase of two moisture test- 
ers, of six burners each, Chief Grain Inspector 
Tompkins of the Peoria Board of Trade can now 
handle 36 cars at once. As it requires thirty min- 
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utes to make the test, his department can handle 
72 cars an hour. 

Walter E. Smith was recently elected chairman 
and Harry J. Wood, vice chairman, of the Grain 
Board, a new organization in the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce. 


NEW OFFICERS FOR SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 

The officers for 1913 of the Atlanta Grain Dealers’ 
Association are: Joseph Gregg, Sr., president; J. J. 
Russell, first vice-president: Almore Morgan, sec- 
ond vice-president. Board of directors—Tully J. 
Brooke, E. A. Holbrook, G. C. Rogers, J. Le Roy 
Duncan. The annual report of the association 
showed a very prosperous grain business done by 
members for 1912, and the organization is in a sat- 
isfactory condition in financial a well 
respects. 


as other 


THE SITUATION IN MAY CORN 


Southworth & Co., of Toledo, have the following 
to say on May corn in their special letter of Jan- 
uary 8: 

“May corn this year presents some exceedingly in- 
teresting angles. It already has recovered three 
cents from the November lows due to the Govern- 
ment’s statement of record-breaking crops of all 
feed-stuffs. Many investors who placed their buying 
orders too low, are still ‘waiting, fondly waiting.’ 
Will the early lows again be reached? There’s the 
question. Car shortage curtailed the early move- 
ment, and while it has since grown to large pro- 
portions, the arrivals have been well taken care of, 
and the visible supply has not yet totalled six mil- 
lion bushels. 

“The first five months of the year show an 
upward trend. As a rule, less than 20 per cent of 
the crop leaves the farm. The United States pro- 
duces 90 per cent of all corn raised, but is normally 
far behind Argentine, a comparatively insignificant 
producer, in the way of exports. American farmers 
find the most profitable disposition of their corn is 
for feeding purposes. This year, however, feeding 
requirements are below par and the surplus states 
have an unusual abundance. The seven principal 
states produced 1,870 million, or 430 million more 
than the preceding year. This difference becomes 
a huge question mark in the investment situation 
wnen it is noted as being more than twice the aver- 
age total received at primary points throughout the 
year; for it is the extra supply that will become a 
determining price factor between now ard the end 
of May. 

“Our exports are a comparatively small amount of 
our total production; but they are a large propor- 
tion of primary receipts—generally from 20 per 
cent to 30 per cent. This is where the surplus takes 
on added importance. Annual receipts in the eleven 
terminals comprising the primary markets—Toledo, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Kansas City, Detroit, 
Duluth, Minneapolis, Peoria, Indianapolis and Oma- 
ha, have ranged from 153 to 227 millions in the past 
six years, while exports over the same period have 
ranged from 35 to 85 million. Chicago gets on an 
average 50 per cent of all primary receipts, largely 
because it is the market for Iowa and Illinois, which 
raise 25 per cent of the total. 

“Chicago May corn has sold in the forties between 
the first of January and the last of May during three 
of the last seven years, but in each instance it has 
rebounded to fifty or better, and with one exception 
has finished above the half-dollar mark. 

“Our corn exports are heaviest during January, 
February and March, after which we feel the com- 
petition of Argentine, whose crop is harvested in 
March. Present condition of Argentine is excellent. 

“The United States corn visible generally increase 
until April, when reductions are in order. Largest 
visible in recent years was 16,208,000 in March, 1906. 
It frequently goes below two million in November 
and December. 

“In summing up the situation the increasing use 
of corn for commercial purposes must be considered. 
There are said to be 132 such uses—for alcohol, 
beer, whiskey, glucose, corn oil, gluten food, starch, 
oil meal, molasses, coffee substitute, many varieties 
of breakfast food, ete.” 
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CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 

Chicago.—Secretary J. C. F. Merrill reports that 
during the month of December the following new 
members were received into the Board of Trade: 
Robert E. L. Sunderling, Wm. J. Buttschau, Wm. 
A. Bochmann, Frank E. White, Jesse Briegel, Fred- 
eric R. Burrows, Garfield T. McLean, Benjamin E. 
Loveland. Transfers were granted to Leander M. 
Locke, Theodore H. Waterman, Hst. of Miles B. 
Crafts, Henry J. Aaron, Herbert A. Baughn, Est. of 
Frederick R. Warner, Wm. Larson, Hiram S&S. 
Bicket, and Est. of Wm. 8S. Crosby. 

Duluth.—Secretary Charles F. MacDonald reports 
Cc. S. Moore as a new member of the Board of Trade 
for December and W. R. McCarthy, withdrawn. 

Milwaukee.—Secretary H. A. Plumb sends us the 
following new members admitted to the Chamber of 
Commerce since our last issue: Paul M. Morris, 
August C. Kurz. Memberships transferred were 
Chas. J. Chapin, Wm. M. Caldwell, Jacob E. Friend, 
deceased. 

St. Louis—Secretary Eugene Smith reports the 
following new members admitted to the Merchants’ 
Exchange during December: Henry HE. Theiss, 
Fritz Mark. Resignations were received of John 
J. Dale, F. W. Johnson and A. A. De Long. 

San Francisco.—Statistician Wm. B. Downs re- 
ports E. S. Waugenheim of Simon Newman & Co., 
of Newman, Calif., a new member of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Toledo.—Secretary Archibald Gassaway reports 
the following new members admitted to the Produce 
Exchange during December: J. C. Husted, of C. A, 
King & Co., Toledo, and A. S. Jackson, of Jackson 
3ros. Company, Chicago. 


NOTES. 

The Lonsdale Grain Company of Kansas City, 
Mo., has filed a statement increasing its capital 
stock from $15,000 to $50,000. 

The Brokamp-Cavanaugh Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been incorporated to deal in hay and 
grain with a capital stock of $10,000. 

The Grain Exchange of Calgary, Alberta, is con- 
templating the erection of a new building. The 
business of the Exchange has had a steady growth 
since its organization in 1909. 

A. H. Gillis, former county assessor of Wyan- 
dotte County, Kansas, is spoken of for the office 
of State Grain Inspector of Kansas, which has been 
heid the past years by D. lL. Gordon. 

Rosenbaum Brothers, of 77 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago, Ill., expressed their usual kindly greetings 
and good wishes to their many friends, during the 
holiday season, in an attractively printed folder. 

C. O. Reynolds & Co., of Chicago, have incorporat- 
ed with a capital stock of $100,000 to do a general 
brokerage and commission business. The incor- 
porators are C. O. Reynolds, M. H. McKillin, F. D. 
Reynolds. 

Embossed ears of golden corn surmounted the 
yuletide wishes that Pope & Eckhardt Co. of Chi- 
cago, extended to their friends the closing year. A 
wreath of holly added to the attractiveness of the 
noliday greeting of this well known Chicago firm. 


Shearson, Hammill & Co., of Chicago, announce 
that they have acquired and will continue the busi- 
ness and the offices formerly conducted by Piper, 
Johnson & Case in the Chamber of Commerce Build- 


ing, and the McKnight Building at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

A desk calendar of attractive appearance is a 
holiday gift from the St. Louis office of Goffe & 


Carkener Company of Kansas City, Mo., G. C. Mar- 
tin, manager of the St. Louis office, is one of the 
popular, well posted grain men of that market. 


On January 1, the T. A. Jennings Co. and Owen 
& Jennings of Lynchburg, Va., consolidated under 
the firm name of Jennings, Owen & Jennings. The 
capital stock of the new company is $75,000. The 
officers are T. A. Jennings, president; John T. Owen, 
vice president; Clyde Jennings, secretary. The 
company will operate the large storage warehouse 
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and elevator formerly occupied by the T. A. Jen- 
nings Company. The warehouse has a storage cap- 
acity of 150 cars of feed and hay, and the elevator 
a capacity of 25,000 bushels. 

Friends of D. V. Heck of Hardman & Heck, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., will be able to visit him in the near fu- 
ture in a new and handsome residence. A home 
site was recently purchased by Mr. Heck opposite 
the entrance to Schenley Farms Terrace, and plans 
have been completed for a modern home. 


The following were appointed by President Frank 
M. Bunch as representatives of the Chicago Board 
of Trade to the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America for one year: H. N. Sager, J. C. 
F. Merrill, C. B. Pierce, Robert McDougal, C. H. 
Canby, S. P. Arnot, R. G. Chandler, W. L. Gregson, 
B. A. Eckhart. 


G. A. Hax of G. A. Hax & Co., of Baltimore, Md., 
made a combined business and pleasure trip to the 
west with his family after the first of the year. He 
visited the cities of Columbus, Ohio, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Chicago, Ill., Fort Wayne, Ind., and on his re- 
turn attended the corn show and grain and hay 
dealers meeting at Lima, Ohio, on January 10. 


Fred Mayer and Fred W. Jaeger of J. F. Zahm 
& Company, Toledo, Ohio, collaborated in “The 
season prompts us to express appreciation of that 
intangible and valuable asset ‘goodwill,’ a gift you 
have so kindly bestowed on us during the past 
year.” Words fitly and seasonably spoken, but the 
two Freds can be depended upon to say the right 
thing at the right time to all their many friends. 


W. A. Fraser Company of the Royal Insurance 
Building, Chicago, had an extra gift for their em- 
ployes at the close of the year. In addition to the 
usual Christmas money, the board of directors of 
the company decided on a plan to allow dividends 
on the net earnings of the company to employes 
who had been with the company over one _ year, 
based on a per cent of the yearly salary and length 
of employment. The first dividend was arranged 
to be paid in January, immediately after the annual 
stockholders’ meeting. 


Bert A. Boyd of Indianapolis, Ind., had a holiday 
greeting for his friends in the form of a thermom- 
eter and a picture of the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade as the home of the Indianapolis Commission 
man. As the commission man’s likeness also ap- 
peared on the picture it is apparent that the mer- 
cury in the thermometer could not descend very 
fast. However, it could be said with greater truth, 
no doubt, that Bert Boyd is a live one, rather than 
a warm one. We are willing to admit both anyway, 
and so, without question, do his friends. 


Lamson Bros. & Co. of Chicago entertained the 
heads of departments of the firm, pit traders and 
employes at a banquet in the Gray Room of the 
Hotel Sherman on the evening of January 6. About 
65 took their places at table at 7:30 o’clock and fol- 
lowing an excellent dinner there were a number of 
good speeches made, Leslie F. Gates acting as 
toastmaster. The banquet was not a new feature 
but was given following out the company’s annual 
custom of bringing their men together with the 
view of a closer relationship among the men thus 
securing more effective service for their customers. 


A poem of three verses, author unidentified, en- 
titled “It Can Be Done,” is being sent out as a wall 
hanger by Frank J. Delany, grain commission mer- 
chant of 930 Postal Telegraph Building, Chicago, 
Ill. He says the idea in the poem is the spirit that 
biings results in his office. The two first verses tell 
of the man who tackled the thing (with a bit of a 
grin) that his friends said could not be done, and 
did it. The last verse is worth the attention of 
everyone and runs as follows: 

There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done, 

There are thousands to prophesy failure; 

There are thousands to point out to you, one by one, 

The dangers that wait to assail you; 

But just buckle in, with a bit of a grin, 

Then take off your coat and go to it; 

Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 

That “cannot be done,” and you'll do it. 


January 15, 1913. 


[Special Correspondence. ] 


PHILADELPHIA GRAIN TRADE NEWS 


BY E. R. SIEWERS. 

On January 18 the regular nominations for the 
officers and directors of the Commercial Exchange 
will be publicly posted on the grain floor, and on 
January 28, ten days afterwards, the regular an- 
nual election is held. From present indications 
the successful ticket will be: President, Antonio 
Sans; Vice-President, William M. Richardson; 
Treasurer, Joseph W. Beatty, with Secretary Frank 
Evans Marshall, Stenographer Lorenzo J. Riley and 
Chief Clerk Henry E. Tumelty booked for re-ap- 
pointment by the new Board of Directors. Louis G. 
Graff, having served two terms very satisfactorily 
as vice-president, will probably retire and await 
higher honors. The six holdover directors are: 
George M. Richardson, C. Herbert Bell, Samuel L. 
McKnight, John J. Buckley, Emanuel H. Price and 
Barnabas Devitt, and the six whose terms are about 
to expire are William M. Richardson, Winfield S. 
Woodward, Walter K. Woolman, Jacob B. Pultz, 
Samuel J. Clevenger and G. Perey Lemont, a num- 
ber of whom will more than likely be re-nominated 
and re-elected. 

The continued hot air vaporings of some of the 
regulation penny-a-liners here, intimating that the 
Commercial Exchange is split into irreconcilable 
factions, is to a great extent a myth, pure and sim- 
ple, and the intimation continually harped upon, 
that there is a bitter and irrepressible conflict be- 
tween prominent trade interests and the transporta- 
tion companies has scarcely any foundation out- 
side of occasional slight differences of opinion 
which are very apt to prevail in associations of 
large membership. 

Let it be distinctly understood that there never 
was a period in the history of the Commercial Ex- 
change when the great railroad companies with 
terminals in this city were in a more satisfactory 
relationship with the trade than at present. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad authorities have cheerfully 
granted every concession asked by the Exchange in 
relation to the construction of the big million dollar 
modern grain elevator at Girard Point, and have 
agreed to all of the suggestions made by the Grain 
Committee and the Inspection Department. The 
working together in future of the great commercial 
and transportation interests will add much to in- 
crease the general grain business, both foreign and 
domestic, at this port. The Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Railway officials have just recently made costly 
and extensive improvement at the Port Richmond 
Elevator to give this city greater and more effective 
facilities looking toward the prompt handling and 
treating all manner of grain. 

Mr. Richardson represents the younger active 
progressive element of the Commercial Exchange in 
all things, simply this and nothing more, and a 
large portion of the membership feel grateful to 
him and his confreres, Messrs. Sans, McKnight and 
others, who effected an honorable settlement with 
the Liverpool authorities after a long and disas- 
trous corn embargo period, which in the end served 
to place the standard of grain inspections here in a 
stronger position than ever, and restored the repu- 
tation of the Exchange to its former high ideal in 
foreign lands. 

The records of the past year show the pilots at 
this port brought in 1,507 vessels, as compared with 
1,434 during 1911, and took out 1,492, against 1,403 
the year previous. .And as to the summary and 
comparisons of receipts and exports of grain, while 
corn shipments abroad fell off unavoidably on ac- 
count of the action of the Liverpool Corn Trade 
Association in cutting out this port for a number of 
months, yet there was an increase in which receipts 
for 1912, amounting to 5.854,559 bushels over those 
of the previous year, with an export gain of 6,256,- 
753 bushels, and though for a number of years not a 
bushel of oats went abroad, there was shipped dur- 
ing 1912, 1,426,593 bushels, a clean and total in- 
crease over 1911. In addition to this large cargoes 
of flaxseed and barley have gone to European points 
and within ten days all previous records have been 
broken in the quick loading of export grain. 

And now, since the municipality, the state, and 
the national government, as well as all of the com- 
mercial interests here have joined hands for one 
common purpose to place Philadelphia, its harbors 
and rivers and its traffic equipments and advan- 
tages in the lead of the increasing business pos- 
session, the New Year dawns upon trade lines in the 
most auspicious manner. Among the sadness and 
regretful changes during the closing months of the 
year, were the passing away from the active 
scenes of busy trade life of three of the most use- 
ful and worthy presidents of the Commercial Ex- 
change, all ranging in ages from near to above 
the allotted time laid down by the Psalmist—E. L. 
Rogers, Samuel C. Woolman and James B. Canby, 
comprising a combined official term of eight long 
years at the head of-their prosperous organization— 
and may the mantles of their good works fall upon 
the shoulders of those coming to take their honored 
places. 


January 15, 1913. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


Following are the receipts and shipments of grain, 
ete., at leading receiving and shipping points in the 
United States for the month of December, 1912, and 
for the entire year: 


BALTIMORE.—Reported by Jas. 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce. 


B. Hessong, Secre- 
Figures for Decem- 


ber: 

; Receipts Shipments—— 
Articles, 1912. eo LAS 1912. 1911. 
Wheat, bu.....12,488,385 11,088,586 9,716,887 ee es 

Gorn, busca). 13,197,593 14,482,742 10,275,679 11,382,54 
Oate® bleh 17,481,271 3,170,477 138,988,723 2 "206 
Barley, bw... 197,967 SOA gia ni sie, Bi ne 

IRV.es2 8 Ulanysvenas 579,588 GE GND Siberian serves tes ue tates ee 
Tim. seed, bu. 48,643 28;707 4,687 1,905 
Clover seed, bu. 17,765 13,021 1,307 892 
inlany WtOns.:. ws 63,078 70,326 islets} 18,079 
Flour, bbls.... 1,916,021 - 2,276,047 853,417 982)354 


BALTIMORE.—Reported by Jas. B. Hessong, Secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce. Figures for year 


1912; 
Receipts——— ape LN 
Articles, 1912. 1911. 1912. 
Wheat, bu.... 2,758,832 559,918 2,292,107 580, 737 
Orme Wer. ver 2,359,788 2,503,068 1, 1289, 514 1,799,620 
Oats, bu....... 1,274,645 118,765 2, 2,891,922 284 
Barley, bu.... 124,672 3,226 eae wera 
EUV OUnsaral 135,319 56,944 anise Be vast 
Tim. seed, bu. 4,908 680 672 220 
Clover seed, bu 4,613 See 1,214 wicca 
ETA LONG. - aces 5,840 5,295 962 904 
Flour, bbls 272,421 184,177 190,371 7,813 
No members elected and no transfers. 
BOSTON.—Reported by James A. McKibben, Secre- 


tary of the Chamber of Commerce. Figures for Decem- 


ber: 
Pecely es Shipments—— 

Articles. 1912. 1901: 19L2 HOw 
Flour, bbls 207,490 173,853 110,232 47,334 
Wheat, bu.... 2,117,840 1,309,597 1,806,318 1,744,725 
Conn, PDUs 147,961 648,514 31,822 386,531 
Oats, VOW were 548,116 386,487 213,304 1,294 
Rye; bu... 29,130 4,185 43,427 eet 
Barley, bu. 281,772 14, 451 103,902 
Flaxseed, bu. 72,604 oi BTC2E Og fetes hace 
Peas, (Wonavo 2 21,462 7, 750 tre oe Wena 
Millfeed, tons.. 1,280 ie 857 108 1,068 
Corn meal, bbls. 4,005 2,665 1,460 2,913 
Oat meal, cases 16,205 24,047 3,231 able dr 35 
Oat meal, sacks 22,945 51,063 29,823 49,812 
Fay, tOniss ae 13,500 15,700 1,082 2,511 

BOSTON.—Reported by James A. McKibben, Secre- 


tary of the Chamber of Commerce. Figures for year 


1912: 

Receipts - pe ne 

Articles. 1912. 1911, 1912 1911. 

Flour, bblss... 2,010,797 1,852,145 655, 702 574,266 
Wheat, bu....14,503,014 9,205,777 14,418,620 8,891,105 
Worms, BU. acess 2'039,932 6,665,785 1,763,921 6,445,470 
Oats; Wass sas 5,485,851 4,420,589 1,135,367 119,111 
ERGs, Pa retarnace e 77,414 40,605 43,42 Abe iecathe 
Barley, bu.. 422,846 47,564 186,041 25,149 
Flaxseed, bu. 104,465 ee AEE 78,98 sapere fie 
Peas, bu arecenerace 87,567 46,928 Seige 1,800 
Millfeed, tons. 12,218 11,252 1,265 2,772 
Corn meal, bbls. 49,182 35,770 22,501 22,079 
Oat meal, cases 216,218 181,738 126,577 139,493 
Oat meal, sacks 206,962 221,210 184,991 145,311 
ELA ee LOS wey cre 144,060 172,180 18,708 39,608 


CHICAGO.—Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of 
the Board of Trade. Figures for December: 


Receipts Shipments—— 
Articles. 1912 1911. 1912: 1911. 
Wheat, bu.... 1,657,000 1,086,100 1,965,000 1,319,600 
Corns. BU. oe 13,287,000 8,925,250 5,563,000 5,182,500 
Oates a. 980,500 6,256,300 8,403,000 4,708,400 
Barley, bu. 3,714,000 2,280,300 744,000 429,300 
RYyEne DUH. ts 257,000 179,500 110,000 80,300 
Tim. seed, lbs. 2,182,000 1,120,300 2,224,000 687,800 
Clover seed,lbs. 295,000 94,700 872,000 131,300 
Other grass 
seed, lIbs.... 1,021,000 987,800 2,411,000 * 919,200 
Flaxseed, pu. 652,000 144,400 4,000 6,400 
Broom corn, Ibs. 6,195,000 612,900 1,184,000 506,400 
Piaivans tons nes 28,550 33,049 1,986 8,094 
Flour, bbls. 801,000 534,882 460,000 417,535 


CHICAGO. —Reported by J-.6: Br. Merrill. Secretary of 
the Board of Trade. Figures for year 1912: 


Receipts Shipments—— 

Articles. 1912. 1911. 1912. 1911. 
Wheat, bu.... 35,914,000 37,118,100 35,726,100 23,339,500 
Corny “DU sak a 112,690,000 108,550,500 73,739,100 87,930,600 
Oats; DWersiesee- 118,491,300 94,099,800 102,077,000 77,428,500 
Barley, nes . 20,355,200 23,342,100 3,504,000 5,892,000. 
Rye, bu.. . 2,798,500 its 790,200 1,167,000 823,500 
Tim. seed, “Ybs. 24,970,000 22.752/100 25,091,100 20,371,500 
Clover seed, lbs. 4,593,100 3, 831, 400 38,869,500 2/780;600 
Other grass 

seed, lIbs.... 14,556,900 11, peer 600 30,552,900 13,812,100 
Flaxseed, bu. 2,298,500 959,500 409,100 65,600 
Broom corn, lbs. 16, a 900 18, 758, 700 7,799,400 12,831,800 
pays LOS sates 342,617 283,979 52,598 18,682 
Flour, bblis.... 7,070,898 5, 859,396 6, 268,876 5,781,092 

CINCINNATI.—Reported by W. C. Culkins, Supt. of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Figures for December: 

——Receipts Shipments 

Articles, 912. 1911. 1912. 1921. 
Wheat, bu 190,908 188,452 195,655 151,062 
Cornel DUr sae. 942,023 951,364 518,828 711,722 
Oats) “bux. co. 738,830 377,470 621,302 359,654 
Barley, bu 121,914 76,186 5,000 3,024 
Rye, Duly es. 55,119 79,926 62,621 44,794 
Tim, seed, 100- 

lb. bags..... 1,412 1,778 6,197 626 
Clover seed, 

100-lb. bags. 2,412 621 1,902 1,714 
Other grass s’d, 

100-Ib. bags. 40,552 19,670 16,415 13,955 
Flaxseed, 100- 

Ibs) bags:i.2 i. 84 27 99 33 
Broom corn, lbs 844,949 205 36,951 43,618 
Etiaiy. “tOnsek «+ es 12,052 13,008 13,563 12,564 
Flour, bbls..... 164,957 112,261 162,295 121,125 

CINCINNATI.—Reported by W. C. Culkins, Supt. of 
the Chamber of Commerce. Figures for year 1912: 

Receipts Shipments—— 

Articles 1912. 1911. may, 
Wheat, bu..... 3,235,605 3,946,681 
RANT, “US, oo siete 9,806,063 9,367,710 
OStS,<) DU. 06 ae 7,621,681 7,329,426 
Barley, bu. 495,981 490,354 f 
UGG DUllsels «chs 588,898 727,437 - 307, 113 290, 046 
Tim, seed, 100- ; 

IDs “DAES lec 52,954 38,308 33,448 24,846 
Clover ‘seed, 

100-Ib. bags.. 36,594 37,396 28,943 33,937 
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Other grass s’d, 


100-Ib. bags. 193,030 124,439 35,573 91,706 
ee Sh amet 43 135,57 91,706 
Ibo palese se, 196 1,003 
Broom corn, lbs. 2,278,615 1,235,940 
Hay,) tons: .;.: reas 155,195 
Flour, Lae et 437,22 1,472,930 


Donov: in, 


$15,512 
Seeretary of 
Figures for Dec abet 


P — Receipts——— 

Articles, 1912. 1911. 1911. 
Witeat “bits 223,000 Q5, 400 18,800 
Corn: puna 437,800 240,000 367,715 
Oates Dus. cones 300,050 16,000 9,652 
Barley, bu.... 73,000 Pi Norn eee ae: 
IEA [leo eh 7,000 9,000 12,650 
Flour, bbls. 23,600 31,400 21,368 


DETROIT.—Reported by M. 


s. Donovan Secretary of 
the Board of Trade. : 


Figures for year 1912: 


; ~~ Receipts— Se ball a mg 
Articles. erie] 2 1911. 1911, 
Wheat, bu. 715, 000 2,864,000 265,000 

7 4,103,000 ,86 2,3227000 

Oats, Dwi 3497, "000 Sree) 000 596,000 275,000 
Banloy. Wun. 196,000 3,700 3,300 
IRVOW DU ts sity 166,100 73,460 133,000 
Flour, bbls. 287,900 281) 000 326,500 225,000 
DU LUTH. —Reported by Chas. F. Macdonald, Secre- 


tary of the Board of Trade. Figures for December: 


‘ ———Receipts Shipments 
Articles. 1912. 1911. 1911. 
Wheat, bu..... 9,914,579 2,461,286 2,413,241 
Corn neDusvicns. jot aoe 2 Bayern sient 

Oats, bu:., 

Barley, bu 

TS WAP) O10 Macy eA os i 

Flaxseed, bu.. 3,6 f uly 
Flour, bbls. 83, 980 290,260 


Flour pr odue’ n 


DULUTH.—Reported by Chae 1 Macdonald, | Secre- 


tary of the Board of Trade. Figures for year 1912: 
Receipts— —_ Shipments 
Articles. 91 1911. 1912 1911 
Wheat, bu....86,777, 990 34, Peake pee 83 ,829,446 28,191,754 
Corns “Dts ca. 7,936 6 12,179 i 697,450 
Oats, bu. “10,3287940 11,006,038 ,818,995 
Barley, . 10,932,261 10,449,059 : 
Rye, bu 1,904,573 1,845,784 
Flaxseed, bu. - 15,605,893 14,592,287 65 
Flour, DbIsies. 5,382,150 6,366,610 a 978. 165 


Flour produe’n 996,685 E 

GALVESTON.—Reported by: John Ete ‘Upschulte. 
Inspector Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. 
for December: 


‘Chief 
Figures 


— Receipts———— Pee 
Articles. 1912. 1971. 1912. 1911. 
Wheat, bu.... 1,232,000 Paden TST TECOOIIeL. syn 
Corn Dwask 2 103,000 11,000 a 
Rye, bu. ti 16,000 Brio yee Sone edhe 
Flour, bbis.... 32,000 22 000 


‘Chief 


GALVESTON. —Reported by Bohn HH. “Upse ‘hulte, 


Inspector of the Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. 
Figures for year 1912: 
Receipts— Shipments 
Articles. 1912. 1911 1912, 1911. 
Wheat, bu 8,566,000 Nerd 7,915,703 63,965 
Corn, “pu vodadt 431,000 130,654 337,088 
Oats, bu 204,000 Se neohome eraayat tess 
Rye), lodestar. 66,000 Stu lameet preiie 
Flour, bbls.... 365,000 315,000 sChiste Cee Stare 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, 
Secretary of the Board of T'rade. Figures for December: 
———Receipts Shipments 
Articles. 1912. 1911. 1912 1911. 
Wheat, bu..... 2,566,800 819,600 2,458, 800 770,400 
Corn, bu....-.. 1,588,750 2,202,000 713,750 1,416,000 
OBS Usa cee 411,400 510,000 380,800 350,200 
Barley, bu..... 40,600 30,800 29,400 15,400 
RAVES PD US Raetaxche 27,500 2,200 11,000 1,100 
Kaffir corn, bu. 644,600 398,200 323,000 311,000 
Flaxseed, bu... 2,000 1 000 ny acteeosirece 
Bran, tons.... Tat 360 680 2.600 4,400 
Hay, tonsis..% 34.53 6 33,096 8,436 4,680 
Flour, bbls.... 26,000 16,000 156,000 94,500 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, 
Secretary of the Board of Trade. Figures for year 1912: 
Receipts Shipments 
Articles. 1912. 1911. 1912, 1911. 
Wheat, bu... - 43,719,600 25,701,600 80,665,400 17,980,000 
Gorn; Dar. ee 19,522,500 16,934,400. 13,637,950 14,075,600 
Oats, iis here 6,682,700 6,230,500 5,297,200 4,576,200 
Barley;,: sbuycan 186,200 392,000 111,600 375,200 
Bye, bunadesnn 147,400 84,700 80,300 70,400 
Kaffir corn, bu. 2,733,500 1,346,428 1,769,426 1,208,928 
Flaxseed, bu.. 19,000 16,000 23,000 8,000 
Bran, tons.. 15,800 11,080 49,760 61,900 
Hay tOns. sa; 364,464 278,868 67,392 838,424 
Flour, bbls.... 298,750 157,000 1,827,250 1,515,500 


MILWAUKEE.—Reported by H. A. Plumb, Secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce. Figures for December: 


Receipts — 

Articles. 1912. 1911. 1912. 1912. 
Wheat, bu.... 519,800 509,630 315,128 463,076 
(COrn, ab Waren a. 2,064,700 1,270,120 675,752 934,600 
Oats, bu....... 1,470,600 1,042,100 $84,487 772,780 
Barley, bu.... 2,298,400 1,204,200 637,939 368, 602 
Byer bulacan. 888,800 232,560 311,484 205,500 
Tim. seed, lbs. 600,000 441,035 420,000 143,445 
Clover seed, Ibs. 612,885 306,830 705,050 60,000 
Flaxseed, bu.. 121,200 90,000 ra eke steutaveats 
Tay > TOMS sass 7,702 4,836 444 336 
Flour, bbls... 180,920 308,865 291,591 331,093 

MILWAUKEE. —Reported by H. A. Plumb, Secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce. Figures for year 1912: 

Receipts——— Shipments 

Articles. 1912. 1911. 1912. 1911. 
Wheat, bu..... 9,697,490 8,662,700 4,589,265  5,413,05 
Corny Dieeeass vie 150, a4 8,106,490 6,080,513 7,631, 134 
LOynieh  ]oybln Arcs 12,452,704 11,163,280 11,988'085 
Barley, bu... mile} ; 18,486,510 3,741,502 6,186,619 
RVG), MDW cts. 6 2,072,640 2 202, 969 1,566,516 
Tim. seed, lbs. 4s 2,900,615 p 592,030 
Clover seed, lbs. 4,756,0% 2,940,244 716, 965 
Flaxseed, bu.. 656, 825 183,600 
Hay, tOMSiaau. 47, 239 43,408 at 312 
Flour, 3,322,783 3,487.27 70 3,553,178 


NEW ORLEANS. a enor ied by H. S. Herring, Secre- 


tary of the Board of Trade. Figures for December 
Receipts———— ——Shipments—— 
Articles. 1912. 1911. 1912. 911. 
Wheat, bu..... 2,413,000 16,000 1,921,655 33,799 
Corny “Usa ei as 495,000 876,000 146,536 491,072 
Oats. bu ines. 117,000 180,000 22,069 10,773 
Bay, ‘tons... 2,920 1,520 Tae seal 60 
Flour, bbls.... 124,162 87.886 70,901 40,991 
NEW ORLEANS.—Reported by H. S. Herring, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade. Figures for year 1912: 
—Receipts——— ——Shipments 
Articles. 1912. 911. 1912. 1911. 
Wheat, bu..... 8,790,000 7, 948,103 602,417 
Corn, bu.. «. 4,343,000 3,485,573 5,793,673 
OATH Diulkiceders 2,128,000 "340,015 12/804 
Flour, bbls... . -1,393,327 729,742 769,390 


* 
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MONTREAL,— Reported by Geo. Hadrill, Secretary of 
the Beard of Trade, Wigures for year 1912: : 
-S! 
ec dealed: lipments 
Wheat, bu.....36,283,93 38,6 : 
COG Hla... ae 98 B10 
Oats, bu.. 9,228,425 
3arley, bu..... 1,903,207 92,885 
TU Oi Used, 179/965 Satie: 
Hiaxseed, bus. 80,483 16, 940 
Flour, sacks... 340, 298 2,43 1 194 2,942,809 8,521,140 


NEW opee ae by H. Heinzer, Statistician 


of the Produce Exchange. Figures for December: 
‘ —Receipts— = ——Shipments 

Articles, 912 2. 1911, p 1911 
Wheat, bu..... 5,13: sttasaretatees Bh ; 
WOrng ile eer LA Oe marta: a LHL OTE ae ears are 
OBITS 7 sDUWcisin aes 1,589,050 sistetatacs sts 
Barley, bu 1,471,975 Aer ores 1,258 
Rye, bu... 4,600 34,726 
Lim, seed; -.... 10,857 
Clover seed....} 13,328 bags 19,608 bags 
cee erass ; 


[Yo Fe er can 
Pigaeced bu.. 1,222,000 
PLAS era rita aps 33,086 bales 
Flour, bbls.... 960,675 


OMAHA.— Reported by F. Pp 


M: pBpipater Secretary of 


the Omaha Grain Exchange. F igures for year 1912: 
a sient f _ — Shipments— 
Articles. 1912 1911. 
Wheat, bu.....1£ 8, 173, 100 12,180,600 
Corn, bu... .... 19,282 59,000 15,913,300 
ORES) “bias wes nae 14,013,000 
Bariey, bu Ae 8,000 318,000 
ECM cia eeeen ave 97,900 183 ,T00 50,000 56,000 
OMAHA.—Reported by F. P. Manchester, Secretary of 


the Omaha Grain Exchange. Figures for 
——Receipts—— <= 
1912. 


December: 
Shipme nts- 


Articles 1911. 


Wheat, bu..... 710,400 1,113,600 
Corn, bu...... 2,307,600 os 1,072,500 
SEIS Vote aaar 742,900 585,000 1,581,000 
Barley, bu 497,000 68,000 47,000 
EVO; ROU sate vst 8,800 37,400 ee. 21,000 
PEORIA.—Reported by John R. L orate Secretary of 
the Board of Trade. Figures for December: : 
-— Receipts———— —Shipments—— 
Articles 912. 1911 1912 ae 
Wheat, bu..... 91,833 35, 86, 799 
Corn, bu. .)-s 2. 2,067,847 1, 944. LE 58 
ACSF ile verte ae 1,138,185 466,200 
Barley, bu 400,900 1 
Rye, Put de ae 37,200 39,600 8,700 
Mill feed, tons. 8,586 8,911 6,664 
Seeds, Ibs..... 60,000 120,000 60,000 
Broom corn,lbs. 105,000 90,000 58,000 
Eiaiy;, tons ii: 4,420 Pai 1,054 
Flour, bbls... 263,000 244,350 202,729 
PEORIA.—Reported by John R. Lofgren, Secretary of 
the Board of Trade. Figures for year 1912 ye 


——Receipts 
1912 » 


— -Shipme nts—— 


Articles 
Wheat, bu..... 1,442,056 
Corn, bu. .18,788,003 
OTS kira eskerce 9,707,952 
Barley, bu. ‘ 
RS Gi DU sna ane 
Mill feed, tons. 
Seeds, Ibs..... 
Broom corn, lbs. 
Layo LOMS cae 3 
Blours DISsas. ~2,2 0 


2 aan 000 
30, 000 
3 


1 590, 00 1,2 
1,575,000 2,5 

18,700 
2,162,506 


_ PHILADELPHIA.—Reported by Frank IX. Mz vata 
Secretary of the Commercial Hxchange. Figures for De- 


cember: 
—Receipts—— — 


Articles 1911. 1912, e 911, 
Wheat, bu..%... 2 2,620,392 1,921,762 2,024,739 
Corny itr sce. 489,683 51,943 68,570 
Oats, bu.. AG 558,829 30,600 ws 
Barley, bu..... 2,000 58,974 nf 
RUC sF Uae arene 16,800 9,226 ie 
Tim. seed, bags 296 aA 
Flaxseed, bu.. 28,000 - 
Easy, COR Siat. tery 8,696 datas ets Bec 
Piour’ pps... 335.659 g 262,317 99,367 87,573 

PHILADELPHIA.—Reported by Frank E. Marshall, 
Secretary of the Commercial Exchange. Figures for 
year 1912: 

Receipts. -_ —Shipménts—— 

Articles 1912 1911. 1912. 1911. 
Wheat, bu.....19,601,75 13,747,237 10,440,858 
Corn, buw....... 2,446,226 7,068,178 5,042,566 
OY V Sie) ob Rar sae tee 9,600,214 7,217,404 
Barley, bu..... 386,012 36,000 
ERY .G te Dillan raters 56,400 65,600 
Tim. seed, bags By a3 296 
Clover seed, lbs. 489 421 
Flaxseed, bu.. 1,176,799 189,400 
Hay, tons. <. 88,103 91,106 A ; 

Flour, bbls...., 2,287,589 2,644,168 284 ‘994, 591 


Friedlander, 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Reported by TT. C. 
Chamber of 


Secretary of the Grain Trade Assn., care 
Commerce. Figures for December: 


———Receipts——— —Shipments—— 
Articles. 1912. 1911. .1912 1911. 
Wheat, lIbs.... 475,087 ote notanes 540 4 
Gorn, VIPs Gia « 1,914 ar ee 
Oatse. LD aii-<-5-° 77,717 109 
Barley, lbs.... 1,002,318 47,462 
RYyer COS pees 2,240 Re dies cata tt settee 
Bays 'tONSs<:1.0%, 8,200 1,602 
Flour, bbis.... 122,926 Ry 35,984 te oF 
TOLEDO.—Reported by Archibald Gassaway, Secre- 


tary of the Produce Exchange. Figures for December: 


Receipts———— Shipments 

Articles. 1912. 1911. 1912. 1911. 
Wheat, bu..... 222,000 148,000 151,900 160,000 
Corn, bu....... 479,900 474.000 000 196/200 
(Oy y-) om ont Plemrieanet 241,500 106,500 252,400 130,100 
Clover seed, A : 

DAES) cise 4,886 4,900 2,738 4,616 
Alsike seed s 

MRE S te cigia> aes 186 570 
Tim. seed, bags 6,325 926 


Archibald Gassaway, ‘e- 

Figures for year 1912 7p 

—Shipments— 
mee 


TOLEDO.—Reported by 
tary of the Produce Exe hange. 
———Receipts—— 

1912. 1 


Articles. 911. 1912 
Wheat, bu.... 6, 602 2,000 2 668,100 
COSY (BW g cans 939, 098,700 
WEES WEE pateters ae 3,6 551,000 3,902,700 
RVC W OT pias sate 126,500 17,000 115,900 
Barley, bu. 3,000 reg oe ry 1,000 
Clover seed, aot so 
of: eee ree 53,256 47,623 47,965 69,765 
Alsike seed, % 
DAGS, 2.45. 5,882 4,442 1,72 RAT ers 
Tim. seed, bags 46,871 22,742 27,450 9,843 
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ILLINOIS motor, which is located in the cupola and con- 


J. M. Ennes is building an elevator at Kasbeer, 
fl. 

The elevator at Eastburn, I11., 
eled. 

The new elevator at Mendota, Ill., is practically 
complete. 

The Armour Elevator Company of Chicago has 
dissolved. 

The Rock Island Elevator ‘B” at Chicago will be 
dismantled. 

A farmers’ elevator company has been organized 
at London Mills, Ill. 

The elevator at White Willow, near Seward, II1., 
is practically finished. 

R. K. Barley has finished his elevator at Danville, 
Iu., at a cost of $16,000. 

The Farmers’ Grain Company will soon build an 
elevator at Dalton City, Ill. 

Francis Wilson has succeeded Charles 
the grain business at Willey, Ill. 

Compton Bros. have built a self-ventilating 20,000- 
bushel corn crib at Newman, II. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company has taken over 
the Perrin Elevator at Ransom, III. 

E. J. Cushing has purchased a half-interest in the 
Lachrite Grain Company at Assumption, Ill. 

Wayne Bros., of San Jose, Ill., have reconstructed 
their elevator that was burned in September. 

The old elevator at Emden, Ill., formerly owned 
by Bowels & Gumberling, has been dismantled. 

Keilin Brothers & Company, of Chicago, will 
equip their elevator with a Hall Signaling Grain 
Distributor. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company at Frankfort, 
Ill., has purchased the elevator formerly owned by 
C. J. Meyer. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company has completed 
an elevator at Sheffield, Ill., which has a capacity of 
8,000 bushels. 

Through an agreement of the creditors, Dare & 
Layton have taken charge of the Paul Kuhn Eleva- 
tor at Chesterville, I11. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Yorkville, 
Ill., is planning to build an elevator at Ellis (R. F. 
D. from Sherman), Ill. 

Harry Grene has erected a 6,000-bushel corn crib 
near Garrett, Ill. It is equipped with an elevator 
dump and a gasoline engine. 

R. K. Byerly has remodeled his elevator at Catlin, 
Ill., and new machinery has been installed at an 
expenditure of about $10,000. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company, of Pleasant 
Plains, Ill., has purchased a building which it has 
remodeled for storage purposes. 

The Farmers’ Square Deal Company is building 
an elevator six miles north of Morris, IIll., and 
Clarence White will manage the business. 

Michael N. Reinhart of Knox, Ind., has purchased 
the elevator at Bondville, Ill., of E. W. Long, also of 
Knox. Frank Scott will continue as manager. 

The partnership existing between D. C. Belsley 
and Daniel Greuter at Roanoke, Ill., has been dis- 
solved, Mr. Greuter continuing the business alone. 

Herron & Patterson have traded their elevator at 
Bryce (R. F. D. from Milford), Ill., to E. L. Grobe, 
of Fowler, Ind., and W. VY. Marshall will have 
charge of the house. 

The Gilson Grain and Lumber Company has been 
incorporated at Gilson, Ill., with a capital stock of 
$35,000. The incorporators are A. R. Anderson, F. 
S. Brooks and W. R. Guyer. 

The Chapman-Doake Company has been _ incor- 
porated at Decatur, Ill., with a capital stock of $15,- 
0v0. The incorporators are Robert W. Chapman, 
Robert C. Doake and Grace Doake. 

August Funfsinn will go out of the grain business 
at Fitchmoor, near Westfield, Ill., which he has con- 
ducted for ten years. He plans to organize a farm- 
ers’ elevator company to succeed him. 

The Buckley-Pursley Company has completed its 
new house at Farmington, Ill., on the site of the one 
that burned several weeks ago. The elevator is 
composed of five bins and has a capacity of 12,000 
bushels. The machinery is operated by an electric 


has been remod- 


Hall in 


trolled by levers on the main floor. Ed. Davis has 
been engaged as buyer. 

The E. W. Houghton Lumber Company has prac- 
tically completed a new elevator at La Moille, IIl., 
and the old house has been torn down as it is said 
that its condition did not warrant repairs. 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the 
Farmers’ Elevator Company at La Hogue, IIl., it 
was decided to continue the business with J. E. 
Stanter of Crescent City, Ill., as manager. 

The A. E. Montgomery Elevator Company of Mo- 
line, Ill., has about completed its new house. It 
measures 120x130 feet and is two stories high. It is 
of brick construction and represents an expenditure 
of $35,000. 

The Fairview Farmers’ Elevator Company has 
been incorporated at Fairview, Ill., with a capital 
stock of $8,000. The incorporators are Doan Parks, 
R. E. Gould, Dennis Stone, W. O. Locke, W. A. 
Kerr and W. H. White. 

The Central Illinois Grain Company is building 
an elevator on 15 acres of land recently acquired 
at Springfield, Il]. It will be 40x44 feet in size and 
112 feet high. The capacity will be 100,000 bushels 
and the cost will approximate $35,000. 

The Armour Grain Company of New Jersey has 
purchased from the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railroad, property on the north branch of the 
Canal between Weed and Blackhawk streets in Chi- 
cago, containing 42,281 feet, for a stated price of 
$34,305.55. 

A. D. Stanford has purchased the elevator at 
Malta, Ill., of W. D. Blair. Mr. Stanford, who has 
recently made his home in Mankato, Minn., was 
formerly in the grain business at Bardolf and at 
Chatsworth, Ill., and is well acquainted among the 
grain trade of that section. The transfer of the 
property was made by J. M. McGuire, elevator 
broker of Chicago and Campus, III. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company at Sandwich, IIL, 
received the first grain in its new elevator on De- 
cember 20. The house has been complete for some 
weeks, but the opening was delayed, owing to a 
lack of electric power to operate its motors... Until 
the Illinois Northern Utilities Company gets its 
lines into shape, the elevator will be run by a gas- 
oline engine. The building is 36x36 feet in size 
and 74 feet high. There are nine bins having a 
capaeity of 35,000 bushels. Two legs have a ca- 
pacity for handling 2,000 bushels per hour. A Hall 
Grain Distributor has been installed in connection 
with the other equipment. 


IOWA 

A new elevator has been completed at Rinard, 
Iowa. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company 
house at Garwin, Iowa. 

The elevator that was burned at Letts, Iowa, will 
be rebuilt by Garrett Bros. 

The new elevator at Leon, Iowa, has been opened 
and W. E. Lee is manager. 

The Hartford Grain Company is building an ele- 
vator at Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

The Home Elevator Company will erect an ele- 
vator at Webster City, lowa. 

The D. Milligan Company, of Jefferson, Iowa, is 
building an elevator at Dana, Iowa. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Company 
pleted an elevator at Kinross, Iowa. 

The Droge Elevator Company of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, is building a 6,000-ton ice house. 

Curt Tigges has sold his elevator at Vancleve, 
Iowa, to a Mr. Cook of Springville, Lowa. 

The Kellerton Elevator Company is building a 
20,000-bushel elevator at Kellerton, Iowa. 

The Somers Grain Company, Somers, Iowa, has 
installed a Hall Signaling Grain Distributor. 

The Trans-Mississippi Grain Company has sold 
its elevator at Mapleton, Iowa, to J. L. Bennett. 

EK. E. Hayes & Son, of Mt. Ayr, Iowa, will equip 
their elevator with a Hall Signaling Grain Dis- 
tributor. 

Earl Tabor has disposed of his interest in the 
Bucklen & Tabor Grain Company at Greene, Iowa, 
to Silas Maxson and son, and the business will be 


is building a 


has com- 
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conducted under the firm name of Bucklen, Maxson 
& Son. 

The Farmers’ Grain Company of Story City, 
Iowa, has increased its capital stock to $25,000. 

Charles Guth u.as purchased the elevator at Kings- 
ley, Iowa, of which he has been the manager for 
several years. 

The Winfield Elevator & Supply Company has 
been incorporated at Winfield, Iowa, with a capital 
stock of $20,000. 

The Stuhr-Reesy Grain Company of Minden, 
Iowa, a subsidiary company of the Rothschild Grain 
Company of Davenport, Iowa, has gone out of busi- 
ness. 


John Dobson has purchased F. W. Howson’s in- 
terest in the firm of Howson & Hedges at Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa, and the business will be operated as Hedges 
& Dobson. 


F. H. Schmidt and Robert B. Pike have formed 
a partnership at Sioux City, Iowa, and will con- 
duct a grain business under the firm name of 
Schmidt & Pike. 

W. F. Bowman has secured a one-third interest in 
the grain business of Empey & Quisenberry at 
Morningside, Iowa, and the name of the firm is now 
the Morningside Elevator, Feed and Coal Company. 


John A. TeStrake who recently purchased the 
Muscatine Produce and Pure Ice Company at Mus- 
ecatine, Iowa, is building a $2,000 elevator. The 
house will be used exclusively for corn and will 
measure 34x20 feet and will be 34 feet high. It 
will have a capacity of 3,000 bushels and will be 
operated by electricity. 


EASTERN 
Ernest Magoon has opened a grain store at Free- 
port, Maine. 
J. W. MacLean will enter the grain, hay and gro- 
cery business at Danvers, Mass. 


The M. D. Stanley Incorporated Company is build- 
ing an elevator at New Britain, Conn. 


M. H. Beards has succeeded W. H. Lottridge in 
the grain business at New Berlin, N. Y. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad Company is building 
an elevator at Black Tom, Jersey City, N. J. 

The Ryan Elevator at Port Chester, N. Y., which 
was damaged by fire last summer is again in opera- 
tion. 

William Hoffman, proprietor of the old mill at 
Brinton’s Bridge, West Chester, Pa., has built an 
elevator. 

George F. Lingelfelter is constructing an elevator 
at Johnstown, Pa., and he has opened a flour and 
feed business. 

The McQuesten & Lewis Company is building an 
elevator with a capacity of 10,000 bushels at Man- 
chester, N. H. 

C. S. Harlow, of Boston, will build an elevator at 
Augusta, Maine, which will be used by Stanley, 
Harlow & High. 

F. H. Tillinghast has taken over the grain busi- 
ness at Central Village, Conn., recently purchased of 
Mrs. E. H. Kennedy. 

Crouse & Lewis have been incorporated at Monroe, 
N. Y., with a capital stock of $15,000, to deal in 
grain, feed and cement. 

It is reported that John Sprenger will build a 
brick elevator at Cressona, Pa., in connection with 
his flour and feed business. 

W. S. Leavitt has entered the grain business at 
Fryeburg, Maine, after having been out of the busi- 
ness for the past two years. 


C. W. Brister of the Brister Milling Company, has 
completed the construction of a new elevator at 
Auburn, N. Y. It is of reinforced concrete and steel 
construction and cost between $10,000 and $15,000. 


The Westville Groceries and Grain Company has 
been incorporated at New Haven, Conn., with a 
capital stock of $2,500. The incorporators are John 
T. Cotter, Catherine A. Cotter and Edward L. 
Minor. 


The F. C. Dyer Company has been incorporated 
at Salisbury, Vt., with a capital stock of $20,000, to 
deal in grain, hay, feed, etc. The incorporators are 
Frank C. Dyer and Jessie E, Dyer of Salisbury; 
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John E. Weeks of Middlebury, Vt., and William H. 
Dyer of Middletown Springs, Vt. 

It is reported at Baltimore, Md., that the Western 
Maryland Railroad has purchased land at Port Cov- 
ington ana will erect an elevator. 

The Imperial Elevator Company has been incor- 
porated at Camden, N. J., with a capital stock of 
$5,000, by F. R. Hansell and others. 


The Stanley Wood Grain Company has been in- 
corporated at Taunton, Mass., with a capital stock 
of $10,000. The incorporators are H. Stanley Wood, 
Charles R. Borden, William A. Walker and George 
H. Schefer. 

The Robert E. Page Company has been incor- 
porated at Syracuse, N. Y., with a capital stock of 
$6,000, to deal in grain, seeds, fertilizers, etc. The 
incorporators are R. EH. Page, Susie V. Page and 
Eleanor Page. 

S. Hutchinson & Company have been incorporated 
at Rochester, N. Y., with a capital stock of $10,000, 
to deal in grain. The incorporators are H. §S. 
Servis, J. H. Hutchinson and S. Hutchinson, of 
Pittsford, N. Y. 

The Phelps Bros. Company has been incorporated 
at Boston, Mass., with a capital stock of $25,000, to 
deal in hay and grain. The incorporators are 
Roland Litchfield, Charles H. Dow, Pauline H. 
Simons and Marion E. Pike. 


The Harrison Company has been incorporated at 
Newark, N. J., to deal in grain and grain products. 
The capital stock is $100,000 and the incorporators 
are J. A. Stevens and A. C. Harrison of Montclair, 
N. J., and J. H. Harrison of Newark. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 
W. R. Sheffield will close his elevator at Erskine, 
Minn., for the present. 
The Consolidated Elevator Company will erect a 
building at Superior, Wis. 
Froemming & Perry have built a 15,000-bushel ele- 
vator at Maplewood, Wis. 


The Interstate Grain Elevator Company has closed 
its house at Wadena. Minn. 


Hubbard & Palmer have purchased the Geyerman 
Elevator at Brewster, Minn. 


George Andrus has succeeded Balch & Turner in 
the grain business at Waterville, Minn. 

The grain firm of Kraker & Wertin, Albany, 
Minn., has been dissolved, Mr. Wertin retiring. 

J. W. Smith of Minneapolis is contemplating the 
erection of an elevator at Redwood Falls, Minn. 


The Farmers’ Elevator and Supply Company has 
faken over Bingham Bros. elevator at Tyler, Minn. 


An electric motor of 30-horsepower has been in- 
stalled in the Western Elevator at Rochester, Minn. 


An addition has been built to the elevator at Em- 
mons, Minn., and a new corn crib is under construc- 
tion. 


Charles Wise of Sioux City, Iowa, has sold his ele- 
vator at Windom, Minn., to the St. John Grain 
Company. 

The §S. Miller Fruit Company has 
MacEachron Elevator 
Falls, Wis. 


C. E. Richmond has disposed of his elevator in- 
terests at Lintonville, Minn., and has removed to 
Plainview, Minn. 


The St. Anthony and Dakota Elevator at Erskine, 
Minn., has been reopened with Fred Millersberg of 
Kennedy, Minn., in charge. 


The work of rebuilding the elevator of the New 
London Milling Company that burned recently at 
Asbury, Minn., will soon begin. 


An elevator has been completed at Hokah, Minn., 
and P. R. Reilly has been engaged as buyer. The 
building is 24x36 feet in size with bins 36 feet deep. 


The P. F. Boulay and Bro. Grain Company at 
Fond du Lac, Wis., has filed articles of dissolution 
as a corporation and will continue business as a 
partnership. 

The Piper, Johnson & Case Grain Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn., has been dissolved and the busi- 
ness will be continued by the Johnson, Case & Han- 
son Company. 


The La Grange Mills at Red Wing, Minn., have 
asked permission of the city to construct and main- 
tain an elevator conveyor from the mill to the ele- 
vator across the street. 

At a recent meeting of the board of directors of 
the New Ulm Farmers’ Elevator Company at New 
Ulm, Minn., a dividend of 6 per cent was declared 
to all stockholders of record. 

The Gates Elevator, at Rochester, Minn., formerly 
owned by the Rochester Grain and Realty Company, 
has been sold to Earl Leonard and George Leonard, 
who took possession about January 1. 


Emil Hauterbrook is building an elevator at 
Green Bay, Wis. The house will be covered with 
galvanized iron and it is expected that operations 
will begin this month. The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
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St. Paul Railroad will probably build a spur track 
to the plant. 


The Blue Earth Mill Company, Blue Earth, Minn., 
has purchased and removed the Peavey Elevator 
to a site in connection with the mill, giving the 
milling company a storage capacity of 65,000 
bushels. 

The Butterfield Elevator at Wheeler, Wis., said 
to be worth between $3,500 and $4,000, was sold at 
auction recently to satisfy a mortgage of $1,800. A 
Mr. Woodward of Minneapolis bid in the property 
for $700. 

The new warehouse of the New Ulm Farmers’ 
Elevator Company erected at New Ulm, Minn., is 
now complete and is used as a storehouse for oil 
meal, salt, flour and feed. The structure measures 
18x36 feet, is two stories high and cost approxi- 
mately $500. 


The Albert Dickinson Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., plans to rebuild its seed corn elevator that 
burned recently on a larger scale, but Leslie Edger- 
ton, manager of the Minneapolis branch, stated that 
the company will probably wait until spring for re- 
construction. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 

Bartlow & Coffey will build an elevator at Tis- 
dale, Kan., in the spring. 

M. F. Winn has taken over the Anderson Grain 
Company at Kearney, Mo. 

An elevator may be erected at Howell, Neb., by 
the farmers of that vicinity. 

The Beaver Valley Grain Company has gone out 
of business at vanbury, Neb. 

The farmers in the vicinity of Spencer, Neb., may 
organize and build an elevator. 

E. L. Kent and Charles Taylor have completed a 
grain warehouse at Unionville, Mo. 


Carl West of Wyoming, Neb., has taken over the 
Denton Hlevator at Douglas, Neb. 

The Alfalfa Milling Company of Omaha, Neb., has 
purchased a Hall Signaling Grain Distributor. 

F. Jameson and Stephen Wilson have established 
a grain and stock business at Spring Hill, Kan. 

W. C. Brown has installed a combination car 
loader and cleaner in his elevator at Beloit, Kan. 

The Blaker Lumber & Grain Company, of Mound 
City, Kan., has placed its new elevator in operation. 

W. C. Blount has sold his interest in the Stur- 
geon Grain Company at Belpre, Kan., to J. H. 
Tudor. 

The Concordia Milling Company of Concordia, 
Kan., has installed a Hall Signaling Grain Dis- 
tributor. 

The T. B. Hord Grain Company, of Stromsburg, 
Neb., has purchased two Hall Signaling Grain Dis- 
tributors. 

The Russell Lumber Company, of Gorham, Kan., 
has equipped its elevator with a Hall Special EHle- 
vator Leg. 

The Protection Grain Company, of Protection, 
Kan., has been succeeded by the Southwestern 
Grain Company. 

The Pawnee County Grain & Supply Company, of 
Larned, Kan., will equip its elevator with a Hall 
Special Elevator Leg. 

The Bowersock Milling Company of Lawrence, 
Kan., contemplates the erection of a new reinforced 
concrete elevator to cost $25,000. 

The Omaha Alfalfa Feed Company, Omaha, Neb., 
has built a 50,000-bushel elevator and a corn dryer 
with a capacity of 10,000 bushels. 

The Rixon Tabb Grain Company has sold its 
elevator at Abbeyville, Kan., to the Larrabee Mill- 
ing Company, of Hutchinson, Kan. 

The firm of Vandervelde & De Young at Prairie 
View, Kan., has been dissolved and the new firm of 
Thomas & De Young is running the business. 

R. Protheroe is planning to build an elevator at 
Lebo, Kan., and a spur track will probably be laid 
from the Santa Fe Railroad to the elevator site. 

F. G. Endleton has leased the Leffert Elevator at 
Omaha, Neb., and will operate it. The capacity will 
be increased and new machinery will be installed. 

W. T. Shute, of Macksville, Kan., whose new 
$4,500 elevator was recently destroyed by fire at 
Penalosa, Kan., is planning to rebuild in the spring. 

Theo. Ritter has secured an interest in the Mc- 
Cord Grain Company at Ainsworth, Neb., and the 
style of the firm name will be changed to that of 
McCord & Ritter. 

One new town is assured and two are in prospect 
for the Union Pacific short line between Hastings 
and Gibbon, Neb. It is said that one will be called 
Denton and that elevators will be built at the three 
sites. 

The Terminal Elevator on the Rock Island Rail- 
road at Kansas City, Mo., is to be enlarged by the 
addition of storage room for 1,000,000 bushels of 
grain. Work will soon begin and the new tanks 
will be ready for use by the end of next June. The 
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elevator is operated by the Rosenbaum Grain Com- 
pany of Kansas City and Chicago. 

The Valley Grain and Elevator Company has been 
incorporated at Caruthersville, Mo., with a capital 
stock of $25,000. The incorporators are H. C. Lewis, 
H. C. Schult, J. S. Wahl and others. 

J. D. Tyler of Lincoln, Colo., has purchased C. C. 
Hunter’s interest in the grain firm of Hunter Bros. 
at Chanute, Kan., and H. D. Hunter and Mr. Tyler 
will continue the business under the style of Hunter 
& Tyler. 

S. W. Jackson, of Cuba, Kan., has sold his interest 
in the Belleville Mill & Elevator Company, Belle- 
ville, Kan., to A. W. Hoag, whose son, Miles Hoag, 
will assist in the business. The company is plan- 
ning extensive improvements, it is said. 

It is reported that C. W. Lonsdale of the Lons- 
dale Grain Company, Kansas City, Mo., has leased 
ot the Chicago Great Western Railroad a 1,000,000- 
bushel elevator at Kansas City, Kan., and that he 
will build additional storage room for 500,000 bush- 
els. 


Hampton Bros., of Lafontaine, Kan., who re- 
cently took over the elevator of the Fredonia Grain 
Company at Fredonia, Kan., have remodeled the 
house and an addition, 30x40 feet in size, has been 
built and feed grinding equipment has been in- 
stalled. 


Chairman C. L. Davidson and Commissioner 
Ralph Faxon of the Wichita Business Association, 
Wichita, Kan., bave been holding conferences with 
grain men of the city relative to the building of 
a 1,000,000-bushel ‘elevator at a cost of approxi- 
mately $200,000. 


The stockholders in the Co-operative Grain and 
Live Stock Association at Kearney, Neb., voted to 
give up their elevator business and to lease the 
house until next vuly, owing, it is said, to the short- 
age in the corn crop in that vicinity. It is reported 
that E. D. Gould of the Gould Cattle Company will 
lease the building. 


C. R. Rixon of Hutchinson, Kan., and Henry 
Wacker of Greensburg, Kan., have formed the Rixon 
Grain Company and have purchased C.. W. Tabb’s 
interest in the Tabb Grain Company, taking over 
the elevators at Wilmore, Greensburg, Joy, Wells- 
ford and St. John. Kan. Operating headquarters 
will be maintained at Greensburg. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN. 

The plant of the Granite Grain Company at Gran- 
ite, Okla., is closed. 

L. Dillon has engaged in the grain, hay and feed 
business at Asherton, Texas. 

John R. Scott has succeeded G. P. Albright in the 
grain business at Childress, Texas. 

Dr. B. B. Barnett & Sons have engaged in the 
grain and flour business at Camden, Tenn. 

The Hanna-Mansfield Grain Company has suc- 
ceeded the Cox & Hanna Grain Company at Lam- 
bert, Okla. 

The directors of the Farmers’ Union Warehouse 
at Lockhardt, Texas, are planning to enlarge their 
present facilities. 

The Knowles Grain Company, recently incorpor- 
ated at Knowles, Okla., has awarded the contract 
for the erection of an elevator. 

The Karmers’ Elevator Company of. Pocasset, 
Okla., has purchased an elevator from the Yukon 
Milling Company at a cost of $5,000. 

The C. W. Bickel Company has been incorporated 
at Louisville, Ky., with a capital stock of $10,000, to 
deal in grain, provisions and bonds. 

H. J. Flanders, Jr., formerly connected with A. 
Brandeis & Son, has engaged in the grain business 
at Louisville, Ky., on his own account. 

The Farmers’ Union Supply Company of Wichita 
Falls, Texas, is building an additional storage room 
in the way of a building 64x100 feet in size. 

The Belhaven Grain & Commission Company has 
been incorporated at Belhaven, N. C., with a capital 
stock of $10,000, by C. C. Smith and others. 

A. G. Crawford of Little Rock, Ark., has pur- 
chased an interest in the Valley Grain and Seed 
Company at Mercedes, Texas, and has assumed 
active management. 

M. R. Mansfield has purchased an elevator at 
Cherokee, Okla., and will operate under the name 
of the Hanna-Mansfield Grain Company, with head- 
quarters at Lambert, Okla. 

Work on the erection of a $75,000 elevator at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., by the Mountain City Mills, has 
begun. The contract was awarded the Witherspoon- 
Englar Company, of Chicago. The house will have 
a capacity of 250,000 bushels. 

F. M. Dowling & Co. have incorporated at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., with a capital stock of $100,000, to 
engage in the wholesale grain, hay and grocery busi- 
ness. The greater part of the stock, 998 shares, is 
held by the president, F. W. Dowling, who is also 
general manager, the other officials being C. D. 
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Moore, secretary, and William H. Dowling, treas- 
urer, all of whom constitute the board of directors. 
The Unionville Milling and Elevator Company 
has been organized at Unionville, Tenn., to take 
over the milling and elevator plant at that place. 

The William Cosby Flour & Grain Company has 
been incorporated at Birmingham, Ala, with a 
capital stock of $200,000. The officers are: W. M. 
Cosby, president; J. C. Hodges, vice-president, and 
S. S. Godbee, secretary and treasurer. 

The Miller Grain & Commission Company has 
been incorporated at Birmingham, Ala. with a 
capital stock of $25,000. W. L. Miller is president 
and general manager and L. J. Smith is secretary. 

An addition will be constructed to the elevator 
of the Weathers Grain and Elevator Company at 
Freenville, Texas, it is said. The plant now has a 
capacity of 8,000 bushels of corn and is operated by 
an electric motor. 


THE DAKOTAS 

Two elevators have been opened at Fillmore, N. D. 

E. A. Brown has erected an elevator at Bemis, 
SABE 

The Farmers’ Elevator at Dawson, N. 
opened for business. 

C. W. McGray has taken over the Independent Ele- 
yator at Underwood, N. D. 

Lawless & Lawless have taken over F. M. Slagle’s 
elevator at Beresford, S. D. 

The Dakota Grain Company has taken over 
Occident Elevator at Deisem, N. D. 

The A. A. Truax Grain Company has purchased 
C. Fredericks’ elevator at Missionhill, S. D. 

Gaskill Bros. & Torrence have completed their 
new 25,000-bushel elevator at Colome, 8. D. 

The Jones Bros. Grain Company has disposed of 
an elevator at Norden, S. D., to J. M. Stoddard. 

The Farmers’ Grain and Lumber Company has 
taken over the lumber yard at Strandburg, S. D. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company has been or- 
ganized at Derrick, N. D., with a capital stock of 
$10,000. 

The Minneapolis and Northern Elevator Company 
has sold its house at Cummings, N. D., to the Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Company. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company has rebuilt the 
elevator that was destroyed by fire at Chama (R. F. 
D. from Beach), N. D. 


The Victoria Elevator Company has completed 
the construction of an elevator at Wellsburg (R. F. 
D. from Harvey), N. D. 


The Empire Elevator Company has rented the In- 
dependent Elevator at Wilmot, S. D., and William 
Burdine, Jr., has been engaged as buyer. 


The North Dakota Grain Company is building an 
elevator at Sydney (R. F. D. from Casselton), N 
D., and the Guarantee Elevator Company will con- 
struct a house there in the spring. 


The Lisek Grain 


D., has been 


the 


Company has succeeded the 
Minneapolis and Northern Elevator Company at 
Conway, N. D., and the elevator of the Northland 
Elevator Company has been moved away. 


OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN 

The Bailey-Mitzner Company has succeeded Ed. 
Mitzner & Co. at Wanatah, Ind. 

John D. Reed will build an elevator 
(R. F. D. from Winamac), Ind. 

C. Johnson, formerly of Morrice, Mich., 
chased an elevator at Iona, Mich. 

The Farmers’ Grain and Coal Company has erect- 
ed an elevator at Whitesville, Ind. 

W. H. Newson has purchased the elevator at 
Elizabethtown, Ind., of A. R. Anderson for $6,000. 

Two new steel corn cribs have been erected on 
the farm of the Ohio State University at Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The Loveland & Hinyan Company has succeeded 
the Glen R. Loveland Company at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

The Farmers’ Grain Company has been incorpor- 
ated at Sandusky, Mich., with a capital stock of 
$25,000. 

The Stockwell Grain Company of Stockwell, Ind., 


at Lawton 


has pur- 


has been succeeded by the lLauramie Grain 
Company. 
G. P. Teegardin has purchased the elevator at 


Ashville, Ohio, which he sold to John H. Sark about 
a year ago. 

G. W. Richards & Son have taken over the ele- 
vator and coal business at New Paris, Ohio, from 
J. E. Richards. 

Brokamp & Cavanaugh have incorporated at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, with a capital stock of $10,000, to 
deal in hay, grain, etc. ; 

The Lake Shore Railroad will extend a spur track 
to the Lipe Elevator at Bryan, Ohio. The new 
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switch will be a double track and an extension of 
the present side track to the house. 

J. L. Donley of the firm of Palmer & Donley, has 
disposed of his interest in the elevator ‘business at 
Ashland, Ohio, to J. C. Palmer. 

“John D. Winters of Bucyrus, Ohio, has purchased 
an interest in J. M. Smith’s elevator at Mansfield, 
Ohio, and has taken active charge. 

Sims & Ashpaugh, of Royal Center, Ind., have 
purchased three Hall Signaling Distributors for 
small grain and one ear corn distributor. 

The Peoples’ Supply Company has been incor- 
porated at Iron River, Mich., with a capital stock of 
$10,000, to deal in grain, flour, feed, hay, etc. 

Robbers entered the house of the Oakharbor 
Grain and Hay Company at Oakharbor, Ohio, on 
December 16 and blew the safe, securing about $112. 

McDonald & Co. of New Albany, Ind., have erect- 
ed a new brick dryer, boiler and engine house which 
will be equipped to dry and cool grain at the rate of 
eight carloads daily. 

John Wren of Deunquat, Ohio, has sold his eleva- 
tor to Charles Welch of Crawford County. Mar- 
guerat Bros. of Sycamore, Ohio, have a lease on the 
house which expires March 1. 

Joseph Hermiller has gold his elevator at Ottawa, 
Ohio, to L. H. Douglas. Mr. Hermiller has been 
engaged in the elevator for 33 years, having been 
the owner for the past 29 years. 


WESTERN 

The Mesa Flour Mill Company is building an ele- 
vator at Meeker, Colo. 

S. E. Dorey is promoting the erection of an ele- 
vator at Hayden, Colo. 

The Russell-Miller Company has 
elevator at Acton, Mont. 

C. W. Bethel of Harrington, Wash., has eased 
his warehouse for two years. 

The Burley Milling & Elevator Company has con- 
structed an elevator at Hailey, Idaho. 

The Swink Milling and Grain Company at Rocky 
Ford, Colo., has gone out of business. 

Messrs. O’Grady and Marony are contemplating 
the building of an elevator and mill at Great Falls, 
Mont. 

The Grain Dealers’ Association has been incor- 
porated at Tacoma, Wash., with a capital stock of 
$100,000. 

It is reported that the farmers in the vicinity of 
Klamath Falls, Ore., will erect several elevators in 
the spring. 

The Tulare Grain & Milling Company of Tulare, 
Cal., is expending about $3,000 in the way of im- 
provements. 

The Hartline Mill and Elevator Company, Hart- 
line, Wash., is contemplating the erection of a 
large warehouse. 

D. O. Herrick, formerly connected with the Over- 
land Cereals Company, has embarked in the grain 
business at Laramie, Wyo. 

It is reported that several elevators will be built 
in Coulee City, Wash., in the near future by the 
farmers and business men. 


CANADIAN 

A new elevator has been constructed at Mirror, 
Alta. 

A farmers’ USlevatar has been erected at Gerald, 
Sask. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company 
house at Elbow, Sask. 

The Alberta Pacific Elevator Company has com- 
pleted a house at Three Hills, Alta. 

N. M. Patterson & Company have enna, their 
new cleaning elevator at Fort William, Ont. 

The Massey-Harris Company, Ltd.; of Toronto, 
Ont., will erect a warenouse at Edmonton, Alta. 

D. Horn & Co. have overhauled their elevator at 
Port Arthur, Ont., for the treatment of wet and 
damaged grain. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Company has awarded the 
contract for the erection of a 30,000-bushel elevator 
at Munson, Alta. 

The Spokane Grain Company, of Spokane, Wash., 
has been registered in British Columbia as an extra- 
provincial company. 

The Dominion Government may build two ele- 
vators on Burrard Inlet, the main harbor of Van- 
couver, B. C., next year. 

Parrish & Heimbecker, of Winnipeg, have com- 
pleted the Superior Elevator at Fort William, Ont. 
It has a capacity of 150,000 bushels. 

The Grain Growers’ British Columbia Agency, 
Ltd., will install a Hall Signaling Grain Distributor 
in its elevator at New Westminster, B. C. 

A cleaning elevator with a capacity of 1,000,000 
bushels is under construction at Fort William, Ont., 
located between the Consolidated and Western Ele- 
vators. 
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GRAIN TRADE NOTES FROM TOLEDO 


By E. F. BAKER. 

For several days past a sheet of ice has covered 
the ground throughout this section and there is 
considerable speculation as to whether the young 
growing crops have been injured or not. The 
wheat crop has been unusually satisfactory until 


the storm struck this section several days ago, a 


driving rain freezing ,as it fell and covering trees, 
shrubbery, grass and growing plants with a com- 
plete coating of ice which failed to thaw in more 
than two days. There has been little change in 
the market during the past month with the excep- 
tion of hay which is moving more freely. The 
stringency of freight cars which restricted the 
movement during November is no longer so no- 
ticeable. Should the present bad weather con- 
tinue, traffic congestion may be looked for, but thus 
far conditions have not been affected particularly. 
Hay is quoted on the local market as follows: No. 
1 timothy, $14.50 to $15.50; No. 2 timothy, $13.50 to 
$14.00; light clover mixed, $13.50 to $14.00; No. 2 
clover mixed, $13.50. 

F. O. Paddock, president of the Paddock-Hodge 
Co., was elected president of the Toledo Produce 
Exchange at a recent meeting. The other officers 
elected were: Vice-president, C. S. Coup; second 
vice-president, John A. Smith; treasurer, Wallace 
Applegate; secretary, A. Gassaway; directors, 
Frank I. King, David Anderson, Fred Mayer, F. R. 
Mooreman, W. DeVore, E. L. Southworth, E. L. 
Camp, W. E. Thompkins, H. D. Raddatz and Frank 
Annin. 

E. L. Southworth is attending the week-end corn 
show at Lima, O., this week. 

Authority has been received from Washington 
by the local postoffice authorities to take mail di- 
rectly from the central station to meet the Wabash 
train leaving at 3 p. m. This action has been re- 
ceived with great satisfaction by the grain men who 
are greatly benefited by the change. 

Word has been received of the death of John 
Damp at Milwaukee recently; of the infirmities of 
age. Mr. Damp was formerly proprietor of the 
Bacon mill at Tiffin, O., and well known to grain 
men in this section. He leaves a son and daughter. 

Simeon Royce, a well known grain man of Fre- 
mont, O., passed into the great beyond recently, at 
his home in that city at the age of 74 years, death 
resulting from rheumatism. He is survived by six 
children and four sisters. When a boy Mr. Royce 
moved to Fostoria, Ohio, where he learned his trade 
of miller. In 1862 he, with the Koons brothers, 
started the mill of Royce & Koons Bros., now 
known as the Tucker mill at Ballville, O. The mill 
was burned two years later and the firm became 
Royce & Shell. Later Mr. Royce took charge of 
the June and French mill which he conducted until 
forced to retire on account of ill health. 

The Hicks-Brown Milling Co., of Mansfield, O., 
which has an indebtedness of nearly $100,000 has 
gone into the hands of a receiver, J. B. Lindley 
having been appointed to that position by the court. 

N. J. Patton, of Bellecenter, O., harvested enough 
Alsyke clover seed for himself and several neigh- 
bors from 20 acres of land. What was left he sold 
to the elevator man for $1,038.26. 

EK. A. Spurrier, a Marysville flour merchant, was 
seriously injured recently by falling from a flour 
sifter to the floor. 

W. A. Dull, owner of the Willshire Milling Co., of 
Willshire, O., was a recent caller at the Produce 
Exchange. Mr. Dull says that a superior quality 
of corn is reaching the market and is much better 
than last year. He claims that farmers will not sell 
at present prices. 

Charles W. Schug, formerly with the grain firm 
of Monroeville, O., has purchased a hardware store 
at Bellevue. 

Homer Bickhart, a 20-vear-old youth, was whirled 
about the shaft in his father’s flour mill at Pauld- 
ing, O., some time ago for five minutes at the rate 
of 50 revolutions a minute. The boy, whose pres- 
ence of mind in clinging to the shaft after his 
clothes had been caught in a set screw, saved him 
from a fearful death, screamed. His mother in 
her home nearby, heard his screams and notified 
the father who stopped the machinery just as the 
boy, exhausted, was ready to drop to the floor. 

J. W. Young, of the Toledo Grain & Milling Co., 
and Mark Mannel, of the Harter Milling Co., ap- 
peared before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, representing Toledo grain dealers in the tran- 
sit hearing in December. 

The flour and feed store of Miller & Diehl, Cherry 
street, Toledo, was entered by cracksmen recently, 
who blew open the safe with nitro-glycerin. About 
$2 in money and a gold watch were all that the 
thieves secured for their pains. 

Milo Bashare, pioneer grain merchant of Toledo, 
died recently at his home in Toledo at the age of 
77 years. Congestion of the lungs was the imme- 
diate cause of his death. He engaged in the grain 
business with J. H. Detwieler in 1860 under the 
firm name of Detwiler & Bashare. A wife survives 
him. 
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The Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Association of Illi- 
nois will hold its annual meeting at Jacksonville, 
February 18 to 21. 


The South Dakota Grain Dealers’ Association will 
hold its annual convention at Watertown, January 
22 to 24, and a large attendance is anticipated. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Kansas Grain 
Dealers’ Association will be held in Kansas City, 
Mo., on February 11, 12 and 13. Headquarters will 
be at the Coates House and an interesting program 
has been prepared. 


The annual meeting of the Farmers’ Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association of Minnesota will be held in Minne- 
apolis, January 28 to 30. Over a thousand delegates 
are expected and an interesting program has been 
arranged. The convention will be held in the as- 
sembly hall of the court house. 


The twelfth annual convention of the Tri-State 
Grain and Stock Growers’ Association will take 
place in Fargo, N. D., January 14 to 17. About 
three thousand delegates from the two Dakotas and 
Minnesota will attend the meeting. All sessions 
will be held in the Grand Theater and a large hall 
has been provided for overflow meetings. 


A petition for an organization of traveling grain 
solicitors has been circulated by a representative 
committee, and a meeting for permanently estab- 
lishing this body will be held at Minneapolis in 


the Directors’ Room of the Chamber of Commerce © 


on Tuesday, January 28, at 3 p. m. Those who 
are most active in the formation of the association 
state that it will be the purpose of the new organiza- 
tion to work with the grain trade on all subjects, 
and that it will conserve the best interests of the 
employers. Until organization has been effected 
all communications relative to it should be sent to 
J. H. Adams, 324 Flour Exchange Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Secretary Strong of the Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association has issued a bulletin giving names of 
new members and changes in the Twentieth Annual 
Directory since that book went to press. Member- 
ship has been granted to Chapman Brothers, La 
Place and Casner, Ill., and changes have been made 
as follows: T. F. Grady succeeds F. R. Ludwig, 
Watkins (Champaign p. o.); Meyers & Shank suc- 
ceed the Pearl City Grain Company, Pearl City; Ed. 
Conlin succeeds Conlin Brothers, DeKalb; Bolivia 
Farmers Grain Company succeeds M. M. Spengler 
& Company, Bolivia; Hildebrande Brothers, new 
firm at Emden; F. R. Ludwig succeeds Ludwig & 
Grady, Staleys (Champaign p. 0.); A. B. Means suc- 
ceeds W. C. Tuttle, Holden (Bloomington p. o.); F. 
E. Webber succeeds A. H. Webber & Son, Padua; 
W. S. Russell, elevator rebuilt, Allentown (Van- 
dalia R. R. between Morton and Mackinaw). 


Grain elevator men at an informal meeting held 
recently in Fort William decided to form a grain 
shippers’ association for the protection of their in- 
terests, which, it is claimed, have been seriously 
injured by the strike of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way clerks. According to reports a deficit of 75 
per cent. on the net earnings of the elevators of 
Fort William has been caused by the strike. It is 
stated that neither manifests nor expense bills have 
been made out or sent to the grain houses since 
the strike, and that the grain dealers of Fort Wil- 
liam owe the Canadian Pacific Railway approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 in freight charges since the be- 
ginning of the strike. When these bills are finally 
sent in the,grain men will have no method of check- 
ing up, since no manifests have been received. The 
government report of grain shipments shows that 
the railway company has not yet entered any grain 
in their stock ledgers since the commencement of 
the strike. 


MEETING OF IOWA GRAIN SHIPPERS. 


A mass meeting of grain shippers has been called 
to be held at the Wahkorso Hotel, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, January 16. The principal matter for dis- 
cussion will be the shortage of cars existing since 
the first of December. In order to obtain a clear 
understanding of the situation to present to the 
meeting, Secretary George A. Wells of the Western 
Grain Dealers’ Association has sent out printed 
blanks to shippers having a number of questions 
to be filled out and returned to him. In addition 
he forwarded a copy of some correspondence with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission relative to 
the question of car shortage. 

An invitation has been extended to the different 
railroad companies and the Iowa State Railroad 


Commission to send representatives to attend the 
meeting and participate in the discussion of the car 
shortage situation. Besides talking over car short- 
age, the meeting will also decide what bills in the 
interests of grain shippers shall be presented to the 
Legislature that convenes January 13, and also to 
discuss some bills which are now before Congress. 
A legislative committee will probably be appointed 
at the meeting. 


ILLINOIS GRAIN DEALERS’ COMMITTEES HOLD 
JOINT MEETING 


A joint meeting of committees from the Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association and the Farmers’ Grain 
Dealers’ Association was held at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, Springfield, Ill., on Thursday, December 19, 
to prepare a reciprocal demurrage bill to be pre- 
sented before the General Assembly in January. 
Thomas Sudduth, Springfield, was elected chair- 
man, and John A. McCreery, Mason City, secretary 
of the joint meeting. 

Others present were: Lee G. Metcalf, president 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, Illiopolis; Fred 
Walbaum, president Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ashland; H. W. Danforth, Washington; C. 
M. Woods, Springfield; W. T. Cornelison, Peoria; 
W. L. Shellabarger, Decatur; E. R. Ulrich, Spring- 
field; S. W. Strong, secretary Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association, Urbana; J. U. Surface, Mason City; 
C. J. Baer, Monticello. 

The subject of car service and car shortage was 
discussed for two hours and a tentative bill was 
prepared which a sub-committee was directed to 
submit to William R. Bach, Bloomington, attorney 
for the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, to be put 
in proper legal shape. The sub-committee was in- 
structed to report the bill, when it is ready, to the 
General Assembly at a date tc be determined later. 


MEETING OF MICHIGAN HAY AND GRAIN 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Michigan Hay and Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, organized last August to succeed the old Mich- 
igan Hay Association, held a meeting at Detroit, 
Mich., January 7. It was presided over by Presi- 
dent Chas. Wolohan of Birch Run and the larger 
part of the discussions were over the poor quality 
of hay and the market conditions of that commod- 
ity, which left little chance of profit to the handlers 
of same. 

Former State Senator Arthur C. Holmes made 
an interesting address on the subject of Reciprocal 
Demurrage. 

Hon. Willis L. Moore, chief of the United States 
Weather Bureau, was endorsed by the association 
for the office of Secretary of Agriculture, and a mo- 
tion was adopted that they pledge him their 
support. 

A local subject was pretty generally discussed 
being the proposed alleged excessive demurrage 
charge of $5 a day after 48 hours free time by the 
railroads in the Detroit market. 

Some of the speakers who gave their opinion on 
the hay situation were H. G. Morgan of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; H. L. Goemann of Toledo, Ohio; A. W. Cutler, 
of Adrian; F. M. Houghton, of Ohio; M. G. Ewer, 
secretary of the association, at Detroit; M. A. Bunt- 
ting, Jackson. 


INDIANA GRAIN DEALERS TO MEET IN 
INDIANAPOLIS 


The annual meeting of the Indiana State Grain 
Dealers’ Association will be held at Indianapolis on 
January 21. In the morning the organization will 
meet singly and in the afternoon a joint session will 
take place with the Indiana Millers’ Association. 
The meeting will be carried over until the following 
day on account of the Prize Grain Contest held by 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade, the awards of 
which will be made on January 22. This contest 
promises to be very interesting on account of its 
rather broad scope and large field of entries. There 
are five different classes including best ten ears of 
white corn, best ten ears of yellow corn, best single 
ear of corn, best peck of oats, and best peck of 
wheat. Ten cash prizes, ranging from $15.00 down to 
$1.50, will be awarded in each class. All exhibits 
will be in the show room at 9 a. m. January 21, and 
remain until 4 p. m., January 22, and the contest 
is open to every grain producer in the state of In- 
diana. 

The program for the Indiana Grain Dealers’ meet- 
ing is completed, and topics of great interest will be 
discussed. Dr. J. A. T. Duvel, of Washington, will 
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deliver an address on “Grain Standardization” and 
President E. C. Hikenberry, of the Ohio Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, will talk on ‘Some Phases of Grain 
Association Work.’ John L. Ketchum, of Indianap- 
olis, chairman of the Association on Industrial and 
Agricultural Education, will devote some time to 
the discussion of some things needful for legislation 
and otherwise in the advancement of this class of 
education. President C. D. Jones of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association and Secretary J. C. F. 
Merrill of the Chicago Board of Trade will both talk 
on the subject of “Speculation,” while J. Laurence 
Laughlin, head of the Department of Political Econ- 
omy of the University of Chicago, will deliver 
an address on “Banking and Currency Reform.” It 
is probable that some of these addresses will be 
made at an entertainment to be held on the eve- 
ning of January 21. There is also a docket of sub- 
jects to be considered and discussed by the trade at 
large without any assignment to individuals. 


RECOMMEND PRESIDENT METCALF FOR 
RAILROAD AND WAREHOUSE 
COMMISSION 


At a recent meeting of the board of directors of 
the Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, President 
Lee G. Metcalf, of that organization, was recom- 
mended for a place on the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission. The action of the directors was incor- 
porated in the form of a resolution which was for- 
warded to Governor-elect Dunne. The resolution 
states most truly: 

Mr. Metcalf is a man of sterling worth, strict in- 
tegrity and high character; a life-long Democrat and 
one who at all times, in season and out of season, 
has always upheld the principles of democracy, and 
a man whom all his neighbors will approve without 
regard to party affiliations. 

Mr. Metcalf has been engaged in the country ele- 
vator business in Sangamon County for many years, 
and from his own knowledge and experience is fully 
qualified to fill the position to the benefit of all the 
people and with credit to your administration and 
himself. 

Resolved, That as the grain shipping business is 
one of the largest and most important industries of 
the state, a man well versed therein, and one know- 
ing the requirements of the shippers, we believe 
should be appointed to a place on the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, 

W. L. Shellabarger, Decatur, 

Geo. W. Cole, Bushnell, 

A. G. Tyng, Peoria, 

R. J. Railsback, Hopedale, 

H. T. Truby, Joliet, 

H. A. Hillmer, Freeport, 

U. J. Sinclair, Ashland, 
Directors. 


Attest: S. W. Strong, Secretary. 


COUNCIL OF GRAIN EXCHANGES MEETING. 


The Hotel La Salle, Chicago, will be the scene of 
the fourth annual meeting of the Council of Grain 
Exchanges during the present week. Sessions will 
be held in the afternoon and evening of January 
16 and the afternoon of January 17. The program, 
which includes a number of interesting addresses 
and special features, is as follows: 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION (2 
President’s Address—J. C. F. Merrill. 
Secretary’s Report—J. Ralph Pickell. 
Treasurer’s Report—John W. Snyder. 
Committee Reports: 

Committee on Finances—T. E. Cunningham. 

Committee on Bills of Lading—W. M. Hopkins. 

Committee on Uniform Rules—Henry L. Goemann. 

Committee on Publicity—J. C. F. Merrill. 

Committee on Uniform Grades—E. H. Culver. 

THURSDAY EVENING SESSION (7:30 P. M.). 
Grain Standardization (Discussion). 

The Telephone and Telegraph Situation—Frank De- 

lany, Chicago, Ill. 

Uniform Weight and Inspection Certificates—Chas. 

B. Riley, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Election of Officers. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION (2:00 P. M.). 
Report of Committee on Crop Improyvement—J. C. 

Murray, Chairman. 

Secretary’s Report—Bert Ball. 

(The report of Secretary Bert Ball will be one of 

the unique features of the convention, as he has pre- 
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pared to illustrate his report with stereopticon 
views.) : 
Discussion. . 


Appointment of Standing Committees. 
Selection of June Meeting Place. 
Adjournment. 

The following delegates have been selected by the 
various exchanges: 

Kansas City, R. J. Thresher and D. F. Piazzek; 
St. Louis, John L. Messmore and Edward M. Flesh; 
Duluth, W. J. McCabe and C. F. MacDonald; Mil- 
waukee, P. P. Donahue and W. A. Hottensen; Min- 
neapolis, C. A. Magnuson and C. A. Brosn; Balti- 
more, F. A. Meyer and John W. Snyder; Peoria, 
Chas. H. Feltman; Buffalo, F. A. McLellan and L. 
S. Churchill; Cairo, H. E. Halliday; Omaha, E. P. 
Peck and E. S. Westbrook; Chicago, J. C. Murray 
and S. P. Arnot (voting delegates) and J. C. F. 
Merrill, H. N. Sager, E. A. James. 
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[Prepared eg for the “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade’ by L. Rosenberger, LL.B., of the 
Chicago Bar.] 


Damages For Destruction of Crops of Grain 


From an examination of many authorities, the 
Supreme Court of Nevada says (Candler vs. Washoe 
Lake Reservoir & Galena Creek Ditch Co., 80 Pa- 
cific Reporter, 751) that it is convinced that a just 
and reasonable rule for the measure of damages for 
the loss of growing crops, where it appears that the 
crops have been entirely destroyed, or nearly so, 
and where there appears to be a reasonable cer- 
tainty that they would have matured but for the 
wrongful act of the defendant, would be to allow 
the plaintiffs the probable yield of the crops under 
proper cultivation, the value of the yield when ma- 
tured and ready for market, and deducting there- 
from the estimated expense of producing, harvest- 
ing, and marketing them, and also deducting the 
value of any portion of the crops that may have 
been saved. Wheat seed, the Court holds, is a 
necessary expense of producing a wheat crop and, 
therefore, is not an element of damage. It was 
urged in this case that for the same reason the 
value of timothy and alfalfa seed should also be 
stricken out. This seed, however, the court says, 
was not planted for the purpose of producing a 
single crop, but to obtain a stand which would pro- 
duce, ordinarily, two crops per year for many years 
without further seeding. It was found, because of 
the failure of the defendant to furnish water as 
agreed, that the stand of alfalfa and timothy was 
in the main killed out. The damage thus resulting 
was a damage to the realty itself, and would amount 
at least to the value of the seed planted to produce 
the stand. 


by the Independent 
Grain Company at Wichita, Kan., against S. H. 
Moore and others for $985.55, the verdict was ren- 
dered in favor of the defendants. 


It is reported that John McLeod, recently charged 
at Winnipeg, Man., with defrauding the Manitoba 
Elevator Commission of certain sums of money has 
pleaded guilty to five charges of theft aggregating 
$4,510. 

Charles H. Wayne of Taylor Ridge, Ill., has filed 
suit against the Rock Island Railroad for the re- 
covery of $150, alleging inat he lost 6,600 pounds of 
oats owing to the negligence of the company in 
shipping a consignment of grain to Chicago. 

Jens Jenson has filed suit against the Shella- 
barger Elevator Company at Paxton, IIll., for 2,000 
bushels of corn, claiming that he sold the grain to 
tne elevator company and that it was shipped. The 
defendant denies the charge claiming that the corn 
was destroyed in the fire that consumed the ele- 
vator recently. 

Prather & Groves of Williamsville, Ill., have been 
granted a perpetual injunction restraining Robert 
L. Cox from engaging in the grain business within 
a radius of five miles from Williamsville. The com- 
plainants alleged that the defendant entered into an 
agreement with them to observe this restriction 
when they purchased his elevator in 1908. 

E. J. Baker, Jr., has brought suit against Lars 
Larson, the Trans-Mississippi Grain Company, the 
Updike Grain Company and the Farmers’ Hlevator 
Company at Sioux City, Iowa, for $1,625, claiming 
that the amount is due on a farm leased by Baker 
to Larson... The grain companies were named as 
defendants owing to purchases of grain from Lar- 
son. The latter has filed a counter claim of $3,272. 


The Valley Grain Company of Brattleboro, Vt., 
has filed a bill in equity against Isaac K. Bascom of 
Vernon, Vt., who is alleged to be indebted to the 
company and avoiding payment on the ground that 
he has no money. An injunction has been issued 
to restrain Bascom from removing an alleged sum 
of money in the Brattleboro Trust Company which 
is said to have been deposited in such form that it 
can not be reached by a suit of law. 

Contending that the Kansas City Board of Trade’s 
arbitration board is illegal, W. B. Stowers of Fort 
Worth, Texas, buyer of 145,000 bushels of December 
corn, has enjoined that committee of the exchange 


In the suit recently filed 


in the Circuit Court. The suit is against the Kem- 
per Mill and Elevator Company and the W. E. 


Henson Grain Company, 
mittee which is really 


but it is action by the com- 
in question. The two firms 
were the brokers. Stowers claimed that he bought 
corn, beginning as early as August. Default was 
made on delivery when the trade was cleared and 
arbitration was asked. Stowers claims he should 
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get his money without any action by the arbitration 
board. The amount involved is $8,000. 

The National Elevator Company and the Atlas 
Elevator Company have petitioned the court at Win- 
nipeg, Man., to wind up the affairs of the Manitoba 
Commission Company, Ltd. The Atlas Elevator 
Company was a creditor to the amount of $525 
and the National Elevator Company to the amount 
of $499.85. 


ARBITRATION DECISION. 


The following arbitration decision has been kind- 
ly furnished by Secretary Gibbs of the Texas Asso- 
ciation: 

MEASURE OF DAMAGES. 

W. L. Green Commission Co., appellant, vs. R. 
Lupton Grain Co., appellee.—Appeal from the deci- 
sion of the arbitration committee of the Texas Grain 
Dealers’ Association to the executive committee of 
said Association. 

The above cause was considered by the arbitration 
committee May 15, 1912, when the claim of appel- 
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lant was denied, and an award rendered in favor of 
appellee, the costs of arbitration being assessed 
against said appellant. 

We have carefully considered all the facts pre- 
sented at the original trial, and neither of the par- 
ties being before us, our decision is reached from a 
consideration of the record. 

From the testimony adducted before the arbitra- 
tion committee, we find that on Feb. 2, 1912, appel- 
lant sold to appellee 3,000 bushels No. 2 kiln dried 
corn at 8614 cents per bushel, St. Louis terms, ship- 
ment immediate, Texas Group 3. It is further 
shown that appellee defaulted in his contract, and 
refused to accept the corn in accordance with the 
terms expressed in the original wires, which con- 
stituted the contract, and that on Feb. 6, 1912, he 
notified appellant that the contract was cancelled. 

It is further shown that appellant did not sell the 
corn for appellee’s account after receiving his notice 
of cancellation, but made up a statement of the loss, 
basing same on the market difference of No. 4 corn 
on February 6, 1912, the date appellee declared the 
contract cancelled. This claim amounted to $45, 
being 1144 cents per bushel on 3,000 bushels. 

While we reverse the decision made by the arbi- 
tration committee, we are of opinion that the claim 
should be based on the difference in value of No. 2 
kiln dried corn in St. Louis on Feb. 6, 1912. We 
find that St. Louis No. 2 kiln dried corn was worth 
about 86144 cents, Texas Group 3, on Feb. 6, 1912, 
and we therefore hold that the actual loss of appel- 
lant was only %4 cent per bushel. 

It is therefore ordered that R. Lupton Grain Com- 
pany promptly pay to W. L. Green Commission 
Company, at St. Louis, Mo., the sum of $7.50. 
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Grain, coal and coke are the only classes of 
freight which are not included in the advance 
switching charges of the Chicago Belt Railway, 
effective Feb. 1. 


Considerable relief to grain congestion at the 
head of the lakes was caused by relaxation of the 
Canadian regulations respecting foreign vessels 
tying up at Canadian ports. 


The harbors of Fort William and Port Arthur 
will be kept open by ice breakers until January 20, 
in order that the vessels which are wintering there 
may move from one dock to another. 


Orders to move all the grain on Snake River, 
both above and below Lewiston, Idaho, made it nec- 
essary to put in commission the O. W. R. & N. 
steamers, Lewiston and Spokane. These two ves- 
sels moved 50,000 sacks of grain. 


Tracklaying on the National Transcontintal Rail- 
way has been completed from Winnipeg to Coch- 
rane and the first wheat tran from the West was 
yun over the section, reaching Cochrane on New 
Year’s Day. It consisted of forty carloads of No. 1 
Northern wheat. 


There is a scarcity of vessels for carrying the 
grain crop along the Pacific Coast, especially in 
California and it is said that old sailing ships 
which had been towed to the Oakland estuary as 
obsolete in view of the growth of shipments by 
steamers a few years ago are being overhauled and 
patched up to handle the grain in the absence of 
steamer tonnage. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission was peti- 
tioned on Jan. 2, by the Chicago Board of Trade 
to reduce to 7% cents the rate on grain for export 
from Omaha. The price from that point to Chi- 
cago at present is 12 cents on wheat and 11 cents 
on coarse grain and the charge is made that this is 
unjust compared with a rate of 15% cents from 
Omaha to New Orleans. 


A little more than 1,000,000 bushels of grain have 
already been booked for shipment from Boston to 
Kuropean ports beginning in May. Not in years 
have bookings been made so early for such a quan- 
tity of grain. Freight rates are exceptionally high, 
practically all grain being placed for shipment at 
the rate of nearly seven cents a bushel, while two 
years ago, spring shipments of grain were carried 
for about two cents a bushel. 

The reports given by the Canadian railways rela- 
tive to the handling of grain crops show large in- 
creases in most instances. For the three months 
ending November 30 the Canadian Pacific Railway 
handled 10,716 more cars than in the same period 
last year. The figures are, for 1912, 43,649 cars, 
against 32,933 cars for 1911. The largest individual 
increase is on the part of the Grand Trunk Pacifie 
Railway. Last year up to Nov. 30 it handled only 
1,825 cars, and this year it has handled 8,184. The 


Canadian Northern Railway has shown a slight de- 
crease. The figures are 19,770 for 1912, as against 
19,844 for 1911. 


During the past season 13,325,105 bushels of 
grain went from Kingston, Ont., to Montreal via 
the St. Lawrence river, and 173 cargoes went 
through the Welland Canal to Kingston. 


The readjustment of rates on grain and flaxseed 
and of the differentials on them among Minneapo- 
lis, Milwaukee, Duluth, Superior and other com- 
petitive points in the Northwest, has been ordered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Over one thousand cars of grain have been taken 
into the Canadian Pacific Railway Elevator at St. 
John, N. B., up to the present time, and the big 
total may be readily appreciated when it is learned 
that these were all new 80,000-pound cars built espe- 
cially for grain traffic. 


The new branch of the Great Northern Railway 
in Montana running from Lewistown to Moccasin 
has recently been opened. This passes through one 
of the best section for wheat raising in the West. 
The line is 30 miles long and on each side of the 
track for the whole distance there are wheat fields, 
yielding from 35 to 50 bushels per acre. The build- 
ing of this line means that much business will be 
diverted to the Great Northern Railway. 


Freight trains have been running steadily on the 
new Drake-Devils Lake-Fordville line of the “Soo,” 
and an immense amount of grain has been handled 
by the new road. There are seven grain elevators 
in the three new towns on that line in Pierce 
county, two at Orrin, two at Egan and three at 
Silva. In the five new towns on that line in Benson 
county there are from two to three elevators in 
each town, there being three at Filmore and three 
at Baker. 


Supplement No. 20 to the book of grain rates has 
been issued by the Chicago Board of Trade. This 
states that in connection with the minimum 
weights on all grain subject to the official classifica- 
tion, in ordering cars for grain the shipper must 
order those cars of weight capacity equal to or in 
excess of the minimum carload weights prescribed. 
Whenever practicable cars of weight capacity equal 
to or in excess of the minimum carload weight pre- 
scribed will be furnished, and when available they 
must be used. If the carrier is unable to furnish a 
car of weight capacity equal to or in excess of the 
prescribed minimum carload weight and a car of 
less weight capacity is available, such smaller ca- 
pacity car will be furnished and the minimum 
weight to be charged therefor will be its marked 
capacity, but in no case less than 40,000 lbs. This 
is aimed to take care of shipments loaded in cars 
of less than 60,000 pounds marked capacity where 
the carrier is unable to furnish a larger car, mak- 
ing aS many cars as possible available for loading 
without penalizing the shipper. 
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[We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
interested in the grain trade on all topics connected 
therewith. We wish to see a general exchange of 
opinion on all subjects which pertain to the interest of 
the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


LOCAL CORN SHOW A BIG SUCCESS 


Editor American Grain Trade:—As I am a sub- 
scriber of your paper and feel that you turn out a 
good paper to the trade I am sending you a news- 
paper clipping of a corn show that we recently had 
in our town. 

It was a great show for our place, when we only 
had ten days to advertise it, but it seemed every- 
thing was in our favor. The farmers were through 
with their farm work, and the big crop of good 
corn, together with the beautiful winter day, made 
our corn show one great success. 

I think these shows do a community a great deal 
of good. They bring the farmer and business man 
in touch with each other and also to a better under- 
standing. I think the public in general is benefited 
by these shows. 

Yours truly, 

Vaughnsville, Ohio. 


D. R. RISSER. 


THE KANSAS CITY MARKET. 


Editor American Grain Trade:—The receipts of 
grain in this market for the year 1912 show a total 
of 72,991,100 bushels, which is an increase of 22,- 
302,272 bushels over that of the year 1911. Of this 
increase, wheat shows a gain of 18,000,000 bushels. 
Hay receipts of 364,464 tons, which is an increase 
over 1911 of 85,996 tons. The flour manufactured 
shows an increase of 258,000 barrels. 

There are about forty grain elevators in Kansas 
City, including those owned by the mills and private 
warehouses, a total capacity of about 11,000,000 
bushels. The present outlook is that, before the 
marketing of the new crop the elevator capacity will 
be increased four to five million bushels. The Board 
of Trade Inspection Department (office inspection) 
established early in the crop season has proved to 
be eminently satisfactory. 

Reports of the present condition of the winter 
wheat in the territory tributary to this market are 
exceptionally fine. 

Yours very truly, 

Kansas City, Mo. 


E. D. BIGELOW, 
Secretary, Board of Trade. 


AN EXAMPLE OF DISREPUTABLE PRACTICE 


Editor American Grain Trade:—For a year or 
two a man in Indiana, whose residence is unkno7vn 
to the writer, has been going from town to town 
through the central part of the state, buying corn 
and oats from the farmers and scooping it into cars. 

It is reported that at times he has proposed to 
local dealers that if they did not desire him to 
enter into competition with them he would stay out 
of their territory, for a stipulated amount of money, 
notwithstanding such a proposition, if accepted, is 
in violation of the anti-trust laws of the federal 
and state governments. This party succeeds in 
finding purchasers for his grain among the consum- 
ers, retail dealers, etc., and occasionally receivers 
and track buyers in terminal markets. The _ busi- 
ness has evidently not been profitable to him lately, 
as it is understood in many instances he has failed 
to pay the farmer for the grain purchased. Quite a 
little complaint has been made by sellers of grain, 
to the effect that this man has taken their grain, 
shipped it away and failed to pay them. 

Of course that farmer who is so avaricious as to 
be willing to go past his regular grain merchant, 
who has an investment and maintains a regular 
market the year round, is not entitled to very much 
sympathy when he meets with losses such as are 
reported; yet the grain trade should not be annoyed 
and harrassed by such men. The grain dealers of 
Indiana are doubtless as honorable and capable a 
set of business men as can be found in any line 
of business in the state or any other state for that 
matter, and handle business on as narrow a Mar- 
gin of profit as possible and much less profit than 
most other lines. Therefore they are entitled to 
fair treatment at the hands of all. 

There is no occasion in this state for such prac- 
tices as above indicated. It can only bring trouble 
and distress to the people who patronize this man 
and others of the same character; but that spirit 
of restlessness on the part of producers and the 
ambition to do something out of the ordinary is 
abroad, and there is no remedy for it. However 
the sympathy of the writer does not extend very far 
toward the farmer who has in the past struggled to 
get elevators built as near his farm as possible, only 
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to run away and leave them and take a chance on 
these nomads and vampires who infest some locali- 
ties in the state. 

In these times of scarcity of cars for the move- 
ment of grain, it would seem that the railroad com- 
panies would go as far as the law would permit 
them to protect the man who is located on their 
line with an investment in facilities where he can 
accumulate tonnage for the road and hold it for 
a reasonable length of time in which to transport 
it in harmony with the convenience of the carrier. 
Still we find some of the roads apparently discrim- 
inating against such regular trade in favor of these 
disreputable practices. 

Yours truly, 
INDIANA GRAIN DEALER. 


PROGRESS IN PEORIA. 


Editor American Grain Trade:—Business has 
prospered in all lines in Peoria during the past 
year. The city has also taken a step forward in 
new buildings and many public improvements in 
the way of paving streets, ornamental lights, etc. 
To its magnificent park system is being added a 
new levee park on its river frontage. The terminal 
facilities have been enlarged and improved. Be- 
sides its fourteen railroads more are headed this 
way for 1913. Its switching facilities are the least 
complicated of any market in the West and it is 
being recognized as the quickest gateway for busi- 
ness passing Hast and West or North and South. 

The Peoria Board of Trade has shared in this 
general prosperity. The receipts and shipments 
show 2,200 cars in excess of a year ago, and this in 
spite of the fact that business was curtailed during 
a considerable period by extreme scarcity of cars. 
Its membership has increased during the year and 
it has improved and further safeguarded its Weigh- 
ing Department for the benefit of its patrons. It 
has doubled its moisture testing capacity to pre- 
vent delays in handling grain as much as possible. 

The Exchange is grateful to all who have con- 
tributed to this added prosperity. 

Yours truly, CHAS. F. FELTMAN, 
President, Board of Trade. 
Peoria, Ill. 


WORK OF GRAIN DEALERS’ NATIONAL ASSO- 


CIATION. 
Editor American Grain Trade:—lf every grain 
dealer in the United States would stop to con- 


sider what the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
is doing for the grain trade of this country, the 
membership of the Association would double within 
ten days. Whether or not you are a member, you 
are getting benefits from this work and | nat- 
urally conclude where a man is receiving a direct 
benefit to his business, that he is willing to bear 
his part of the financial burden to bring about 
these results. ; 

The grain business is a distinct business and 
every interest needs an organization to look after 
the general welfare of that particular line of busi- 
ness. ‘What is everybody’s business, is nobody’s” 
is a true old saying and you, Mr. Reader, will ac- 
knowledge that there are many things transpiring 
which have’a direct influence on your business 
which you alone, would not be able to correct but 
where you are joined together by an Association 
with other men in your line of business, your voice 
can be made effective. 

For a number of years, the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association has done active work along the 
line of trade rules and practices so that today, 
these trade rules are the recognized basis for any 
grain transaction in this country unless other par- 
ticular terms are specified and all markets have 
largely confirmed the Association trade rules in 
their market terms. 

The subject of uniform grades is familiar to 
every one and the work of this Association along 
that line is too well known to make comment nec- 
essary. During this year, the grain men face a 
question of probably more importance than they 
have ever had to face before, namely the Govern- 
ment standardization of grains and the passing of 
laws forcing these standards on all markets as well 
as passing laws giving the Government some sys- 
tem of supervision. Just what these rules will be, 
we do not know. Just what supervision the Govy- 
ernment proposes to take over the application of 
those rules, no one knows. Just how drastic the 
law requiring the adoption of these rules will be, 
we are unable to state, but in all three you can 
readily see how vitally interested a grain man 
should be in seeing that no injustice is done the 
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trade. I am fully convinced that the Government 
will conscientiously endeavor to apply the new or- 
der of things in a way that will work no hardships 
but without the help of grain influences, they may 
unintentionally injure us and so the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, protecting the grain inter- 
ests of the country, will work closely with the Gov- 
ernment in order to get an acceptable adjustment of 
this question. 

This is only one line of legislative endeavor that 
the Association has undertaken but it is the most 
active at the present time. If you are not a mem- 
ber of the Association now, you should join and 
help with your influence and membership. 

Yours truly, CHAS. D. JONES, 
President, Grain Dealers’ National Association. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


RECORDS BROKEN AT DULUTH 


Editor American Grain Trade:—All records of 
receipts or grain in the Duluth market were broken 
in the year 1912, the total number of bushels han- 
dled reaching 125,657,503. Previous to this the rec- 
ord has been 88,409,000 bushels in the year 1907. 
The figures for last year include 22,630,056 bushels 
of Canadian grain handled in bond through ele- 
vators here, leaving the total of American grain 
102,927,447 bushels. The elevators handling this 
grain are distributed between Duluth and Superior 
but all of it is sold upon the Duluth Board of Trade. 

The year 1913 should see this record equalled if 
the crop of next summer is a good one. A large 
ee the crop of 1912 is still to come forward 
and will give an active business i H 
Nain coos isiness during the first 

A considerable expansion of elevator capacity is 
promised for the coming summer. The Great North- 
ern Railway, which now has about 7,000,000 bushels 
of capacity, contemplates doubling it, the plan being 
to build a great house across the slip from the 
present big steel and concrete structure and move 
the large flour sheds to another location. The Con- 
solidated Hlevator Company also figures on adding 
about 2,000,000 bushels to its storage. 

For the first time in ten years the milling output 
of the Head of the Lakes reached a total of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 barrels. The mills are prosperous 
and there is reason to believe that the milling in- 
dustry here is in a fair way to be brought back to 
the high regard in which it was held in the nineties. 

The Duluth Board of Trade during the past year 
has identified itself with all movements initiated 


by the trade of the country for its betterment and 


its defense. It placed upon its book of rules the 
anti-color rule which the Chicago Board of Trade 
claims to have been found effective. In general its 
membership is progressive and aggressive and is 
enthusiastic over the future of this market, of this 
community, and of this section of the great North- 
west. 
Yours very truly, 
CHAS. F. MACDONALD, 
Duluth, Minn. Secretary, Board of Trade. 


GRAIN BUSINESS IN MILWAUKEE 


Editor American Grain Trade:—The volume of 
business done by the members of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce during the year has been 
very satisfactory. The reported receipts of grain 
of all kinds were 51,000,000 bushels, and final fig- 
ures may show that the amount handled in this 
market was greater than this. 

The shipments of grain for the year were about 
28,000,000 bushels. About 30 to 40 per cent of the 
receipts enters into local consumption. The _ re- 
ceipts of corn, oats and rye were the largest ever 
recorded, while wheat and barley were about an 
average. The volume of business during the closing 
months of the year was unusually large, and the 
promise of the best year for the grain people ever 
experienced is particularly bright for 1913. 

Milwaukee had her share of the transportation 
troubles incident to the handling of an immense 
crop during the past fall, but conditions are much 
better than they were owing to the fact that the 
railway companies have enlarged their terminal 
facilities and improved them in various ways. The 
C. & N. W. Ry. Co. has built a great deal of extra 
trackage and has established at New Butler a large 
yard where the most of the grain arriving over 
that road is sampled, thus relieving the situation 
materially and avoiding the congestion from which 
the business formerly suffered. 

Some new concrete storage capacity has been 
added to the elevator facilities of this market, some- 
thing very badly needed. Much has been done to 
facilitate the handling of the grain business at Mil- 
waukee, and we may mention one thing which 
gives promise of being a great saving in time and 
money to both the railroads and the grain people. 
What may be termed a “railroad clearing house” 
has been established in the “Gallery” of the Cham- 
ber, and while it is but an experiment as yet, it 
would appear as if it must necessarily be a great 
improvement over the former method. Repre- 
sentatives of all the railway companies and of the 
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Joint Rate Inspection Bureau are at a desk pro- 
vided for the purpose at 11:30 every morning, and 
receive checks in payment of freight, cancel the 
freight: bills and attend to the necessary transit 
matters, thus relieving the grain firms of the ne- 
cessity of sending messengers to the railroad offices, 
and at the same time expediting the business of the 
railroad companies. 

The outlook for 1918, as far as members of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce is concerned, is 
very bright. They expect to do the largest busi- 
ness this year of any year in the history of the mar- 
ket. The facilities for handling grain are here and 
the market is here. There is a consumptive de- 
mand for grain of all kinds, and the reshipping ad- 
vantages and transportation privileges are of the 
best. 

Yours very truly, H. A. PLUMB, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HEAVY GRAIN MOVEMENT IN BALTIMORE. 

Editor American Grain Trade:—The past year has 
been a very satisfactory one in all branches of trade. 
The banks, manufacturers and other industries, with 
few exceptions, report substantial gains as com- 
pared with the preceding year. The total value of 
exports from the port of Baltimore amounted to 
nearly $100,000,000. The grain trade movement dur- 
ing 1912, in which the members of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce are mainly interested, was 
larger than for several years past, and the amount 
of business transacted was very gratifying to both 
the domestic and foreign trade. 

The most notable feature was the heavy move- 
ment of oats, largest in any year in the history of 
the grain trade. More than 14,000,000 bushels of oats 
were shipped abroad, which aided very materially in 
increasing the business at this port. 

The activity in the movement of grain was con- 
fined to the last four months of the year, except dur- 
ing January and February, when the receipts of 
corn were large. The movement of wheat and corn 
was disappointing and did not reach expectations. 
While the exports of wheat were about the same as 
compared with 1911, about 60 per cent shipped was 
in bond. The shortage of the winter wheat crop, 
especially in the territory tributary to Baltimore, 
caused a decline in the movement of domestic wheat 
at this port. Exporters were unable to meet the 
price paid by milling interests and European buy- 
ers could purchase cheaper elsewhere. 

The movement of the new corn crop began very 
slowly but increased considerably during the closing 
days of the year. The total production of corn in 
the United States being the largest ever grown, it 
would seem that, allowing liberally for home con- 
sumption, a record surplus should remain and with 
lower prices enable exporters to meet the views of 
the buyers abroad. It is confidently expected that 
the Western Maryland Railroad Company will erect 
one or two grain elevators here during the coming 
year. The connection of this road with the New 
- York Central Lines should prove of great benefit to 
this port and mean increased business. ‘ 

Therefore, with “bumper” crops of all kinds har- 
vested, the grain merchants can look forward to a 
free movement during the year and an increased ex- 
port trade. 

Yours very truly, JAS. B. HESSONG, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce. 
Baltimore, Md. 


ST. LOUIS AS A GRAIN MARKET 

Editor American Grain Trade:—The position of 
St. Louis as a primary grain market was fully 
maintained during 1912 and the completed reports 
now coming to hand from other markets will fully 
substantiate our claims as ranking third amongst 
the great primary grain centers of the United 
States. 

The grain and flour trade for the past twelve 
months was one of the most satisfactory experi- 
enced by the interests in general for upward of a 
past decade. Not since 1902 have the receipts of 
wheat.been as large as last year, a total of 30,541,- 
673 bushels being recorded as compared with 17,- 
076,505. bushels in 1911. The arrivals of coarse 
grains, too, were large, corn amounting to 25,979, 
030 bushels as against 28,621,410 bushels in 1911, 
anu oats 21,529,690 bushels and 20,343,850 bushels, 
respectively. 

Of flour, the receipts totaled 3,032,330 barrels as 
compared with 2,683,775 barrels the year previous. 
Of the amount manufactured by St. Louis mills, or 
by mills controlled by St. Louis interests, while the 
completed figures are not as yet in, the general in- 
dications are that they will fully equal those of a 
year ago. 

Of all grains received the total was 79,997,310 
bushels, as against 63,413,313 bushels, or more than 
25 per cent. The general shipping demand for the 
past year is likewise most satisfactory, the out- 
going movement of wheat being 21,196,225 bushels, 
against 12,163,785. bushels in 1911; corn, 15,231,215 
bushels, as against 13,187,370 bushels, and oats, 12,- 
956,330 bushels, as against 14,130,325 bushels. Of 
all grains the total amounted to 50,768,775 bushels 
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against 38,634,185 bushels the previous year, a gain 
of 12,134,590 bushels, or more than 30 per cent. 
The general speculative trade was also very good 
throughout the year, and is approximated at up- 
ward of 10 per cent better than that of 1911. 

The forepart of the year there was quite a bit 
of apprehension on the part of the trade owing to 
crop alarms, and indicated scarcity, but in later 
months conditions were quite the reverse as re- 
ports showed yields above expectations, government 
reports were favorable and receipts large. 

The year 1913 has started out under very favor- 
abie conditions, the general movement, both in and 
out, being very good and the brokerage houses re- 
ceiving their share of business, and take it all in all 
everything at the present time points to another 
very satisfactory twelve months for the St. Louis 
grain trade. 

Yours very truly, 
Secretary, Merchants’ 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


Editor American Grain Trade:—There has been 
no important change in the rules governing the 
customs or practice obtaining on the board during 
the past year. The Chicago Board of Trade par- 
ticipated, in fact originated, the successful move- 
ment to overcome the vicious attitude of the Bureau 
of Chemistry to the movement in interstate com- 
merce of fermenting grain, of grain from which 
weather stain had been removed by sulphur fumes, 
and participated in the Hall-Baker Case, thus ren- 
dering a great service to the grain growing and 
grain handling public. 

It has also had a prominent place in combating 
inimical national legislation, as well as being active 
in furthering proposed beneficial legislation at 
Washington, the Pomerene Bill of Lading Bill, and 
other proposed measures, as well as taking a prom- 
inent part in prosecuting cases before the Interstate 
Commerce Comm’‘ssion. The Minneapolis rate case, 
in which the railroads attempted to discriminate 
against Chicago to the extent of 2% cents per 100 
pounds, is still pending. The so-called Duluth-Mil- 
waukee cases involving rates from Northern Iowa 
and South Dakota, in which the railroads were dis- 
posed to discriminate against Chicago, are still 
pending, with the proposed advance suspended until 
the ruling is formally made. 

This will serve as an example to indicate the 
alertness with which the several departments of this 
association care for the interests of its members and 
those of the Chicago public as well. It is ever 
vigilant in its watchful care of the business of this 
great market and of all influences affecting the 
welfare of its members. 

Receipts, shipments and the incidental transac- 
tions thereto in the movement of the products of 
the farms to the consumers thereof is the most 
important business carried on in this country. It 
gives employment to a vast number of men in the 
handling and transporting of them, as well as in the 
commerce created by their distribution. The pro- 
ductions of less than six million farms, giving em- 
ployment to fourteen million persons, are at the 
same time the food necessities of, according to late 
Washington departmental figures, more than ninety- 
six millions of people. The business thus created 
is one in which more persons have a deep interest 
than any other, for the vital reason that it is the 
commerce of the nation in a large part of the food 
supplies of the people. 

The variations in the magnitude of the flow of 
this great stream of commerce depend on the size 
of the crops produced. It, therefore, follows that 
the surplus of them which leaves the community in 
which they are grown, constitutes the volume of 
business created by the handling of it in its trans- 
portation, storing and distribution. The men of the 
great market and distributing centers, whose busi- 
ness directly depends on it, ever look with keen 
anxiety to the size of each crop, with the knowl- 
edge that therein lies the determining factor of a 
promise of prosperity for the ensuing year, or in- 
stead, of being forced by a power beyond their con- 
trol, to assume a waiting attitude with that hope 
which is ever perennial that the next crop will be 
one of great bounty, providing a generous surplus 
to enter the channels of commerce, in the carrying 
on of which they hope to participate with profit 
to themselves. 

Therefore, primarily the Ruler of the Universe 
has more to do with the increase or the decrease 
of business in farm products than man can possibly 
have. However, men actively compete for such 
business as the movable surplus affords, and therein 
to a large extent resides the direct influence which 
determines the proportion of it passing through a 
given market, natural advantages always consid- 
ered. 

Chicago merchants have no mean reputation for 
being enterprising, and as a general statement, may 
be relied upon to get their full, fair share of any- 
thing of value obtainable through always being 
alive to the opportunity and knowing some effect- 
ive method of possessing themselves of it. In this 
way the business of 1912 was held in line with 
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former years. The cars of grain weighed by the 
Board of Trade weighmaster during the year were 
332,536, being 21,205 more than in 1911. The total 
vushels of all kinds weighed during the year were 
498,574,314, this not including much of the seventy- 
five millions consumed locally. 

These figures indicate that the business passing 
through this great market is not suffering for want 
of enterprising care of our merchants. It cannot be 
claimed, however, that the year 1912 has been one 
above, if indeed equal to its immediate predeces- 
sors in general prosperity of the grain trade of the 
city. Large crops conduce to the general prosper- 
ity of the country and are considered by the public 
generally as practically securing it for a period of 
time. However, a large yield is not always uni- 
formly beneficial, for it frequently happens that in 
consequence of an extra crop the price declines be- 
low a good or satisfactory profit paying level, and 
makes the farmer no money. If the farmer makes 
no profit, then no new. wealth is created, and when 
this becomes general throughout the country gen- 
eral prosperity is in a large measure wanting. Rail- 
roads, because of quantity to be transported, com- 
mission merchants because of more bushels to be 
handled at a rate per bushel, are favored, but the 
producers’ prosperity underlies general prosperity. 
Again, a large crop creates confidence in steadiness 
of prices just as small crops contribute to the op- 
posite belief, and notwithstanding that it is an eco- 
nomic principle that steadiness of values results in 
increased consumption, it does not conduce to a 
good, and often not to a fair, margin of profit to the 
handler. 

With confidence in steadiness of values, the need 
of hedge selling is less urgent, and this creates 
dullness with those members of the exchanges who 
make a specialty of that business. Without a good 
quantity of hedge contracts outstanding there is no 
solid foundation for speculation, because the specu- 
lator can no more do business without something 
tangible to deal in than a groceryman can without a 
stock of goods; that is, no volume of business of 
purely a speculative nature can be expected, nor is 
it desirable, when opinions only are the basis of 
such contracts. Something more tangible than 
opinions are an absolute necessity. Therefore, when 
there is some millions stored at commercial or mill- 
ing centers, and hedged by the owners, the out- 
standing contracts, like a stock of merchandise, 
must have ownership, and the selling and buying 
of them constitutes business in a tangible article. 

The buyer of such contracts being. in fact, the 
real owner of the grain, the holder of it, whatever 
his purpose relative to its ultimate use may be, is 
in the position of a warehouseman or storage mer- 
chant during such time as he holds the commodity 
in store and has an outstanding hedge sale as in- 
surance against loss. With large stocks of grain or 
provisions thus hedged, business of this class with 
commission merchants is good, but when the com- 
modities are held back on the farm, as is becoming 
more and more the practice each succeeding year, 
inasmuch as few farmers hedge their crops, assum- 
ing the risk incidental to ownership themselves, the 
function of the speculator is lessened. Therefore, 
large production tends to restrict transactions of 
this nature so that we may not expect a good 
hedging business until more of the present crop 
has accumulated in storage; and conditions regard- 
ing its future value have changed somewhat. A 
heavy weight holds down almost anybody, so a 
heavy supply of farm products holds down the price, 
and being held down there is less inclination to 
hedge because of there being less apparent need of 
doing so. 

With increased failures, the same being 15 per 
cent over the year 1911, with high interest on 
money, and with much uncertainty of the future 
because of tariff revision, banking and currency 
legislation and such other disturbing factors as are 
incidental to a complete handing over of the reins 
of government from one party to another, especially 
with pledges to the people that certain changes of 
universally great importance are to be made in the 
policies of the government, I am constrained to 
conclude, because of the reasons given and others 
not named, that the year 1913 cannot intelligently 
be regarded optimistically. The great and almost 
single factor of safety, large production, whether 
marketed at new wealth producing prices or not, 
will give so much substance to things commercial, 
there is no reason for being pessimistic to the ex- 
tent of expecting panics or other demoralizing con- 
ditions. 

My conclusion is, the year 1913 will be typical of 
a waiting attitude in business, with a consciousness 
of inherent strength capable of maintaining finan- 
cial soundness, at least reasonable steadiness, but 
without hope of general prosperity, not unmindful 
of the effect of the vicissitudes of the seasons and 
their controlling influence on both production and 
prices of products. . The crops of 1913 may, before 
the year is closed, create an entirely new viewpoint, 
and this important feature should never be left out 
of our calculation. 

Yours truly, 

Chicago, III. 


J. C. F. MERRILL, 
Secretary, Board of Trade. 


January 15, 1913. 
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The alfalfa mill at Parnell, Wyo., is practically 
complete. 


The alfalfa mill at Dodge City, Kan., which was 
recently destroyed by fire, will be rebuilt. 

Con Howard of Maquoketa, Iowa, has purchased 
the hay and grain business of Cook & Lafayette. 

The Arizona Alfalfa Mill and Feed Company is 
being organized at Chandler, Ariz., by ranch 
holders. 

There were heavy shipments of hay from the San 
Jacinto Valley in California during the month of 
December. 


The Chicago North-Western Railroad is consider- 
ing several sites in Chicago for the erection of a 
hay warehouse. 

The Auto Fedan Hay Press Company of Kansas 
City, Mo., will erect a warehouse of brick construc- 
tion at a cost of $8,000. 

The Brokamp-Cavanaugh Company has been in- 
corporated at Cincinnati, Ohio, with a capital stock 
of $10,000 to engage in the hay and grain business. 

Freeman & Tapp have sold their hay, grain and 
produce business at Ocilla, Ga., to T. L. Purvis and 
it will be conducted under the firm name of the 
Ocilla Brokerage Company. 

It is-said that Smith County, Kan., shipped out 
a large quantity of alfalfa during December. It 
brought about $10 a ton, baled and delivered on 
board the cars at Smith Center. 

The Latonia Hay and Grain Company has been 
incorporated a Covington, Ky., with a capital stock 
of $10,000. The incorporators are M. S. Fogarty, 
Walter McKeon, H. T. Rice and Harry Burton. 


It is said that a large portion of the hay crop 
raised in South Dakota the past year has been 
baled and shipped. The baled product has been 
commanding from $7 to $8 per ton on board cars. 


S. Abbott Willits has purchased the name and out- 
standing stock of the firm of H. L. Rogers & Co., 
hay, feed and grain commission merchants at Phila- 
delphia, and Charles S. Rogers has retired from the 
business. 


The Consumers’ Hay and Grain Company is build- 
ing a hay warehouse at Chicago. The company’s 
former plant was wiped out by fire about five months 
ago. The new structure is of concrete construction 
throughout. 


Thomas C. Edwards of Alvin, Texas, recently filed 
a complaint before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission against the Santa Fe and connecting rail- 
roads, asking that the rate on hay from Alvin to 
Louisiana points be reduced from 23% cents to 20 
cents. He also claimed reparation. 


The shipments of baled hay from the port of 
Montreal, Can., for the season of 1912 show a de- 
crease of 290,179 bales as compared with last sea- 
son and a decrease of 53,932 bales as compared with 
the season of 1910. The various firms exported 
563,783 bales during the season of 1912. 


It is reported that the California State Associa- 
tion of Horticultural Commissioners has  recom- 
mended a more stringent quarantine for alfalfa and 
modifications of the present quarantine against 
Southern States on nursery stock. An estimated 
value of $50,000,000 has been placed on the alfalfa 
crop in California and the commissioners assert 
that all that is possible should be done to protect it 
from the alfalfa weevil and they have asked that a 
quarantine be placed on alfalfa hay, alfalfa seed and 
beehives as these are said to carry the weevil. 


PRELIMINARY PLANS FOR NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


The twentieth annual convention of the National 
Hay Association, which will be held in Peoria, IIl., 
on June 24 to 26, promises to be one of the greatest 
sessions in the history of that body. The officers 
and members of the National Hay Association are 
going right ahead with their arrangements, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is still several months 
distant. Secretary J. Vining Taylor will leave for 
an extended trip through the West on January 19, 
in the interests of the Association, and much of his 
work will consist in completing the tentative plans 
which have already been drawn up for the meeting. 

The city of Peoria is quite enthusiastic and prom- 
ises to co-operate with the committee from the local 
organization, in order to make the convention suc- 
cessful from every standpoint. A. D. Campbell, of 
Peoria, has been made chairman of the committee 


The Hotel Jefferson will be the 
headquarters of the convention. 


on arrangements. 


THE RAISING OF TIMOTHY 


The question of whether the raising of timothy 
actually pays is greatly agitating the minds of pro- 
ducers all over the country, and if some authorities 
have their desires in the matter, future timothy 
crops will be greatly curtailed. A writer in The 
Country Gentleman points out that timothy has been 
called a soil robber because a crop of timothy will 
take more nitrogen per acre out of the land than 
the ordinary amount of fertilizer for any other 
crop will restore to it. Though timothy, as com- 
pared with other hay crops, is low in protein and 
fat, it is very high in carbohydrates and above the 
average in crude fiber. For this reason it has be- 
come the great hay grass in the eastern part of the 
United States. 

If grown alone, however, without a legume, such 
as clover or alfalfa, timothy sooner or later wears 
out the soil or so reduces its fertility as to make 
the raising of crops on it unprofitable. Recent tests 
made on soil fertility, by the Illinois Experiment 
Station, of different rotations, showed that in the 
rotation which contained timothy and no legume 
the loss of nitrogen amounted to about 1,900 pounds 
for a 160-acre farm. Any farmer can readily see that 
at this rate it would not take many years to ruin 
the most fertile land in the country. It is against 
the growing of timothy or of any crop for any 
length of time without a legume that warning is 
given by the experiment stations. 

Then again it is pointed out that on the very 
best land in the United States and Canada the 
average yield for timothy is about 1.5 tons an acre. 
Some lands yield as high as 4 tons to the acre, but 
this is exceptional. Ir 2 tons, which is a high aver- 
age, is raised to the acre, what would the farmer 
make from his crop? Some recent investigations 
made at Cambridge, Massachusetts, show that tim- 
othy hay consumed there cost $24.50 a ton. But 
the farmer got only $8 a ton, or at best only $16 
an acre—a very poor-paying crop when labor, fer- 
tilizer and loss of soil fertility are considered. 
Though the crop is hard on the soil, the marketing 
conditions are harder on the grower’s pocket, if 
the above example reflects conditions elsewhere. 


REVISED GRADES OF HAY AND STRAW 


At the convention of the National Hay Associa- 
tion, held in Kansas City last July, the rules for 
grading hay and straw were revised, and a brief 
digest of the changes was published in the August 
issue of the ‘“‘American Grain Trade.” Since that 
time, there has been the widest publicity 
given to the revised grades, but it has been impos- 
sible to cover the trade to the fullest extent and at 
the request of Secretary J. Vining Taylor we are 
herewith publishing in full the grades and inspec- 
tion and weighing rules, which are as follows: 


TEUASY 

No. 1 Timothy Hay—Shall be timothy with not 
more than one-eighth mixed with clover or other 
tame grasses, properly cured, good color, sound and 
well baled. 

Standard Timothy—Shall be timothy 
more than one-eighth mixed with clover 
tame grasses, fair color, containing brown 
and brown heads, sound and well baled. 

No. 2 Timothy Hay—Shall be timothy not good 
enough for No. 1, not.over one-fourth mixed with 
clover or other tame grasses, fair color, sound and 
well baled. 

No. 3 Timothy Hay—Shall include all hay not 
good enough for other grades, sound and well baled. 

Light Clover Mixed Hay—Shall be timothy mixed 
with clover. The clover mixture not over one-third 
properly cured, sound, good color, and well baled. 

No. 1 Clover Mixed Hay—Shall be timothy and 
clover mixed, with at least one-half timothy, good 
color, sound and well baled. 

Heavy Clover Mixed Hay—Shall be timothy and 


with not 
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clover mixed with at least one-fourth timothy, 
sound and well baled. 

No. 2 Clover Mixed Hay—Shall be timothy and 
clover mixed with at least one-third timothy. Rea- 
sonably sound and well baled. 

No. 1 Clover Hay—Shall be medium clover not 
over one-twentieth other grasses, properly cured, 
sound and well baled. 

No. 2 Clover Hay—Shall be clover, sound, wel} 
baled, not good enough for No. 1. 

Sample Hay—Shall include all hay badly cured, 


stained, threshed or in any way unsound. 

Choice Prairie Hay—Shall be upland hay of 
bright, natural color, well cured, sweet, sound, and 
may contain 3 per cent weeds. 

No. 1 Prairie Hay—Shall be upland and may con- 
tain one-quarter midland, both of good color, well 
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cured, 
weeds. 
No. 2 Prairie Hay—Shall be upland, of fair color 


sweet, sound, and may contain 8 per cent 


and may contain one-half midland, both of good 
color, well cured, sweet, sound, and may contain 
1244 per cent weeds. : 
No. 38 Prairie Hay—Shall include hay not good 
enough for other.grades and not caked. j 
No. 1 Midland Hay—Shall be midland hay of 


good color, well cured, sweet, sound, and may con- 
tain 38 per cent weeds. 

No. 2 Midland Hay—Shall be fair color, or slough 
hay of good color, and may contain 121% per cent 
weeds. iy 

Packing Hay—Shall inelude all wild hay not good 
enough for other grades and not caked. 


Sample Prairie Hay—Shall include all hay not 

good enough for other grades. ; 
ALFALFA. 

Choice Alfalfa—Shall be pure alfalfa of a bright 
green color, fine stemmed, leafy, sound and well 
baled. 

No. 1 Alfalfa—Shall be reasonably coarse alfalfa 
of a bright green color, or reasonably fine leafy 
alfalfa of a good color and may contain two per 


cent of foreign grasses a trace of air bleached hay 
on outside of bale allowed, but must be sound and 
well baled. 


Standard Alfaifa Shall include all alfalfa not 
good enough for No. 1, including pure sound, brown 
alfalfa. Also bright alfalfa containing not more 


than five per cent foreign grasses, sound and well 
baled. 

No Grade Alfalfa—Shall include 
good enough for other grades. 

STRAW. 

No. 1 Straight Rye Straw—Shall be in large bales, 
clean, bright, long rye straw, pressed in bundles 
sound and well baled. 

No. 2 Straight Rye Straw—Shall be in large bales, 
long rye straw, pressed in bundles, sound and well 
baled, not good enough for No. 1. 

No. 1 Tangled Rye Straw—Shall be reasonably 
clean rye straw, good color, sound and well baled. ~ 

No. 2 Tangled Rye Straw—Shall be reasonably 
ae may be some stained, but not good enough for 
INO ils 


all alfalfa not 


No. 1 Wheat Straw—Shall be reasonably clean 
wheat straw, sound and well baled. ; 

No. 2 Wheat Straw—Shall be reasonably clean; 
may be some stained, but not good enough for 
No. 1. 

No. 1 Oat Straw—Shall be reasonably clean oat 
straw, sound and well baled. 

No. 2 Oat Straw—Shall be reasonably clean; may 
be some stained, but not good enough for No. 1. | 


INSPECTION AND WEIGHING RULES. 
Rule No. 1. A competent chief inspector or in- 
spectors shall be appointed by the President of the 
National Hay Association at such point or points 
making requests and agreeing to abide by the code 
of rules and regulations hereinafter mentioned, 
provided, that each individual point shall be self- 


.Sustaining and subject to the approval of the Board 


of Directors. 

The tenure of office shall exist until his successor 
shall be appointed and qualified. 

Rule No. 2. No person shall be eligible to hold 
the position of inspector who is directly or indi- 
rectly interested in any person, firm or corporation 
engaged in the handling of hay or straw, or engaged 
in the hay business himself. 

Rule No. 3. At the time of entering upon his 
duties as inspector of the National Hay Associa- 
tion, he shall file with the Secretary a good, suf- 
ficient and acceptable bond to the Association in 
the penal sum of $2,000.00, to be furnished by a re- 
liable bond or indemnity company; conditioned 
upon the faithful performance of the duties of his 
office, such bond to be paid for by the association. 
He shall also file with the secretary a sworn affi- 
davit for the faithful performance of his duties. 


Rule No. 4. The salaries of the chief inspector 
and his assistant shall be fixed by the Board of 
Directors. 

Rule No. 5. The inspection and weighing fee 


shall be fixed by the Board of Directors. 

Rule No. 6. The fees per car charged for the in- 
spection and weighing shall be sufficient to cover 
the cost of inspection and any expense incurred by 
the National Hay Association. All fees collected 
must be paid to the Treasurer of the National Hay 
Association at such time and in such manner 
the secretary-treasurer may direct. 

Rule No. 7. An Appeal Board, to consist of three 
members of the National Hay Association, who 
shall be appointed annually by the president, at 
and for each point, to whom aggrieved parties may 
at the time of receiving the certificate of inspection 


as 


and car in question file an appeal; said Appeal 
Board shall act at once. Where it appears that 
any of the Appellant Board are interested in the 


case at issue, he shall retire and the remaining two 
appoint a third disinterested member to act with 
them and their decision shall be final. 

Rule No. 8. The president shall have power to 
suspend any inspector or assistant inspector 
charged with any incapacity or misconduct in office, 
subject to the action of the Board of Directors. 

Rule No. 9. The duties of the Secretary should 
be to keep a thorough and correct record of the 
acts of each inspector or assistant inspector, the 
fees received and disbursements made by him and 
incorporate same in his annual report to each an- 
nual convention, or at any intermediate time that 
the administration might request. 


Rule No. 10. It shall be the duty to make daily, 
weekly or monthly reports to the secretary of the 
National Hay Association at his discretion of in- 


spection done, and at such time as may be required 
remit all fees to the treasurer of the National Hay 
Association. 


[Special Report. ] 


CHICAGO BARLEY MARKET. 


BY A. L. SOMERS, 


President Somers, Jones & Co. 


The barley market during the past two weeks 
has advanced strongly, the result chiefly of the con- 
tinued heavy export demand for feed barley. Buy- 
ers of this quality of barley for export during the 
past few days have paid as high as 55 cents for 48 
pounds or more test, and from 53 to 54 cents for 45 
to 46 pounds or under, test weight. 

European buyers require certain test weights on 
barley and sales are based almost wholly thereon, 
regardless of low quality otherwise. 

The advance in this feed barley naturally re- 
sulted in a corresponding advance, especially in the 
lower grades of malting barley, but the entire list 
was strengthened by the advance in the low grades. 
Indications at present point to a continued good 
demand for the feed barley. European buyers 
seem anxious for it and, as there has been a fair 
advance in oats and corn also, it stands to reason 
that the demand from the other side will remain 
good for the near future, and perhaps for a large 
part of the season. The lower ocean freight rates 
are in favor of a continued demand also. 

Malting barley ranges from 56 to 74 cents, sales 
mainly from 57 to 70 cents per bushel, the outside 
hard to beat except for extra fancy quality. Local 
buyers are mostly well supplied with barley and 
somewhat indifferent, but the malt trade, while 
unsatisfactory on account of the low prices, is 
active and the out shipments heavy. 

Consumption because of the low prices will nat- 
urally be increased somewhat, as there is less in- 
ducement to use substitutes in the manufacture of 
beer and it points to a continued heavy out move- 
ment of malt and consequently to a continued 
heavy demand for barley. 

On the other hand, it is beginning to look as 
though the crop had been somewhat overestimated. 
We get numerous reports indicating that a large 
part of the barley crop in certain territory is al- 
ready moved and that there will be little more to 
come forward. The low prices being an induce- 
ment to hold barley and to feed more liberally on 
the farms than usual would also indicate that a 
heavy movement from now on is quite unlikely. 
Under the circumstances, we are inclined to think 
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that barley values will hold their own or advance 
further, 

The car congestion is also a bullish feature. It 
prevents free movement of barley from the terri- 
tory which has fair quantities of it left to ship, and 
the consequent slow distribution is, in effect, the 
same as though the barley were not raised, it being, 
under the circumstances, not available for the 
manufacturing trade. 

Take it as a whole, we feel friendly to barley 
values, under the circumstances, and are inclined to 
advise country shippers to go slow on barley “to 
arrive.’ We believe consignments on the spot mar- 
ket will net best results. 


We have received from the Froedtert Malting 
Company of Milwaukee, Wis., a large wall calendar 
illustrated with a very pleasing reproduction of 
a barley field. 

It is said that the British steamer “Indra” sailed 
from San Francisco for the United Kingdom on De- 
cember 25 with the largest cargo of barley ever 
shipped from that port. There were 160,000 bags of 
the California grain that weighed over 9,000 tons. 

It is reported that there is a market for Amerti- 
can barley in Germany for both malting and feed- 
ing purposes and that Hamburg importers expect 
that shippers in the United States will do some 
business in Germany during the next few months. 


The Commercial Grain and Malting Company has 
been incorporated at Cannon Falls, Minn., with a 
capital stock of $50,000. The incorporators are 
Anthony B. Mensing, Matthew Holland, C. Bye of 
Cannon Falls and Alec. A. Anderson of Red Wing, 
Minn. The government of the corporation is vested 
in three directors and the officers are president, 
vice-president, secretary and treasurer. 

It is reported that with a bumper crop of barley, 
estimated at 550,000 tons, California grain men 
stand to lose heavily owing to the lack of tonnage 
for handling the crops. It is said that the utmost 
carrying capacity of all the vessels in sight is be- 
tween 50,000 and 60,000 tons. The ships of England 
and other nations, which formerly had ample space 
for the grain, have all their tonnage reserved 
months ahead and most of them are engaged else- 
where at such high rates that they are not consider- 
ing Pacific Coast shipments. It is claimed that the 


situation in California is duplicated all along the 
Coast including British Columbia. 


Nursery Company has 
been organized at Denver, Colo. 


The Colorado Seed and 

A new seed corn company has been formed at 
Chandlerville, Ill., by A. T. Lucas. 

The Fort Smith Seed and Feed Company of Fort 
Smith, Ark., has built a warehouse. 

The Henry Fields Seed Company of Shenandoah, 
Iowa, has built an addition to its plant. 

The Rape Seed Company has been incorporated at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, with a capital stock of $5,000. 

The Lacy Seed and Hay Company has succeeded 
White & Lacy, seed merchants at Noblesville, Ind. 

The Michael Seed Building at Sioux City, Iowa, 
has been completed. The front is of white enamel 
brick. 

The Albert Dickinson Company will erect a 
plant at Chicago to screen and grade all kinds of 
grain. 

The Gregory Farm Seed Company has been in- 
corporated at Bay City, Mich., with a capital stock 
of $30,000. 

A seed corn warehouse with a capacity of 90,000 
bushels has been constructed at Abingdon, IIl., by 
Charles Cline. 

C. C. Vale has entered the seed business at New 
Carlisle, Ohio, and contemplates erecting a build- 
ing in the spring. 

The twenty-ninth annual seed catalogue of 
Northrup, King & Co., of Minneapolis, has been 
received at this office. It contains 143 pages and 
is entitled “Sterling Seeds.” It not only includes 


the usual full quota of seed information, but lists 
a line of poultry feeds and seed machinery. 

The Klein Company of Harrisburg, Pa., has leased 
the Holmes Seed Building and will open a store 
with C. Bing as manager. 

Charles H. Lilly, seed and flour merchant of 
Seattle, Washt; may establish a branch house at 
Los Angeles, Cal., prior to the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

The Dominion of Canada Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced that all seeds can be tested 
withouc cost at the Dominion Seed Laboratory at 
Calgary, Alta. 

The Jones Seed Company has been incorporated 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., with a capital stock of 
$12,000. The principal stockholders are L. F. Jones 
and F. M. Beach. 

George E. Evans has sold the G. E. Evans Seed 
Company at Gainesville, Fla., to H. J. Babers, and 
it is rumored that Mr. Evans will open a seed store 
in Jacksonville, Fla, 

The name of the J. E. Wing & Bros. Seed Com- 
pany, of Mechanicsburg, Ohio, has been changed to 
that of the Wing Seed Company, and the capital 
stock has been increased to $100,000. 

The Swep Taylor Seed Company recently opened 
a store at Jackson, Miss., to conduct a retail and 
wholesale seed business. The firm is composed of 
Swep Taylor and his son, S. S. Taylor. 

The raising and marketing of alfalfa seed is grow- 
ing in favor in Stanislaus County, Cal., although the 
enterprise is still in an experimental stage. The 
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first seed was raised last year, when 100 sacks were 
sold to the Grange Company in that county. The 
past year approximately 600 sacks have been raised. 


The Pieters-Wheeler Seed Company has been in- 
corporated at Hollister, Cal., with a capital stock 
of $25,000. The incorporators are A. J. Pieters and 
H. M. Pieters, of Hollister, and L. W. Wheeler, of 
San Jose. 


California has removed the ban from alfalfa seed 
received from Utah, provided that it is packed ac- 
cording to directions and properly fumigated. The 
quarantine still remains, however, on alfalfa and 
all other hay as well as on bees. 


Oscar H. Will & Co. of Bismarck, N. D., have pur- 
chased a large factory building near the Northern 
Pacific tracks which has been remodeled into a seed 
warehouse. They have just issued their thirtieth 
annual seed catalogue. It is an 80-page book with 
an attractive cover design and is well illustrated 
throughout. 


It is reported that R. G. O’Malley, Winnipeg, 
Can., Provincial Noxious Weeds Inspector, is pro- 
ceeding against all mill and-elevator owners who 
allow screenings containing seeds of noxious weeds 
to be placed in any roadway, street or lane through- 
out the province of Manitoba. The penalty is from 
$50 to $100. 


The E. C. Comstock Company has been incorpor- 
ated at Springport, Mich., with a capital stock of 
$15,000, to purchase, sell and store all kinds of farm 
and garden produce, including seeds and fruits. The 
incorporators are E. C. Comstock, of Springport, 
and James M. McKay, Frank L. Smock and Frank 
K. Safford, of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The Holmes Seed Company, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
has moved into new quarters at 119 South Second 
street. The four-story building which the company 
now occupies has been remodeled and has a front- 
age of 28 feet and a depth of 130 feet. The four 
floors and a basement provide 20,000 feet of floor- 
space. Each department is separate, including a 
mixing room and a cleaning room. The growth of 
the business has been very satisfactory, the house 
having been established by H. L. Holmes about 
Sixteen years ago. 


It is said that Secretary of Agriculture Wilson is 
preparing to enforce rigidly the law prohibiting the 
admission into the United States of certain adul- 
terated grain and seeds unfit for seeding purposes. 
All seeds of alfalfa, Canada blue grass, Kentucky 
blue grass, awnless broom grass, clover, meadow 
fescue, millet, orchard grass, rape, redtop and tim- 
othy, when adulterated or when containing more 
than three per cent by weight of weed seeds, are 
shut out by this act. It also prohibits the importa- 
tion of alfalfa seed and red clover seed containing 
more than ninety dodder seeds per pound. 


Jesse Trull, known throughout Canada as the 
Clover King of Canada, is dead. He was highly 
esteemed and honored for his unusual success in 
advancing farming methods. He was born in 1825. 
Soon after he engaged in farming he became con- 
vinced that the methods used by many farmers 
would soon do away with the fertility of the soil 
unless something were done to replenish it. While 
testing systems of crop rotation, he became inter- 
ested in the peculiar power of clover as a soil re- 
storer, and this was long before the nitrogenous 
properties of this plant were known. In time he 
made a specialty of growing clover for seed. 


Dr. Jacob G. Lipman, director of the New Jersey 
Experiment Station, has made plans for the enforce- 
ment of the new seed law which recently went into 
effect in that state. By the provisions of this 
law the State Experiment Station at New Bruns- 
wick is charged with the testing of all seeds offered 
for sale in the state, the tests being made as to 
purity and germination co-efficient. The act does 
not provide for prosecutions of those selling in- 
ferior seeds, but will depend for its efficiency on 
publicity. The experiment station will send agents 
about the state purchasing seeds in the open market 
and will publish the result of the tests in bulletins 
to be sent out, giving place and time of purchase, 
name of seed distributor and result of test. The 
station will also test any seeds sent by individuals 
but not for publication. 


The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Association was held at Madison, 
Wis., on January 10 and 11. The association, of 
which C. P. Norwood is president and R. A. Moore 
is secretary, has accomplished remarkable work in 
the state by its encouragement of pure-bred grains. 
Membership in the state association is restricted 
to alumni of the agricultural college, but there are 
county organizations in twenty-seven counties, and 
these are composed of men active in farming. Sec- 
retary Moore states that in another year there will 
be thirty-seven county organizations, and no coun- 
ty is permitted to organize until the pure grain has 
been fairly well distributed. Practically every 
county in southern Wisconsin now has a county or- 
ganization, the counties unorganized being in the 
northwest, but Clark County is now seeking a 
charter. 
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W. I. Tuompson’s elevator at Bryant, S. D., was 
slightly damaged by fire recently. 

The elevator of Chappel & Chappel at McClusky, 
Ill., was totally destroyed by fire recently. 


The elevator of Davis & Mayberry at Pulaski, IIl., 
was completely destroyed by fire on January 8. 


The elevator of Elmore & Lemmon at Roadhouse, 
Ill., was slightly damaged by fire on January 6. 

The elevator of the Canadian Pacific Railway at 
Prescott, Ont.. was siightly damagea by fire recently. 


Vivian Tyler, colored, was killed in a grain shaft 
in the plant of Callahan & Sons at Louisville, Ky., 
on December 19. 

Fire partially destroyed the elevator of the Plain- 
view Mill and Elevator. Company at Plainview, 
Minn., recently. 

The A. R. Hopkins Company, dealers in grain and 
cement, at Bangor, Maine, suffered a heavy loss by 
fire on December 25. 


The feed store of L. B. Hanna at Logansport, Ind., 
was badly damaged by fire on January 6. The loss 
was several thousand dollars. 


The wholesale feed business of S. N. Bevins & 
Sons at Fort Smith, Ark., was destroyed by fire 
recently, resulting in a loss of $10,000. 

The elevator at Merritt, Ill., was destroyed by fire 
on December 31, at a loss of $10,000. It was the 
property of the estate of E. H. Greenleaf. 


The Royal Elevator at Yeomans, near Weyburn, 
Sask., was destroyed by fire recently. It contained 
15,000 bushels of wheat and an equal quantity of 
flax. 

The Robert Ray Grain Company of Delavan, Kan., 
suffered the loss of an elevator by fire recently. 
The loss of $6,000 was partially covered by insur- 
ance. 

The elevator of the New London Milling Company 
at Asbury (R. F. D. from Granite Falls), Minn., 
was destroyed by fire recently. The house contained 
about 5,000 bushels of grain. 

The engine house of the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Exchange Elevator at Laporte City, lowa, was 
somewhat damaged by fire recently. The blaze 
started from a defective flue. 

John McCormick, a grain dealer, was attacked by 
a vicious bulldog on December 17 at Gary, Ind., and 
before the animal could be driven away Mr. Mc- 
Cormick was painfully injured. 

Cc. A. Aafedt, agent for the Osborne-McMillan Ele- 
vator Company at Ryder, N. D., sustained a bad 
cut on the head recently while attempting to make 
some belt repairs under the driveway. 

Charles M. Wright recently caught his right hand 
in a conveyor in the Duvall Elevator at Maroa, IIl1., 
and the member was so severely injured that ampu- 
tation below the elbow was necessary. 

The Amenia Elevator at French, seven miles west 
of Fergus Falls, Minn., was totally destroyed by 
fire on January 7. It had a capacity of 20,000 
bushels and was almost filled with grain. 

Fire did about $1,000 damage to the building oc- 
cupied by the Evansville Hay and Grain Company 
at Evansville, Ind., on December 28. The blaze is 
said to have originated from a defective flue. 

Fire destroyed a large portion of the two-story 
building occupied by B. F. Schaub & Son, hay and 
feed merchants, at Chicago, and considerable hay 
and feed were burned. The loss was about $5,000. 

James Kelly, manager of an elevator at Plevna, 
Mont., was recently found entangled in the fly-wheel 
of the engine of the plant with practically every 
bone in his body broken. His death soon followed. 


srthur Bolke, an engineer in the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Company at Elgin, N. D., was found uncon- 
scious recently in tue engine room of the elevator, 
where he had been overcome by fumes from gasoline 
while sleeping. 


Six cars of feed shipped from Toledo, Ohio, by 
the Moffett Grain and Milling Company and des- 
tined for the interior of Newfoundland are _ be- 
lieved to have been lost on the wrecked steamer 
Florence that went down off the coast of New- 
foundland on December 22. 


The house of the Hillsboro Grain and Elevator 
Company at Hillsboro, Texas, was totally destroyed 
by fire on December 16. The origin of the fire is 
unknown. but the flames had made great headway 
before discovered. ‘There was a small amount of 
grain in the house and the plant and contents were 
valued at $12,000, with insurance of $1,500. KE. H. 
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Crenshaw and L. Holloway were the principal stock- 
holders. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator at Scarville, 
Iowa, was burned on December 28, together with 
about $8,000 worth of wheat. The fire is supposed 
to have startea in the boiler room. The loss is cov- 
ered by insurance. 


The warehouse and storage room of the Paris 
Milling Company at Paris, Texas, was destroyed by 
fire on December 17, entailing a loss of $20,000 par- 
tially covered by insurance. John Proctor, a fire- 
man, was injured: 

A. Teslow, manager of the Sheffield King Ele- 
vator at Faribault, Minn., was severely injured re- 
cently by a fall. While employed in the upper part 
of the elevator a plank on which he was standing 
gave way and he fell 16 feet into an empty grain 
bin. 

Two elevators of the Graymont Farmers’ Grain 
Company at Graymont, Ill, were burned on Jan- 
uary 10. Both were filled with corn held in storage 
for the farmers and the loss was $70,000. Spon- 
taneous combustion is believed to have caused the 
fire. 

Fire of unknown origin partially destroyed the 
hay and grain warehouse of the Droge Elevator 
Company at Council Bluffs, Iowa, on December 22. 
The loss was placed at $5,000. The building was a 
one-story brick structure and was erected about 
seven years ago. 


Fire broke out in the grain and feed store of 
J. L. Prosser & Co. at Duluth, Minn., on January 6, 
and three horses were burned, a two-story frame 
warehouse was gutted, several box cars were de- 
stroyed and a large stock of grain and feed was 
lost. The loss was about $2,000. 


Fire damaged the hay and grain warehouse of J. 
E. Muegge at San Antonio, Texas, recently, to the 
extent of $5,000. The flames originated in a pile of 
hay. The warehouse was valued at $3,000 covered by 
$2,000 insurance and the contents were valued at 
$4,000, covered by blanket insurance. 


George Sholey, a carpenter employed on the new 
elevator at Fairdale, N. D., fell 38 feet recently, 
striking a plank during his descent and landing in 
one of the bins. He was badly bruised but it is 
said that he immediately regained his feet and suf- 
fered no serious effects from his experience. 


Fire completely destroyed the seed corn house 
and contents owned by L. S. Griffith & Son at 
McNabb, Ill., recently. The building was filled with 
selected corn for next year’s seed market. It is sup- 
posed that the fire originated from the furnace used 
for heating. The loss is partially covered by in- 
surance. 

Fire of unknown origin destroyed the Shornden 
Elevator at Ponca City, Okla., on December 18. The 
loss on the building was $6,000 and on the machin- 
ery $2,000, with insurance of $3,000. The house 
contained about 7,000 bushels of corn. It was erected 
about 13 years ago by George Shornden and J. M. 
Shornden. 

Nels J. Linge, an agent for the Dodge Elevator 
Company at Hastings, N. D., was smothered in a 
bin of grain recently. The citizens of the town 
noticed that the engine was running at the dinner 
hour and that the agent had not gone to his home. 
On investigation his body was found in the bottom 
of an oats bin. 

Dan McEvoy, an employe of the Wing Seed Com- 
pany ac Mechanicsburg, Ohio, was painfully injured 
on December 28. He was unloading a car of grain 
when the heavily loaded truck used for hauling 
slipped and, striking the young man, crushed his 
limbs above the knees. No bones were broken, but 
he was seriously bruised. 


A. J. Denton of Nebraska City, Neb., head of the 
Denton-Kuhn Grain Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
was instantly killed near Dorchester, Neb., when 
an automobile he was driving overturned. He was 
alone at the time of the accident and it is not 
known just how his death occurred. He was about 
40 years of age and leaves a wife. 


The Southern Elevator, the property of the Bots- 
ford & Jenks Elevator Company, located about a 
mile from East St. Louis, Ill., was destroyed by fire 
on December 22 and the loss was estimated at over 
$100,000. The house was a frame structure covered 
with corrugated iron and was located on land owned 
by the Southern Railway. Twenty box cars loaded 
with lumber and valued at $90,000 stood on a sid- 
ing and were also consumed. The ground in the 
vicinity of the elevator is badly broken and it is 
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said that the fire companies were handicapped in 
approaching the plant. 

The elevator of the Jackson Center Flour Mill at 
Jackson Center, Ohio, was includeu in the destruc- 
tion of that: plant by fire recently. It was filled 
with grain and the estimated loss on the entire 
plant was $40,000 with insurance amounting to 
$8,000. As soon as the insurance is adjusted Kirby 
Threlkeld, the. owner, plans to rebuild. , 

The elevator at Bayard, 
Western Elevator Company was burned recently, 
entailing a loss of $10,000. The house was nearly 
filled with grain and a car of oats and two other 
cars were also consumed. The flames started from 
some unknown cause and when discovered the 


building was a mass of fire. There was partial in- 
surance. 


Iowa, owned by the 


The Star Elevator and the plant of the Wycliffe 
Supply Company at Wycliffe, Ohio, were completely 
consumed by fire on December 15. The loss was 
estimated at $15,000 and this included seven box 
cars, two loaded cars of coal, about $10,000 worth 
of builders’ supplies, flour, feed and grain. P. H. 


Honeywell and H. H. Reeder were proprietors of 
the elevator. 


' Fire which started at 5:30 p. m., on December 25 
in a two-story brick storage barn at Kansas City 
Mo., destroyed 350 tons of hay valued at $6,000 and 
gutted the building, making a total loss of about 
$11,000. It is believed that a spark from a passing 
switch engine started the blaze, The hay was the 
property of the C. D. Williams Hay Company and 
the loss is covered by insurance. ; 


Carl Boepple, a salesman for the grain and feed 
firm of the Donmeyer-Gardner Company at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, recently committed suicide in a hotel at 
Hlyria, Ohio. He is believed to have embezzled 
from his employers and his death is said to have 
been due to despondency over a shortage in his 
accounts. Mr. Boepple was 32 years of age and had 
been employed by the company for six years. 

A. E. Fenton, a well known elevator man, was 
instantly killed by a shunting engine near his ele- 
vator in the Canadian Pacific yards at Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont., on December 19. Mr. Fenton had climbed 
to the top of a freight car which was being shunted 
into his siding, in order to signal the engineer, 
when a sudden jar threw him to the ground and 
he rolled under the wheels of the car and was de- 
capitated. He was very popular in the business 
circles of Fort William and had been in business 
on his own account for the last two years. He was 
about 386 years of age and is survived by a wife. 

Fire caused by a hot journal on a grain distribu- 
tor destroyed the “D” elevator of the Albert Dick- 
inson Company, seed merchants, at Minneapolis on 


December 21. The loss was estimated at over 
$100,000. An adjoining warehouse was also con- 
sumed. The contents of the buildings were esti- 


mated at 150,000 pounds of pop-corn, 250,000 pounds 
of seed field corn, 10,000 pounds of mustard seed 
and 50,000 pounds of navy beans. The eleyator was 
a six-story brick building and the warehouse was 
two stories in height. A. Johnson, night watchman, 
was on the fifth floor at the time the fire broke out 
and narrowly escaped death. 


The three upper floors of the four-story building 
at Hartford, Conn., occupied by Smith, Northam & 
Co., grain and feed dealers, was gutted by fire 
recently, causing a loss on the building and con- 
tents estimated at about $30,000. The firm deals 
extensively in hay, flour, feed and grain and the 
entire stock on hand was practically ruined, al- 
though the books and records of the company were 
unharmed. The fire was discovered in the rear of 
the third floor of the building and had evidently 
been burning for some time when discovered. The 
building, which is owned by C. H. Northam, was 
built nearly 75 years ago and the recent fire is said 
to be the first of any consequence that has ever 
occurred in it. There was insurance amounting to 
more than $15,000 on the building and stock. 


Henry Dykema, aged 30, a teamster, was fatally 
crushed in the cogs of a large water wheel in the 
basement of the Grand Rapids Grain and Milling 
Company at Grand Rapids, Mich., recently. The 
man had been called into the basement by Andrew 
Watson, the head miller, who wanted assistance in 
releasing the gears and starting the mill. The 
beveled rollers were held stationary by a small tim- 
ber wedged between them. Dykema withdrew the 
stick and stepped back but in some way lost his 
balance, and plunging forward, fell onto the pinion 
gear, and was wrapped between that and the core 
gear as they slowly gathered momentum. In the 
meantime, Watson stood a few feet to one side with 
a pole wedged in a large pulley, prepared to with- 
draw it gradually. He was powerless to stop the 
pinion gear and rushed out for help, but it soon be- 
came evident that the victim could only be released 
by freeing the flume of water. This was accom- 
plished by Fred Peabody, manager of the firm, who 
lowered the gates. The body was then removed 
after having been in the clutch of the gears for 
35 minutes. 
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Reuben Hoffman, formerly manager on the Chi- Exchange. He is survived by eight daughters and 
cago Board of Trade for Armour & Co., recently one son. 


passed away at Springfield, III. 

Benjamin H. Behrends, grain dealer, supervisor 
and banker, died at Hartsburg, I1]., recently, fol- 
lowing an illness from diphtheria. He was 55 
years of age. 

D. P. Wigley, formerly engaged in the grain, 
flour and feed business at Racine, Wis., passed away 
on December 14, at St. Luke’s Hospital in that city, 
following a long illness. 

James Fleming, aged 70 years, passed away at his 
home in Buffalo, N. Y. He had been employed in 
elevators for many years and had perfected some 
of the machinery now used in elevators. 

William F. McCracken, who during the past 19 
years has been employed by the Chicago Board of 
Trade as a statistic board marker, died at his home 
in Chicago after an illness of several months. 

O. H. Judkins, who has been a salesman for the 
Nordyke & Marmon Company of Indianapolis for 
20 years, died recently at his home in that city, 
aged 70 years. He was a veteran of the Civil War. 

Robert Nelson died suddenly at his home in Win- 
nipeg, Can., aged 82 years. He went to Manitoba a 
third of a century ago from Barrie, Ont., where he 
had been engaged in the grain and lumber business. 

James R. Cowing, who has been prominently iden- 
tified with the grain trade in New York City for 
many years, died recently. He had been a cashier 
for the grain commission house of David Dows & 
Co. for several years. 

J. B. Dutch, a former member and one of the 
officials of the Chicago Board of Trade, died on 
December 29. He was one of the members of Colo- 
nel I. P. Rumsey’s Board of Trade Battery, which 
has lost three members by death recently. 

Augustus Talbot, grain broker, suddenly died at 
his home in Flushing, N. Y., on January 2, after a 
brief illness from heart disease. Mr. Talbot was 66 
years of age and was born in Manhattan. He is 
survived by his widow and two daughters. 

George E. Perkins recently died at Hartford, 
Conn., where he had conducted a grain and grocery 
business for 40 years. He was born in 1837 at 
Glastonbury, Conn., and moved to Hartford when 
he was nine years of age. His wife, two daughters 
and a brother survive him. 

Milo Bashare, aged 77 years, pioneer grain mer- 
chant, died at his home in Toledo, Ohio, on January 
5, after a week’s illness of congestion of the lungs. 
He had been a resident of Toledo for 55 years, hav- 
ing engaged in the grain business in 1860 with J. 
H. Detwiler under the firm name of Detwiler & 
Bashare. 

John H. Kinnaird died at Sts. Mary and Hliza- 
beth Hospital in Louisville, Ky., on December 16, 
following an illness from pneumonia. He was in his 
eightieth year and had been engaged in the tobacco 
business for many years. At one time he conducted 
a grain business in Iowa. Two sons, one daughter 
and a brother survive him. 

Peter Keil, aged 83, one of the incorporators and 


first vice-president of the Pittsburgh Grain and 
Flour Exchange, died at his home in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on December 28. He was in the banking and 


steel business for many years after going to that 
city as a young man, and later became interested in 
the grain and commission business. His widow and 
one son survive. 

Frederick Horton, a veteran operator on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, passed away recently on the 
ranch of W. H. Bartlett near Trinidad, Colo., where 
he had been a yisitor. Mr. Horton had been a brok- 
er for many years but in recent years he had suffered 
poor health. W. H. Bartlett of the Board of Trade 
firm of Bartlett, Frazier & Co., was on the ranch at 
the time of Mr. Horton’s death. 

Henry Schnelbach, aged 82, grain merchant, died 
at his home in Pittsburgh, Pa., on December 15. 
During the latter part of the war he was a member 
of a regiment of Pennsylvania Reserves but he ney- 
er saw actual service. In 1865 he opened a hay and 
grain store in Pittsburgh and continued in that 
business for several years, losing heavily in the 
railroad riots of 1877. Later he opened a hay and 
feed store and continued actively in business until 
a few months ago, when he was stricken with paral- 
ysis. His son, George A. Schnelbach, succeeded as 
head of the business. The deceased assisted in or- 
ganizing the Pittsburgh Grain and Flour Exchange 
and is said to have been the oldest member on the 


EH. A. Miller suddenly died at his home in Pack- 
wood, Iowa, while reading after supper. He had 
not been ill at all previous to the attack. He oper- 
ated the elevator at Packwood. He had been a sol- 
dier in the 25th Iowa, having enlisted at the age 
of 18 years at Burlington, Iowa, in Company D. 


Charles Mahon passed away at his home near 
Bryon, Ohio, on January 2, at the age of 81 years. 
Mr. Mahon was a pioneer in Hardin County, where 
he was engaged in business from 1862 until about 
1900, when he removed to Hancock County, where 
he was engaged in mercantile pursuits. From 1862 
until 1890 he, with his brothers, Isaac and James, 
manufactured corn cultivators and other imple- 
ments at Dunkirk, Ohio. He also was engaged in 
tne grain and lumber business at that place. He 
leaves a wife, two sons and seven brothers. 


Robert Forsythe, aged 83 years, died at his home 
in Centreville, R. I., on December 31, after a linger- 
ing illness. Mr. Forsythe was born in Ireland in 
1830. He came to this country in 1847, settling in 
Connecticut, where he conducted a grain business 
for a short time. Later ne removed to Massachusetts, 
and in 1883 he went to Centreville, where he en- 
gaged in the hay, grain, coal and wood business, 
of which he was the sole owner until his death. 
He was married three times and his third wife 
survives him, together with four grandchildren. 


James B. Canby, former president of the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Exchange, died on December 
27, at a sanatorium at Westport, N. Y., where he 
had been for several months in the hope of regain- 
ing his health. He was past 70 years of age. Mr. 
Canby was born in Delaware, where he lived for 
many years and was identified with the milling in- 
dustry. He was a member of the grain and flour 
firm of Warr & Canby at Philadelphia. He was a 
Mason and a member of the Sons of Delaware. A 
more complete sketch of his life will be found else- 
where in this issue. 


Llewellyn A. Cobb, one of the oldest members of 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, died at his 
home in that city on January 1, at the age of 59 
years. He had been failing in health since last 
spring but had attended to his duties until about 
10 days before his death. He had been a member 
or the chamber for more than 26 years, haying been 
engaged in the grain business for many years. He 
was born in St. Anthony in 1853 and removed to 
Hastings, Minn., in 1864, where he began his career 
as a grain merchant. In 1886 he moved to Minne- 
apolis and founded the company of L. A. Cobb. For 
the last two years he had been connected with J. K. 
Elliott & Co. He is survived by his wife and two 
sons. 


Emanuel Steinhardt died suddenly at his home in 
New Orleans on December 28, from an attack of 
heart trouble. Mr. Steinhardt was a bachelor and 
was 60 years of age. He came to America when he 
was 20 years old and engaged in business in Iowa. 
Later, he went to Martin’s Station, Ala., which 
place he virtually founded, and conducted a general 
store and plantation. About 35 years ago he went 
to New Orleans and founded the firm of Steinhardt 
& Co., in partnership with his brother, Simon. The 
firm deals largély in exporting grain and feed stuffs 
and has a branch in Hamburg, Germany, under the 
same name. Mr. Steinhardt was president of the 
Columbia Cotton Oil Manufacturing Company and 
he was extensively interested in the banana import- 
ing business and in other enterprises. He is sur- 
vived by two brothers and a sister. 

Nicholas Tiedeman, 70 years old, president of the 
Tiedeman Elevator Company, died at his home in 
Sioux City, Iowa, of stomach trouble. Mr. Tiede- 
man was born in Holstein, Germany, in 1842 and 
camesto this country in 1866. He went to Iowa in 
1867 and later settled in Sioux City. He engaged 
in the hotel business in 1874 and after disposing of 
that entered the grocery business in which he con- 
tinued until 1903. While conducting the grocery 
business, Mr. Tiedeman dealt to some extent in 
grain and after 1902 he became quite extensively 
engaged in that business. With his two sons he or- 
ganized the Tiedeman Elevator Company, which op- 
erates a line of elevators in Iowa with headquarters 
at Fonda. He disposed of his grain interests to 
his sons about five years ago. He had been active 
in civic affairs and was elected an alderman in 1881. 
He was a member of the German Lutheran church. 
He is survived by his widow and two sons. 
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CROP REPORTS 


FINAL CROP ESTIMATE 


The final estimates of the Crop Reporting Board 
of the Bureau of Statistics, based on the reports of 
the correspondents and agents of the bureau, indi- 
cate the acreage, production, and value (based on 
prices paid to farmers on December 1) of impor- 
tant farm crops of the United States in 1912, 1911 
and 1910, to have been approximately as follows: 

Farm value, 


Crop Acreage. Production. Dec. 1. 
Corn: Acres. Bushels. Dollars. 
LOOM ks cuaciaedagaceeee 107,083,000 3,124,746,000 1,520,454,000 
Ea are nits eke oe ee 105,825,000 2,531,488,000 1,565,258,000 
LOO sami en detaatenaere 104,035,000 2,886,260,000 1,384,817,000 
Winter wheat: 

QR icalatseie me eae: 26,571,000 399,919,000 323,572,000 
ASIEL, Gb epeate it eta ee 29,162,000 430,656,000 379,151,000 
EGLO Oacvescemom orn 27,329,000 434,142,000 382,318,000 

Spring wheat: 

OUD Ne cele reine alate Ponte 19,243,000 330,348,000 231,708,000 
SOUT cea eae setae 20,381,000 190,682,000 163,912,000 
OHO: hte eee merase ae 18,352,000 200,979,000 178,733,000 

All wheat: 

QD ee te etoyersraiekor iste tase 45,814,000 730,267,000 555,280,000 

COUR Re tite ccceih oe west 49,543,000 621,338,000 543,063,000 
5 pee Ho ROaos tid ieee 45,681,000 635,121,000 561,051,000 

ats: 

ROU se cream ee esi a's 37,917,000 1,418,337,000 452,469,009 

OM es Mister set ie 37,763,000 922,298,000 414,663,000 

POLO: vite carece ecein S> 37,548,000 1,186,341,000 408,388,000 
Barley 

LOL ON at Met aneeer leery 7,530,000 223,824,000 112,957,000 

LOT So Re eee es 7,627,000 160,240,000 139,182,000 

RKP set ie Gis rho cle. chee 7,743,000 173,832,000 100,426,000 
Rye: 

LOUD ce ckn payee 2,117,000 35,664,000 23,636,000 

TOCL Sp Aakecte tan 2,127,000 83,119,000 27,557,000 

LOO’ 250 share nen 2,185,000 34,897,000 24,953,000 
Buckwheat 

1912 841,000 19,249,000 12,720,000 

LOT 833,000 17,549.000 12,735,000 

1910 860,000 17,598,000 11,636,000 
Flaxseed: 

D912 & 2,851,000 28,073,000 32,202,000 

LSU 2,757,000 19,370,000 35,272,000 

LS 10s eerie nioste 2,467,000 12,718,000 29,472,000 
Rice: 

LOMO A GAs tenes ieee 772,800 25,054,000 23,423,000 

OTS ere mevinss atmos 696,300 22,934,000 18,274,000 

LOMO se eerie cet 722,800 24,510,000 16,624,000 
Hay: 

1912 Sh ence ere vomecs 49,530,000 72,691,000 856,695,000 

DONS ne aren res ny teys 48,240,000 54,918,000 784,926,000 

LOVOS hc ere sn ee 51,015,000 69,378,000 842,252,000 


The corn in farmers’ hands in Oklahoma is re- 
ported to me 595%, compared with 17 a year ago, 
and oats are 37, as against 30 last year. 

In South Dakota various estimates place an aver- 
age of 25 to 30 per cent of the total grain crop 
still in the farmers’ hands, the remainder having 
been marketed. 

The average yield of oats in the state of Wis- 
consin is said to be 42 bushels per acre, while corn 
runs from 388 bushels in the southern part to 30 
bushels in the northern section. 

The Missouri corn crop is now over 72 per cent 
in the crib, the season having been a favorable one. 
The quality is reported as excellent, being 87 for 
the state, with a yield per acre of 31.9 bushels. 


Secretary George A. Wells of the Iowa Grain 
Dealers’ Association estimates the corn crop of 
Iowa to be 453,000,000 bushels, of which 45,000,000 
bushels are soft corn. The highest previous yield 
was 388,000,000 bushels in 1906. 

According to reports the acreage of corn to be 
sown next year in the section surrounding Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, will be increased approximately 50 per 
cent. The brilliant success realized this year in 
growing this product on fallow lands has encour- 
aged the seeding of larger areas. 


The Ohio corn crop for 1912 was the largest in 
point of yield per acre since 1906, and the total 
yield was the largest since 1900. Figures given out 
show that the average production this year was 
39.8 bushels of shelled corn per acre, and the total 
yield for 1912 was 127,868,844 bushels. 


The total crop of corn in the seven surplus corn 
producing states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska is figured at 1,- 
750,000 bushels. It is said that the crop has been 
overestimated in Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska 
by the government report, but in the other four 
states the yield is bountiful. 


A cablegram dated December 28, 1912, from the 
International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy, 
has been received by the United States Department 
of Agriculture giving the following information: In 
Argentina the estimated production this season of 
wheat is 285,161,000 bushels; oats, 115,882,000 
bushels; flaxseed, 51,180,000 bushels. 


Texas more than doubled its corn production 
this year, the total yield for 1912 being 153,300,000 
bushels, as compared with 69,350,000 last year. In 
the matter of corn growing farmers in Texas have 
also greatly improved upon their methods and the 
average yield per acre was several bushels more 
this year than last. There promises to be a large 
increase in the corn acreage also next year. 
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L. Parkhurst of Virginia, Ill., will buy grain at 
Dawson, Ill. 


Andrew Boehn will manage the Farmers’ Equity 
Elevator at Regent, N. D. 


Lester Wilson has accepted a position with the 
Neola Elevator Company at Perry, Iowa. 


Clifford Meyer has resigned his position with the 
Occident Elevator Company at Mott, N. D. 

William Jackson has succeeded Ed. Lashier as 
manager of the Farmers’ Elevator at Harly, Iowa. 


James Snyder of Prentis, Ohio, has taken charge 
of the Southworth-Rice Elevator at Deshler, Ohio. 


Seth Warrick has been engaged as buyer for the 
new Farmers’ Elevator at Fogarty, near Lincoln, 
Ill. 


Levi T. Peterson, assisted by Emil Aus, is buy- 
ing grain for the Giebink Elevator at Hastings, 
Minn. 

John F. Beatty has taken charge of the elevator 
of the Huntting Grain Company at Blooming Prai- 
rie, Minn. 

Thomas Hoadley now has possession of the grain 
business at Stark, Ill., formerly conducted by Scott 
& Hoadley. 

Dixon Cotherman has been succeeded as manager 
of the elevator at Dakota, Ill., by a Mr. Shippy of 
Freeport, Ill. 

Aubrey Dale, a grain dealer at Crescent City, Ill., 
married Miss Ruth Stokes of Kankakee, Ill., on 
December 18. 

G. J. Gibbs, secretary of the Texas Grain Dealers’ 
Association, who has been seriously ill for several 
weeks, is improving. 

A. CG. Anderson, manager of the elevator at Hope, 
Minn., and Miss Elizabeth Kuchenbecker were mar- 
ried on December 381. 

W. A. Moses, of the Moses Bros. Grain Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., is spending the winter in Cali- 
fornia with his family. 

H. G. Anderson, a prominent grain dealer of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been ill for several weeks with 
_ pneumonia, but is now improving. 

W. E. Heathcote of Cass Lake, Minn., has suc- 
ceeded Charles Schneider as manager of the Farm- 
ers’ Elevator at Breckenridge, Minn. 


P. Morrissey has resigned his position with the 
Farmers’ Elevator Company at Alta, Iowa, and he 
has been succeeded by Thomas Scambler. 


O. F. Oleson, of the Red Star Mill & Elevator 
Company, Wichita, Kan., recently made a trip to 
the West Indies in the interest of his firm. 


Frank Bartley of Midland City, Ill., has removed 
to Hallsville, Ill., where he has accepted a posi- 
tion as manager of the Hallsville Grain Company. 


Theodore Reynolds, salesman for the J. B. Rice 
Seed Company of Cambridge, N. Y., married Miss 
Cora B. Irwin at East Greenwich, N. Y., on Decem- 
ber 26. 

W. R. Goudy has been appointed manager of the 
Farmers’ Elevator at Seaforth, Minn., to succeed 
F. J. Hassenstab, who has removed to Redwood 
Falls, Minn. 


Theo. J. Terhurne has resigned his position as 
general manager of the Western Elevator and Grain 
Company at Lewistown, Mont., to attend to other 
business interests. 


James Donaldson, who has been managing an ele- 
vator at Herman, Minn., has removed to Beach, N. 
D., to accept a similar position with the Cargill 
Elevator Company. 


C. F. Culver, who has been buying grain for the 
Duluth Elevator Company at Ardoch, N. D., has 
removed to Aurora, S. D., where he will be engaged 
in the same business. 


W. H. Graham, who has been manager of the 
Farmers’ Elevator Company at Larrabee, Iowa, for 
the past three years has resigned his position to 
accept a similar one in Illinois. 


James R. Godman, a prominent Chicago Board of 
Trade salesman, connected with the Western Ele- 
vator Company, has suffered a collapse and is now 
at a sanitarium seeking complete rest. 


The late William Hereley, former hay and grain 
dealer at Chicago, left legacies to the pastors of 
three churches asking each “out of his charity to 
say as Many masses for the repose of my soul as he 
may deem proper therefor.” The will also places 
$500 at the disposal of the widow, it is said, for 
the purpose of having masses read in other church- 


es. The widow was given the family residence and 
the son inherited the father’s membership on the 
Board of Trade, while the remainder of the estate 
will be held in trust. 


F. W. Strong of Urbana, Il)., secretary of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association, was the guest of 
C. E. Balsley at a luncheon given by the Commer- 
cial Association at Springfield, Ill, recently. 

T. H. Kelly, manager of the Platte Valley Milling 
Company, Gothenburg, Neb., will remove to St. 
Anthony, Idaho, where he will have charge of a mill 
and the supervision of six elevators in that vicinity. 


W. A. Galbraith has disposed of his flour and feed 
business at Fonda, Iowa, to V. W. Miller, and he 
has removed to Oyens, Iowa, where he will take 
charge of an elevator for the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Company. 


P. C. Allen, manager of the Farmers’ Grain and- 


Coal Company at Green Valley, Ill., for six years, 
has removed to Ransom, Ill., to accept a similar 
position. He will be succeeded by a Mr. Slick of 
Lincoln, Ill. 


Charles Marx has resigned as manager of the 
Farmers’ Elevator Company at Mazeppa, Minn., and 
a Mr. Miller who has been employed in the Pine 
Island Farmers’ Elevator at Pine Island, Minn., will 
succeed him. 


Irving C. Lyman, president of the Lyman Grain 
Company at Milwaukee, Wis., was slightly burned 
about the hands and face on December 31, by an 
explosion of gasoline in a garage, where the tank 
of his automobile was being filled. 


C. J. Slubicki, who has been connected with the 
Childress Grain and Elevator Company at Temple, 
Texas, for the past three years, has disposed of his 
interests in the firm and will be manager of a new 
company which will be known as the Temple Grain 
Company. 

L. H. Harrod, who conducts a grain business at 
Wichita, Kan., under tne name of Harrod & Com- 
pany, has mysteriously disappeared. He left Wich- 
ita on December 28, stating that he would make a 
business trip to southwestern Kansas and would 
return in two or three days. Several grain firms 
had filed claims against Harrod & Company for un- 
filled orders, it is said, but aside from that the com- 
pany’s affairs were not seriously involved. Mr. Har- 
rod has been engaged in the grain business at 
Wichita for about two years, and at one time was 
connected with J. R. Harold under the name of the 
Harold-Harrod Grain Company. 


TOP PRICES FOR DURUM WHEAT 


It is extremely interesting to note that the pres- 
ent prices for durum wheat grown in this country 
are higher than ever before. It will be remembered 
that durum or macaroni wheat was introduced to 
this country by the Secretary of Agriculture in 
1898. It came from the dry regions of southeastern: 
Russia and was introduced as a crop probably 
adapted to successful cultivation on the semi-arid 
plains of the West. The total acreage in this coun- 
try has advanced rapidly until two or three million 
acres are grown annually. Exact figures on pro- 
duction are difficult to give because complete sta- 
tistics on this crop, separate from the other classes 
of wheat have been taken but once, namely in 1899. 
The states of North Dakota, South Dakota and Min- 
nesota are the leading producers, while Nebraska, 
Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana plant 
smaller areas. 

When this wheat first began to appear on the 
market, a considerable prejudice against it devel- 
oped on the part of the milling trade and the price 
paid for it was as much as 15 cents a bushel lower 
than for other wheat of a similar quality. This 
difference in price has been gradually decreasing 
until for the last three or four weeks, highest cash 
prices paid daily for durum wheat on the Duluth 
and Minneapolis markets have been equal to or as 
much as % to % cents in advance of those paid for 
No. 1 Northern, which is the standard and usually 
the highest priced wheat on these markets. The 
present comparatively high prices of the durum 
wheat are in spite of a normal production of about 
40,000,000 bushels. It is probable that a constant- 
ly increasing use of the durum flour in the making 
of bread, either alone or in combination with com- 
mon wheat flour, together with the inability of the 
Mediterranean markets to obtain durum wheats 
from Russia and the Balkan States at present, are 
responsible for the record prices. 


The Hess Ideal 


Drier and Cooler 


ING oWo. 


Price $900.00 f. o. b. Chicago. 
Capacity a=car=a=-day. 


Horsepower: for fan, 6h. p. Steam 
for coils, 15h. p. Shipment 
within 24 hours. 


This is the size for country elevators, 
mills, etc. We have eight other sizes 
ranging up to the big kind for seaboard 
terminal export elevators. 

Of all winters, this winter threatens 
the heaviest losses known, to grain men 
who lack the protection of a Hess Grain 
Drier. 

The chaffy, damp corn, the huge 
crop of it, the open weather, and, 
particularly, the certain shortage of cars, 
all conspire against the handling and 
storage of grain, unprotected. 

The Hess Drier insures you against 
loss. If your corn heats, blow it with 
cold air or dry it with warm air, both of 
which may be done with the Hess Drier. 
It will hold the condition of your grain 
as long as you own it and it will improve 
in quality instead of deteriorating. You 
can sleep nights without visions of 
mahogany. 

Incidentally, there’s work for the 
drier, and a good profit, in buying damp 
grain and raising the grade. The Hess 
Drier does it at a nominal expense. 

Hess Driers dry any kind of grain 
or seed. In Michigan the bean growing 
section is full of them, drying beans. 
Better post up and get ready before you 
actually need the machine. 


Free Booklet. 


Hess Warming & 
Ventilating Co. 


910 Tacoma Bldg., CHICAGO 


Makers of Hess Improved, Brown-Duvel 
See page 360 


Moisture Testers. 
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GRAIN TRADE PATENTS 


Issued on December 10, 1912 
Metal Grain Bin or Crib.—Buckner F. Freeland, 


Middlebury, Ind. Filed March 12, 1910. No. 1,046,- 
456. See cut. 
Claim.—A combination with sheet metal wall, 


having a door opening therein; a sheet metal door 
fitted into. said opening; angle iron top and bottom 
rings for said wall arranged with their angles facing 


outwardly and their vertical legs within said wall; 
a pair of casing strips secured to the said wall 
along the edges of said door and to the vertical 
legs of said top and bottom rings, said casing 
strips being arranged to project beyond the edges 
cf the door opening to provide door jambs, said door 
being hinged to one of said casing strips. 

Conveyor.—Hugo Velten, Milan, Italy. Filed Feb. 
15, 1909. No. 1,046,511. 

Grain Sprouting Device-——Henry S. Chapin, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio. Filed Apr. 5, 1912. No. 1,046,971. 
See cut. 

Claim.—A grain 
plurality of pans, 


sprouting device comprising a 
and a rack for supporting the 
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pans with an inclination both laterally and longi- 
tudinally, said pans having apertures in their low- 
est corners. 

Grain Car Dauphin, 


Renewed 


Door.—Stewart A. Miner, 
Manitoba, Canada. Filed Oct. 2, 1909. 
Nov. 2, 1911. No. 1,047,131. 


Issued on December 17, 1912 
Device for Spouting Grain—John Laing Weller, 
St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada. Filed Nov. 21, 
1911. No. 1,047,866. 


Issued on December 24, 1912 


Door for Grain Cars.—Edward E. Josef, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Filed Sept. 27, 1911. No. 1,047,947. 


Cleaner Attachment for Grain Elevators.—Jesse 
A. Nelson, Ellsworth, Iowa. Filed Mar. 2, 1912. 
No. 1,048,091. See cut. 

Claim.—The combination of a grain elevator hav- 
ing a hood and perforated bottoms beneath said 
hood, elevator traveling on said upper bottom 


an 


and extending within said hood, spouts leading from 
said hood at angles to each other, and a blast fan 
acting through said perforated bottoms into said 
hood. 

Separator.—Henry P. DeZetter, 
Filed May 11, 1912. No. 1,048,052 


Issued on December 31, 1912 
Conveyor.—Charles W. Hunt, New York City; 
Katharine H. Hunt, Charles Wallace Hunt, and 
George S. Humphrey, executors of said Charles W. 
Hunt, deceased. Filed Dec. 30, 1910. No. 1,048,834. 
See cut. 


Byron Ne ey. 


Claim.—A conveyor, which comprises chains and 
dumping buckets mounted thereon and _ having 
dumping flanges, of a frame, a dumping bar pivoted 
at one end upon the frame, a shaft mounted on the 
frame and having a crank arm, a link connecting 
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the crank arm with the dumping bar, said arm 
and link constituting a toggle between the frame 


and the dumping bar and means to limit the move- 
ment of the crank arm. 

Dust Collecting System.—William E. Allington, 
Saginaw, Mich. Filed June 22, 1906. No. 1,048,477. 
See cut. 

Claim.—A dust collecting system including a fan, 
leads extending to different areas, each adapted to 
supply the fan to its normal capacity, means for 
effecting communication between the fan and any 


ae 


Grain Elevator Buypuleng 


selected lead, operating means therefor extending to 
and operable from any area to effect communication 
between the lead for said area and the fan, a lock- 
ing device operable from any area to maintain the 
valve in adjusted position, and means for auto- 
matically restoring the valve to connection with a 
predetermined lead whenever said locking means is 
released. 


Seed Corn Box.—Orra L. Dunkelbarger, Nevada, 
fowa. Filed Sept. 9, 1912. No. 1,049,293. 

Grain Spout.—Axel W. Erickson, Hawick, Minn. 
Filed Dec. 20, 1911. No. 1,048,513. See cut. 


Claim.—An inclined cylindrical grain spout with 
an opening and having in combination with it a 
closure for the opening consisting of a curved body 
provided with circular hands movably embracing 
the cylindrical spout, said closure having a notch 


in an end thereof, a lug on the spout engaged by 
the said notch and held in engagement therewith 
by gravity for preventing rotation of the closure on 
the spout, and a handle on the closure whereby the 
closure may be moved longitudinally and the notch 
may be disengaged from the lug so that the clos- 
ure may be rotated upon the surface of the spout for 
uncovering said opening. 


Issued on January 7, 1912 


Bag Holder.—John H. Devini, Cleveland, Texas. 
Filed Feb. 28, 1912. No. 1,049,821. 


CORN DISPLACING COTTON IN LOUISIANA 


During many generations, the rich bottom lands 
of Louisiana were planted year after year with cot- 
ton. Now after long undisputed sway, “King Cot- 
ton” is apparently to be overthrown by corn, for the 
latter crop is increasing in the state at an enor- 
mous rate. The cotton crop began to lose favor 
when, season after season, the boll weevil came and 
either destroyed the cotton entirely or cut down 
the yield below the cost of production. Most of the 
planters, however, kept on planting cotton exclusive- 
ly until the repeated failures of their crops, due to 
the boll weevil, brought them to the verge of bank- 
ruptey. 

In the meantime, however, corn had not been any 
more successful. This was because corn was only 
planted in the poorest and thinnest spots and with 
any seed that was available. The corn was culti- 
vated once or twice and then all the teams and men 
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were kept at work on the cotton, the cornfields 
growing up with grass and weeds. The corn aver- 
aged from 10 to 20 bushels per acre, and the plant- 
ers became convinced that the climate barred profit- 
able corn raising. 

About two years ago, however, starting with the 
organization of boys’ corn clubs, conditions soon be- 
came changed and the scientific cultivation of corn 
was tried with a great deal of success. Then in addi- 
tion a new kind of corn was introduced. The old 
fashioned corn of Louisiana is soft and is badly 
damaged in the crib, by the grain weevil, this pest 
often making it unfit for feed. Recently a semi- 
flint corn has been developed that is pure bred, 
y-elds more than the soft corn, and is practically 
weevil proof. This hard corn, it is said, has only 
14 per cent moisture at husking time, and is so dry 
when picked that it is ready immediately for expor- 
tation to European markets. There has been, there- 
fore, a tremendous increase in the corn crop of 
Louisiana during the past two years. 

With regard to the corn produced in Louisiana, 
W. L. Richeson, chief of the bureau of grain in- 
spection, New Orleans, recently said: 

“Our corn is sun-dried, which means that when 
ready for market it contains only 12 to 15 per cent 
of moisture. Northern and Western corn at the 
start contains all the way from 16 to 24 per cent. 
Dryness is the principal factor in preventing deter- 
ioration, and because of its low moisture content, 
Louisiana corn is highly desirable, especially for ex- 
port. 

“The Louisiana grower prepares his land and 
plants his seed as early as the latter part of Febru- 
ary or early in March, and he can market his crop 
by October 1, sixty days in advance of the corn 
movement from the northern and western states. 
This insures high prices. Corn can also be planted 
in June and will fully mature before frost.” 


RECENT SALES OF MOISTURE TESTERS 


The following sales of Hess Improved Brown- 
Duvel Moisture Testers are reported by the Hess 
Warming and Ventilating Company since our last 
issue: Nye-Schneider-Fowler Company, Omaha, 
Neb.; Peterson & Son, Anthon, Iowa; Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce (two stations), Baltimore, 
Md.; Brooklyn Lumber and Grain Co., Brooklyn, 
Towa; Trans-Mississippi Grain Company, Odebolt, 
Iowa; Cartersville Supply Company, Cartersville, 
Iowa; Peter Nelson, Hamlin, lowa; Farmers Indus- 
trial Union, Britt, lowa; The Wallace Company, Fil- 
ion, Mich.; Trans-Mississippi Grain Company, Ki- 
ron, Iowa; -Trans-Mississippi Grain Company, Turin, 
Iowa; C. Herbert Coy Seed Company, Valley, Neb.; 
Gruver Farmers Elevator Company, Gruver, Iowa; 
H. W. Pollock & Co., Bagley, Iowa; Central Elevator 
Company, Indiana Harbor, Ind.; R. C. Phillips & 
Company, Priscilla, I1l.; Smith Bros. & Velti & Com- 
pany, Lake Odessa, Mich.; Grain Inspection De- 
partment, Tacoma, Wash.; Eurkea Milling and Ele- 
vator Company, Brown City, Mich.; Ithaca Farmers 
Elevator Company, Ithaca, Mich.; Farmers Elevator 
Company, Pierson, Iowa; Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany, Rockwell City, Iowa; J. M. Atherton Distil- 
lery, New Haven, Ky.; C. A. Stockmeyer, Caseville, 
Mich.; Western Elevator Company, Galbraith, Io- 
wa; Newburg Farmers Elevator Company, New- 
burg, lowa; Farmers Elevator Company, Fenton, 
Iowa; Geo. A. French, Storm Lake, Iowa; Geo. A. 
French, Cherokee, Iowa; Edmonds-Londergan Com- 
pany, Steen, Minn.; A. A. Truax Grain Company, 


Mitchell, S. D.; Christian M. Good, Ida Grove, 
Iowa; Ed. Mann, Calumet, Iowa; Ed. Mann, Gaza, 
Jowa; Lone Rock Exchange Company, Lone Rock, 


Iowa; Metcalf & Cannon, Sutherland, lowa; Wallace 
& Orr Company, Bay Port, Mich.; Elkton Elevator 
Company, Elkton, Mich.; Owendale Grain & Lumber 
Company, Owendale, Mich.; Pigeon Elevator Com- 
pany, Pigeon, Mich.; Vestaburg Elevator Company, 
Vestaburg, Mich.; Tripoli Lumber Company, Tripo- 
li, Iowa; Prairieburg Lumber Company, Prairie- 
burg, Iowa; A. W. Savage Lumber Company, Ryan, 
Iowa, and Coggon, Iowa; Reinbeck Lumber Com- 
pany, Reinbeck, Iowa; Edmonds-Londergan Co., Mat- 
lock, Iowa, and Edna, Iowa; Mazon Farmers Ele- 
vator Company, Mazon, Ili.; Renwick Farmers Ex- 
change Company, Renwick, Iowa; National Elevator 
Company, Port Arthur, Ont., Canada; Hunter Dis- 
tillery Company, Lair, Ky.; Paris Distilling Co., 
Paris, Ky.; A. Keller Distributing Company, Cyn- 
thiana, Ky.; Godden & McDonald, Burt, Iowa; Earl- 
ing Grain Company, Harling, Iowa; Western Grain 
Company, Marcus, Iowa; Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany, Larrabee, Iowa; F. H. Hancock, Danbury, 
Iowa; S. Crumbaugh, Le Roy, Ill.; Farmers Ele- 
vator Company, Oyens, Iowa; H. A. Carpenter, Ed- 
wardsburg, Mich.; The Wallace Company, Kinde, 
Mich., and Port Austin, Mich.; Ubly Grain Com- 
pany, Ubly, Mich.; Henry W. Carr Company, Sagi- 
naw, Mich.; State University of Maine, Orono, 
Maine; A. Schantz, Mecosta, Mich.; Trans-Missis- 
sippi Grain Co., for its stations at Anthon, Iowa, 
Pierson, Iowa, Early, Iowa, Sargents Bluff, Iowa, 
Maurice, Iowa, Oto, Iowa, Castana, Iowa, Harlem, 
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Iowa, Cushing, Iowa, Smithland, lowa; Western 
Seed & Irrigation Company, Fremont, Nebr.; Fields 
& Hedges, Akron, Iowa: H. W. Pollack & Company, 
Adair, Iowa; Farmers Grain Company, Charlotte, 
Ill.; W. H. Cook, Delmar, Iowa; James Mohler Ele- 
vator Company, Strome, Alta., Canada; James 
Mohler Elevator Company, O’Haton, Alta., Canada; 
Wabash Elevator Company, Uniontown, Ky.; J. C. 
Dewey & Company, Annawan, IIl. 


The books of the Farmers’ Elevator Company of 
La Hogue, Ill., were audited recently and it is stated 
that the company has lost $14,000 in the last three 
and a half years. About a year ago a dividend of 
10 per cent was declared upon the capital stock of 
$18,000, wnich was paid to the stockholders. This 
$1,000 deducted from the shortage makes the 
amount of the losses $13,000, which were incurred 
by speculation on the board of trade, partially to 
hedge against grain which was stored free, and soid 
to make room in the company’s elevator and gran- 
aries. 


For Sale 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


HOW TO SELL YOUR ELEVATOR. 

If you wish to sell your elevator promptly and 
quietly, write me, giving all the information. Must 
be worth the money. JAMES M. MAGUIRE, Cam- 
pus, Ill. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 
Have a nice lot to select from at prices from 
$3,000 up. Write and let me know how much you 
wish to pay. Am sure I can suit. JAMES M. MA- 
GUIRE, Campus, Ill. 


ELEVATOR FOR SALE 
Located on M., K. & T. and St. L. & Mo. S. Ry’s. 
New plant throughout. Large country to draw from. 
For further particulars address T. F. JAMESON, 
1407 Spruce St., Coffeyville, Kan. 


ADMINISTRATOR SALE 
The Burdick Potter Elevator property, located at 
Fenton, Genesee Co., Mich., consisting of elevator 
building, brick warehouse, hay barn, coal sheds, 
also large modern residence and brick store, will 
be sold at auction to the highest bidder, February 
15, 1918, at 10 o’clock a. m. For particulars write 
A. W. CIMMER, Administrator, Fenton, Mich. 


FINE TERMINAL PLANT FOR SALE 
Gvain Elevator property for sale at Harvey, I1l., 


on Grand Trunk Railroad. Description: 10 fire- 
proof storage tanks, capacity 250,000 bushels; 
bleaching tower; boiler house and boiler; office; 
motors; machinery; electric switches; concrete 


foundation for working house, etc. Direct and belt 
connections with all railroads. Address H. W. 
ROGERS & BRO., Western Union Bldg., Chicago, I11. 


FLQUR AND FEED MILL FOR SALE 

A 50-barrel steam roller mill in good wheat and 
dairy country. Mill in good condition and equipped 
with modern machinery. Located in southern 
Indiana in fine town; good schools and churches. 
Have fine trade established. Will sell two-story 
house in connection, if desired. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for some one. Write for full information. 
INDIANA, Box 1, care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,’ Chicago, III. 


Edward P. McKenna John A. Rodgers 


McKENNA & RODGERS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain and Provisions, Shippers of Corn and Oats 


61 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


Consignments given Phone Orders in Futures 
Special Attention Harrison 7228 carefully executed 
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MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 
Two 380-horsepower gas engines in No. 1 condition 


used only a little. Write SMITH BROS., Ridge- 
way, Pa. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 
Two 35-horsepower and one 15-horsepower 
Mary’s Gasoline Engines. HENRY 
2111 College Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


St. 
F. STUEBE, 


FOR SALE 
For isolated lighting plants, 2% to 100 k.w. 
steam-electric generating units. MORSE COM- 


PANY, 125 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE 
Twenty-five-horsepower Olds Gas or Gasoline En- 
gine. Can be seen running. Price, $225. ANTI- 
BORAX COMPOUND CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FOR SALE 
One 25-horsepower, Otto Gasoline Engine, in good 
running order. Price, with battery ignition, $350; 
magneto ignition, $375. THOMPSON & SONS MFG. 
CO., Beloit, Wis. | 


FOR SALE CHEAP 

One 20-horsepower Lambert Engine, one No. 8 

Bowsher Mill, 40-foot belt, Apple Dynamo, one 5- 

horsepower Fairbanks-Morse Engine in fine run- 

ning order; three 14%, Holly Carbureters. CHAS. 
M. HANSON, Minooka, III. 


FOR SALE 

One Moniter Dustless Receiving Separator; nearly 
new; in first-class order. 

One Fairbanks Dormant Warehouse Scale; double 
brass beam and double iron pillars; capacity 3,000 
pounds; in first-class order. 

Write for prices and full description. 
& COMPANY, Goshen, Ind. 


JOHNSON 


tscellaneous 


\e.e Notices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


FOR QUICK SALE 

An 8,080-acre stock ranch for half its value. For 

further information, address the owner, A. J. 

JOHNSON, Merchants’ National Bank Bldg., Spring- 
field, Mo. 


FOR SALE 
Citrus fruit and agricultural land on gulf coast. 
Healthiest place in Florida. Thirty dollars an acre. 
Easy terms. Free literature. Investigate. PORT 
RICHEY COMPANY, Tampa, Florida. 


FOR SALE 

Irrigated farm, 175 acres, 
right, well improved. 
tight fence. 
Terms easy. 


w-th first-class water 
Four and one-half miles pig- 
Fifty-five acres alfalfa, balance plowed. 
E. J. BISHOP, Owner, Mesita, Colo. 
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E. W. WAGNER & CO., 99 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


The Wagner Letters 
of 1913 


will follow the crop raising season with 
advance reports. Your attention and 
business is requested.. Correspond. 
Send for May 1913 wheat and corn 
circulars. 
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CHOLERA PROOF HOGS 

I have more than 5,700 swine on my farm and am 
selling grade Yorkshire, Tamworth, Poland-China 
and Duroc brood sows, boars and shoats in any 
quantity at best Buffalo market-price for fat York- 
ers on day of sale. Sows to farrow soon included. 
These hogs are not fat, are cholera proof and pro- 
lific breeders. Pigs that are six to ten weeks old at 
$3 to $4. ALVAH BROWN’S PIG FARM, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


TO EXCHANGE 
If you want to exchange your improved 
improved unimproved 
hotels, grain 
live stock, 


farms, 
merchan- 
automo- 


or city property, 
dise, flour 
biles, or anything along these 
lines for good, well selected, unimproved farming, 
grazing or dairying lands, located about 75 miles 
from St. Paul or Minneapolis, I can get you a good 
proposition and make you some money. My clients 
have thousands of acres of land for you to select 
from. 
up. Let me know just what you have to exchange, 
so I can present to my clients intelligently. Then I 
will submit you an offer without delay and get you 
quick results. I neither charge nor pay commis- 
sions. GEO. H. DODGE, 911 New York Life Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


elevators, mills, 


horses, 


I negotiate deals of any size from 40 acres 


Gran and 


\er.g Seeds 


OATS STRAW WANTED 


Wanted, 100 cars oats straw. C. T. HAMILTON, 
New Castle, Pa. 


WANTED FIELD SEEDS 
All varieties. Quote with samples. J. 
JOHNSON, Chicago, Il. 


OLIVER 


FOR SALE 
Alfalfa seeds, highest grades; also red clover and 
timothy seeds. Write us. C. A. SMURTHWAITE 
GRAIN & MILLING COMPANY, Salt lake City, 
Utah. 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 


a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, 


Ohio. 
WANTED 
We are in the market for full or mixed cars Oder- 
bucker, Beardless and Hulless Barley, also Speltz 


Want nothing except pure, clean stock, 
mixtures nearly 


or Emmer. 


free from and as unbleached as 


possible. Send samples and state price expected, 
f. o. b. your track, car lots. RATEKIN’S SEED 


HOUSE, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


WANTED, 
RED CLOVER 


Alsyke, Timothy, Mixed 
Alsyke and Timothy, etc. 


Send Samples Stating quality. 


Decorah, lowa 


Box 


THE ADAMS SEED COMPANY, ‘ 


——— 


“Ratekin’s Seed Corn’”’ 


Oldest established and largest wholesale and contract seed corn growers in the United States. Have 
made this a specialty for over thirty years. We grow all the leading, standard and best varieties of field, Dent, 
Flint and Sweet sugar corn for wholesale trade. Write or wire us for prices and quotations for immediate or 
future shipments, also contract prices for 1913, stating probable quantities of different varieties, etc., etc. 

Shenandoah, iowa 


Ratekin’s Seed House, 
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PHILADELPHIA PEORIA | NEW YORK CITY 


| LF, MILLER & SONS. | P. B. & C. C. MILES 
GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC. ! 


Established 1875 Incorporated 1910 
OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


PEORIA, ILL. 
S(ONSIGNME NT S SOLICITED. Spe Etta given to 


Che: Senay Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


L. W. FORBELL & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


342 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Try us with consignments of oats and corn. 
We are Specialists In these grains and 
are strictly Commlssion Merchants. 


_ { Manufacturers’ National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 
REFERENCES? ) Union National Bank, Westminister, Md. 


| E. E. DELP GRAIN COQ. | [a.G. TYNG, Je. D.p.HALL | 
GRAIN AND FEEDS TYNG, HALL & CO. 


453 BOURSE PHILADELPHIA, PA Grain and Commission 


ELEVATOR, TRANSFER HOUSE AND MILLS: M erc h ants 
BOURBON, INDIANA 


BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO. 


HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKETS IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


Office: Borough of Brooklyn, New York 


— 


Rooms 33 and 35 Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


shia WSIS 


C. W. Buckley. Thos. J. Pursley 


Buckley, Pursley & Co. INDIANAPOLIS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


PEORIA, ILL. 


| First National Bank, Peoria, Ill. 
References {Commercial German National Bank, Peoria, Ill. 


O. MOHR, Mer. G. C. HOLSTEIN, Sec’y-Treas. 


Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 
29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE 


Sample Grain a Specialty 
BRANCH OFFICES AT CHICAGO AND MINNEAPOLIS 


Bassett Grain Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Telephones 80 615-616 Board of Trade 


W. W. Dewey & Sons 


OUR SPECIALTIES: GRAIN COMMISSION 


Malting Barley 
Milling and Distilling Rye 26 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


Prompt personal attention given to 


FAGG & TAYLOR, Shippers Consignments and orders for grain. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Mutual Grain Company 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
a a AE a ee oe SLES Board ofel dom INDIAN APOLIGH ING! 


We Get Continuous Chicago Markets. Private Wires to all Points. 


_ KANSAS CITY T. A. GRIER & CO. 


Grain Shipping and Commission Merchants 


We Furnish Bids on Grain to Arrive 
R. J. THRESHER, Pres. L. A. FULLER, Sec’y and Also Solicit Consignments. 


THRESHER-FULLER GRAIN CO. 18-22 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. ST.LOUIS 


Grain Commission Merchants MEE EL om OVS PTI DON eS PE eT ae Tie a poh RS ——— 


“THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE 


Careful attention to all shipments 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Grain Bought and Sold for Future Delivery 


311-14 Board of Trade | KANSAS CITY, Mo. RUMSEY, MOORE & Co. OF ST. LOUIS” 


S HAKEHIO Mannan GRAIN COMMISSION GRAIN, HAY & GRASS SEEDS 
ROOFING AND SIDING Board of Trade Bldg. PEORIA, ILL. Picker & Beardsley Com, Co. 


118 NORTH MAIN STREET, 


SYKES STEEL ROOFING CO.) ———__________ 


Ship your Grain, Hay and Seeds to 


114 W. 19th Place, Chicago MUELLER GRAIN CO 
i) MAKERS OF FIREPROOF WINDOWS seprebaelncirha t Negba rbd. . John Mullally Commission Co. 
Es We heya ae 4 all Larceny a GRAIN 
Las ate : ete tbe San Newt ST. LOUIS, MO. 
On paneer MIEN Bb anes ite ction A WE NEVER BUY—HANDLE ON 
We eid lesa of PEORIA, ILLINOIS CONSIGNMENT ONLY 


Corrugated Iron and 
Metal Roofing 


: vet For Grain Elevators Grain, Clover and Grass Seeds, 
And ee contracts either for material alone or Job completed S E 2 D S CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


Write us for prices. We can save you money. 7, 9 and II South Main St. SAINT LOUIS 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS. 


TOLEDO 


PITTSBURG 


BUFFALO 


When “Seedy” 


Try 


C. A. KING & CO. 


Toledo Leads World 


“SEND IT TO ZAHM” 


THAT Consignment of Wheat, Oats, Corn or Seed. 
THAT Order for Futures—Toledo or Chicago. 
TOLEDO is the real market for Red Clover, 


Alsike and Timothy futures. 


J. F. ZAHM & CO. 


TOLEDO (Here since 1879) OHIO 
ASK FOR OUR DAILY RED LETTER — FREE 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


We make track bids and quote delivered prices. 
Solicit consignments of Grain and Clover Seed. 


Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade 


H. D. RADDATZ & CO. 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND FUTURES 
Always in the market to buy or sell. Ask for 
our prices. 


Room 21, Produce Exchange 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Spring Wheat for Distribution 


Look for our quotations on both spring and winter 
wheat in connection with our market letter on the 
last page of the Toledo Daily Market Report. If 
not receiving, ask for it. We want you to have it. 
SOUTHWORTH & COMPANY 
GRAIN, SEEDS, PROVISIONS 


The Oats Specialists 
36-37 Produce Exchange, Toledo, Ohio 


Oats Are Our Specialty 


The Paddock Hodge Co. 
Receivers — I OLEDO— Shippers 


CAVERS ELEVATOR 0 


OMAHA 


Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
SACKED CORN AND OATS 


Members: Omaha Grain Exchange Chicago Board of Trade. 


Sizing up Pittsburg Market ? 


THINK OF 


H. G. MORGAN, “hs, ist 


727-729 Grain Exchange, Pittsburg, Pa. 


EH. AY—Ear Corn,: Oats—HAY 


IN THE ONE SPOT 45 YEARS 


Daniel McCaffrey’s Sons Co. 


Leading Hay and Grain Dealers 


Pittsburg - - - Pennsylvania 


D. G. Stewart & Geidel 
GRAIN, HAY and FEED 
RYE A SPECIALTY 


Office 1019 Liberty Street 
Proprietors Iron City Grain Elevator. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Capacity 300,000 bu. 


C.M. HARDMAN D. V. HECK 


HARDMAN & HECK 


Receivers and Shippers of 
GRAIN, HAY AND MILL FEED 
IN CAR LOADS 
Office: 723-725 Wabash Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


We buy direct or soaencee oes grain on consignment, Our 
facilities are unequaled for handling your shipments 
satisfactorily in the Pittsburg market. 


W. F. Heck & Company 


I SES AND SHIPPERS IN CAR LOTS 
MIXED CARS OUR SPECIALTY 


Grain, Hay, Straw and Mill Feed 


Room 727, Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Members: National Hay Association and Use Robinson’s 
Pittsburg Grain and Flour Exchange Code. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, Ind. 


Crabs Reynolds Taylor company 
CLOVER SEED 
Car Lot BUYERS of GRAIN 


Crawfordsville Indiana 


| Alder-Stofer Grain Co. 


CONSIGNMENTS A SPECIALTY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
The permanent success of our business depends on 


our customers’ continued satisfaction. Our busi- 
ness has been established forty years. 


L. S. CHURCHILL, President 
G. W. BARTLETT, Treasurer 


The Churchill Grain & Seed Co. 


Commission Orders Executed. Grain and Seed Bought and Sold 


Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Seed Warehouse: 
Located at Toledo, Ohio 


Members 
New York Produce Exchange 
Toledo Produce Exchange 
Buftalo Corn Exchange 


A.W. HAROLD 
GRAIN 
BARLEY A SPECIALTY 


717 Chamber of Commerce BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BASIL Beans: 
Sec.-Treas 


H. T. BURNS, 
President 


Burns Grain Company 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


We invste correspondence and solicit consignments. 


GET OUR BIDS AND MARKET REPORTS 


L. E. HARMON, Pres. GEO. F. BOOTH, Sec. and Treas. 


BUFFALO CEREAL COMPANY 
CEREAL MILLERS 


Buyers of White Corn, Yellow Corn 
and White Oats. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE 


ENGLAND & CO. 


RECEIVERS OF 


CHAS. 


GRAIN and HAY 


308-310 Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


NASHVILLE | 


W. T. HALE, JR. 


J. R. HALE & SONS 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Grain and Field Seeds 


Storage and Consignments Solicited 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


CHICAG 


CHICAGO CHICAGO 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN DEALERS 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. This de- 
partment is fully equipped in every way 
to give the very best service in Chicago. 


137 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


apoLPS KEMPNER 


COMPANY 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Reliable Crop Information. Prompt and Faithful Service. 
| 50 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions. 


Business solicited in any department 
Receiving, Shipping, Futures 


130 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


POPE & ECKHARDT CoO. 


Commission Merchants 


Grain and Seeds 


316-322 Western Union Building 


Branch Offices 
PEORIA 
ST. LOUIS 


RUMSEY &GOMPANY 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Consignments a Specialty for Fortv Years 
80-81 BOARD OF TRADE, 


CHICAGO 


W. A. FRASER, Pres. W.A. FRASER, Jr.,Vice=Pres. 
R. W. CARDER, Sec. and Treas. 


W. A. FRASER CO. 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
PEORIA, ILL. 


SOMERS, JONES & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
Weare amply prepared to give the best of service on consign- 
ments of cash grain and on orders for future delivery. 
Make drafts on us and address all correspondence to us at 


82 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


715 Royal Insurance Bldg., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Tel. Wabash 1252 


J. P. GRIFFIN & COMPANY EVERYONE HAS A HOBBY 


Grain Commission CONSIGNMENTS 
61 BOARD OF TRADE THAT’S ALL TRY US 


M. L. VEHON & CO. 
762 INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Long Distance Telephone 
Harrison 5693 


CHICAGO 


PHILIP H, SCHIFPLIN, Pres. EUGENE SCHIFPLIN, Secy.-Treas. 


PHILIP Hl. SCHIFFLIN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


We Buy 


Wheat—Corn—Oats—Barley—Rye 
Send Samples 


The Quaker Oats Co. 
Cereal Millers 


1600 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 


515=518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Grain Dept. 
Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field : 
Seeds a specialty 


WM. SIMONS, Pres.and Mgr. WARREN T. McCRAY, Vice-Pres. 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
Commission Merchants 
AND 
Track Buyers of Grain 
CHICAGO 


6 Board of Trade 


GEO. L. STEBBINS, Sec’y-Treas. E. E. RICE, Representative 


Ask for Bids Consignments Solicited 


J. Herbert Ware Edward F. Leland 


CONSIGN 


your Grain and Seeds, and send your 
orders for 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and STOCKS to 


/WARE & LELAND | 


190 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
Royal Insurance Bldg. 
CHICAGO 
Long Distance Phones: 
Wabash 3262 Automatic 51073 
Your Interests Are Our Interests 


CHICAGO 


I. P. RUMSEY 
FRANK M. BUNCH 
HENRY A. RUMSEY 
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CHICAGO 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER, Sec. 


J. H. DOLE & CO. 


(Established 1852) 


Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds 


We solicit your 
CONSIGNMENTS 
and orders in futures 


226 La Salle Street, - o CHICAGO 


HELLO! HELLO!! HELLO!!! 
{ In order to get the best results from a telephone conver- 
sation, you have got to have a good connection. Just so in 
the handling of your business. {| Connect with the firm that 
is a live wire; that will look after your interests; call for re- 
inspection when necessary; get good prices; mak: quick re- 
turns, and give you liberal treatment. QIn otaer words, 
make a connection with 

ROSENBAUM BROTHERS, 77 Board of Trade, CHICAGO. 
{ Send us your grain to be sold on consignment. J Let us bid 
for it when you desire to sell to arrive. § You'll make no mis- 
take (either Toledo or Chicago). J Let us hear from you. 
PHONE. TELEGRAPH. WRITE. 


F.E. WINANS & CO. 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Barley, Oats, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Timothy, Clover, 
Flax, Hungarian Millet 
96 BOARD OF TRADE, CHICAGO 
Write us freely on all matters pertaining to grain and field 
seeds. Your questions fully and cheerfully answered ; partic- 
ular attention paid to timothy seed and grain by ‘sample. 
Consignments and speculative orders receive our careful 
personal attention. 


L. 8S. HOYT, 
Vice Pres. 


A. N. HARWOOD, 
Sec.-Treas. 


G. T. CARHART 
Pres. 


Personal, experienced attention 
given to all consignments to 


CARHART, CODE, HARWOOD CO. 
GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
36 BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO 


C. H. CANBY & CO. 


8 Board of Trade 
CHICAGO 


We give special attention to handling the 
hedges of grain dealers and millers in the future 
markets. Write us. 


RALPH McDERMID 


H. M. PAYNTER 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Special attention given consignments of grain 


| and seeds. Orders in futures carefully executed 


402-408 Western Union Bidg., Chicago 


All business transacted npoeen. ene confirmed by 
° . W. Rogers & B 


HENRY H. FREEMAN @®@ CO. 
Hay, Straw and Grain 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 
Market Reports on Application. 


66 Board of Trade CHICAGO, ILL. 


B. S. WILSON 


HARRY BOORE 


B. S. Wilson & Co. 
GRAIN, SEEDS and PROVISIONS 


1118-1119 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago 
W.M. TIMBERLAKE, Manager Grain Department 


HOOPER GRAIN COMPANY 
OAT 


Shippers 


Operate Atlantic and Grand Trunk Western Elevators 


CHICAGO 


C. H. THAYER @ CO. 


GRAIN, SEEDS, FUTURES 
Your Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 


Our untarnished record for more than a quarter of a 
century, backed up with over $100,000.00 capital, certainly 
speaks for itself. 


721 Insurance Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 


Minneapolis Milwaukee St. Louis 


Kansas City 


CHICAGO 


Gerstenberg & Company 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain Seeds and Mill Feed 
Barley a Specialty 


305-315 La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


DETROIT 


A.S. DUMONT 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 


R. C. ROBERTS R. L. HUGHES 


RECEIVERS GRAIN SHIPPERS 


Chamber of Commerce eee paces 
DETROIT, MICH. DECATUR, ILL. 


Consignments Solicited. Ask for our bids and quotations, 


_MINREAPOEIS: 


J. L. McCAULL, President 
8. J. McCAULL, Secretary 


The McCaull-Dinsmore Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


915-16-17 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MILWAUKEE 


R. A. DINSMORE, Vice President 
A M. DINSMORE, Treasurer 


DULUTH OMAHA 


LANCASTER 


DO YOU REALIZE 


That country trade always pays you 
best in every way? 


We work a large country business. 
See the point? 


JONAS F. EBY & SON, LANCASTER, PA. 


McDERMID & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


Grain and Provisions 


333-334 Postal Telegraph Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Personal attention to Consignments and Orders 
for Future Delivery. 


Nye & Jenks Grain Co. 
907-913 Postal Telegraph Bldg., 
Chicago, - __ Illinois 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 
DEALERS IN 

GRASS SEEDS,CLOVERS, FLAX SEED,LAWN GRASS, BEANS, 

PEAS, POPCORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC 


CHICAGO, Iii. Branch: Minneapolis, Minn. 


fi CHa 


FOR BEST RESULTS 


sHiP 


E.C. BUTZ GRAIN CO. 


Cash Grain Commission 
Barley a Specialty 


601 Gaff Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


t Albert Miller & Co. 


192 No. Clark St. CHICAGO 
Largest Handlers of Hay in Middle West 
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MACDONALD ENGINEERING CO. 


MONADNOCK BUILDING, CHICAGO 


The above cut shows one of our latest models 
Fire FProof Goncrete Grain Elevator 
In this style we build Transfer Elevators, Terminal Elevators 
or Elewators at Country Points. ‘Vrite us. 


John S. Metcalf Co. 


Builders of 


Terminal Elevators 
Concrete Storage Bins 
Transfer Elevators 


Drawings and Specifications 
THE TEMPLE, CHICAGO 


Burrell 
Engineering and 
Construction 
Company 


Designers and Builders of 


GRAIN 
ELEVATORS 


== In Wood or Concrete 
Rooms 1001-1004 
Chicago Stock Exchange Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


1125 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Fireproof Grain Elevators 


ears —— = area a 
5 are 
oe. 
ey 
c 4 
1 


East Boston Terminal, Boston & Albany Railroad, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad Co., Lessees 


Designs and estimates promptly furnished 
for all kinds of buildings for the handling 
and storage of grain in any locality. 


Witherspoon-Englar Company 


1244-1250 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 


FIRE-PROOF GRAIN 
ELEVATORS 


CONCRETE OR STEEL BINS 


a 


WHEELER ELEVATOR, BUFFALO. N. Y. 


MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 


Chamber of Commerce - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 
WRITE US FOR PRICES 
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JAMES STEWART & CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT 


i8if Fisher Building CHICAGO 


W.R. SINKS, Manager R. H. FOLWELL, Engineer 


Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Co. Elevators at Fort William, Ont. 
Capacity 3,500,000 Bushels. 


We Build Grain Elevators, Any Type of 
Construction, in Any Part of the World 


Also General Contractors with Offloes in the Following Citles, 
Wire, Write or Call Personally. 


NEW YORK, Hudson Terminal Building ST. LOUIS, MO., Baak of Commerce Building 
PITTSBURG, PA., Westinghouse Building NEW ORLEANS, LA., Hibernia Bank Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 709 Mission Street DENVER, COLO., Ist "National Bank Building 
CANADIAN STEWART CO., Limited, Montreal, Can., Eastern Townships Bank Building 
FORT WILLIAM, Ontario, Canada 


GIBBS 
DUST! DUSTY ares, 
DUsT PROTECTOR is invalu- 
able to operatives in every 
industy where dust is trou- 
blesome. It has been thor- 
oughly tested for many years 
win every kind of dust, and is 
the most reliable protector 
known. _ Perfect Ventilation. 
KE Nickel-plated protector, $1, 
wm postpaid. Circular free. 
- GIBBS RESPIRATOR CO., 


bushel. Cloth bound, 200 pages. 


Agents w 


“B’ 124 East Ave., Oak Park (Chicago), Ill. 


Elwood’s Grain Tables, 


or pounds of wheat, rye, oats, corn or barley at any given price from 10 centa to $2.00 per 
Mailed on receipt of price, $1.25, by 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


Fire Proof Steel Grain Elevators and 
Storage Tanks 


30,000 Bushel Steel Elevator Built for Dakota Grain Co, at Alfred, N. D. 


This is a type of elevator that we are building all through the 
Western States. They are an absolute insurance against fire, and 
for that reason they are the most economical elevator construction 
that can be found. 

The Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. is equipped to furnish 
both steel and machinery with service, which, for efficiency and 
promptness is not equalled in this kind of work. 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Butte, Mont. 


Denver, Colo. 


El Paso, Tex. Spokane, Wash. 


et oe 
A book needed by every grain dealer. It = Triumph 
shows the value of any number of bushels Power 
Corn Sheller 


0.0.Bartiett& Co. 


Cleveland, O, 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


The Barnett & Record Co. 


General Contractors 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Grain Elevators 


Flour Mills and 


Heavy Structures 


This Flour Mill and Grain Elevator recently constructed for the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., at Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


| 


Write for Designs and Estimates 


OFFICES 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Duluth, Minnesota 
Fort William, Ontario 


G. H. BIRCHARD 


Contractor of 


Grain Elevators 


Cloth Binding 
Leather Binding 


Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co. 


specially Designed for Economy of 
Operation and Maintenance 


LINCOLN, NEB. \ 


ROBINSON TELEGRAPHIC CIPHER 


Revised Edition 


L. H. HODGMAN 
DWIGHT, ILL. 


Designers and Builders of Elevators and Milb 


- - $1.50 Write jor Plans and Estimates. 
o - - $2.00 hs cae and ace oe SP ate Mad .) Elevator 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Borcior ant Gos ‘To sail 
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Reliance Construction Company 


Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 


COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 


up-to-date house. 


625 Board of Trade Building, 


Write today. 
- INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Bowsher’s All-Around Feed Mill 


(Sold with or without saoking 
elevator) 


It CRUSHES ear corn (with or without 
shucks) and GRINDS all kinds small grain 
and KAFFIR IN THE HEAD. Has 
CONICAL shaped GRINDERS, 
DIFFERENT FROM ALL OTHERS. 
RUNS LIGHT. Can run EMPTY 
WITHOUT INJURY. Ahead of rolls or 
stones in speed and quality of work. 


YOU NEEDamillnow. Quit THINKING 
about it. COMMENCE to investigate. 


@ Give US a chance and we'll tell you WHY 


we think ours is the best. 
SEVEN SIZES: 2 to 25H. P. 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


FLOUR AND FEED MILL MACHINERY 
STEAM AND GAS ENGINES 


Pulleys, Shafting, General Power Transmission Machinery, Roll 
Grinding and Corrugating 


Largest Factory and Stock in Western Covatry 


SEND FOR 450-PAGE CATALOG 


GREAT WESTERN MEG. CoO. 


General Office and Factory 
LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 


Plain Gas Engine Sense! 


By E. L. OSBORNE 
BOOK for the man who has a gas or 
gasoline engine and wants to operate 
it to the best advantage. 
The book is written in plain language and 


Warehouse and Salesrooms 
1221-1223 Union Ave. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


KENNEDY 


CAR 
LINERS 


a MS 4 
Drive pulley overhung. Belt to it from an 
direction. Makes complete independent outfit. 


THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend., Ind 


Circular sent for the asking. thoroughly covers the field of gas engine oper- 


are the modern, 
a sure and cheap 
125 Pages of Practical Suggestions, way of avoiding 

PRICE 50 CENTS losses and trou- 
occasioned 
by leakage in 
transit. Made by 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO bles 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Fumigation Methods 


By W. G. JOHNSON 


Contains full directions for Fumigating Mills 
and Elevators 


313 Pages Price 81 


Mitchell Bros. & Co. 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


The Peerless Line 


Includes Grain Feeders, Car Loaders, 
Overhead Dumps, Man Lifts. 


FAIR PRICES 


HIGH QUALITY 


PEERLESS FEEDER COMPANY FRED W. KENNEDY 


SHELBYVILLE, IND. 


RHINEHART SMITH. Mgr., Sidney, Ohio 


Onio Representative Union lron Works 


The Difference 


in the 


Custom feed grinding is most profitable when 
a Scientific mill isused—that’s why there are 
more Scientific mills in use than any other 
kind. They bring custom to your mill because 
they grind a uniform product of any degree of 
fineness, and do it quickly. 


We Build the Greatest Variety of 
Feed Mills. Write for Catalog No. 429 


The Bauer Bros. Co, , Springfield, 0. 


Construction of its ‘‘Inwards’’ 
Eliminates Three-quarters 
of the Internal Friction. 


THAT SAVES POWER 


The New “1905” 


Cyclone 
Dust Collector 


INVESTIGATE 


Hall Signaling Distributor 


Less cupdla space. Less height. Con- 
sequently increased bin room, and every 
bushel of bin room utilized constantly. 

This is one of the sort of miracles the 


Hall Signaling Distributor 


is working in more than a thousand eleva- 
torsevery day. There are other features just 
as miraculous. Let us tell them to you. 


Reinforced Concrete Elevator of the 
Northwestern Malt & Grain Co., Chicago 
Capacity 650,000 Bushels 


Write for Our 


Dust Collector Catalog 


The Stephens Engineering Company 


Engineers and Contractors 


The Knickerbocker Co. 


Jackson, Michigan 


Monadnock Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


HALL DISTRIBUTOR CO. 
506 Ramge Bidg., OMAHA, NEBR. 
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Write for 
catalogs and 
prices NOW 


Give us achance 
to figure on all 
your WANTS 


MONARCH BALL BEARING, DIRECT 
MOTOR DRIVEN ATTRITION MILL 


We manufacture the Largest, Most 
Improved, and Most Complete Line of 
Machinery for Flour and Feed Mills, 
Grain Elevators, etc., in the World. 


FUMIGATION METHODS 
BY W. G. JOHNSON 
Contains full directions for Fumigating Mills and Elevators 
313 Pages Price $1 


Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co. 
431 S. Dearborn St. 


Chicago. 


Fred Friedline & Company 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


Transfer, Terminal and Country Elevato 
Warehouses, Tankage in Frame, lron-C 
or Fire-Proof Construction, Concrete Tanks 


Plans and Specifications a Specialty. 
Write for raccuca and Estimates. 


315 S. La Salle Street CHICAGO. 


sree eS i IT ee 
SEE THAT YOUR THE 


otc CHT ER 


SOLD BY ALL MILL FURNISHERS 


Not an Experiment. In successful use 30 years drying 


CORN MEAL, HOMINY, 
Sees GRITS AND MBAL, 
AND ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 


ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, ETC. 
Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. 


THE GUTLER CO,, North Wilbraham, Mass, 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


= 


“MONARCH” BALL BEARING 


FEED GRINDERS WILL ALWAYS 


=>SOLVE ALL YOUR TROUBLES <€& 
A SAVING of 36% 


“DON'T FORGET : 


You cannot afford to operate your plant wilhout one of these “Monarch” Mills, because of the large amount of 
power saved, or the tremendous increase in capacity, that you wil! obtain with your present power, 
Guaranteed never to get out of TRAM. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., sits: 


WESTERN OFFICE: MONADNOCK BLOCK (402) CHICAGO, ILL. 


to 65% in POWER 
$ DIRECT CONNECTED ELECTRIGALLY MOTOR DRIVEN 


Ball Bearing Feed Grinders and 
Corn Crackers OUR SPECIALTY 


TRY ONE OF THESE MILLS NOW, if you want Increased Profits. 


THE MILL P. 0. BOX Muncy, Pa. 


320 
613 McKay Bldg. 


Branch Office { Portland, Ore, 


| 1879—LAUSON “FROST KING’’—1913 
Has High Grade Rotary Built-in Magneto and 
no batteries to give you trouble or expense. En- 


Millers’ National 
Insurance Co. 


Room 1321, Insurance Exchange Building, 


173 W. Jackson Boulevard. 


gine has hardened steel wearing parts. Gasoline 
or Kerosene. 

THE JOHN LAUSON MFG. CO. 
New Holstein Wis 


59 Monroe Street 


CHICAGO .- .- 


CHARTERED 1865 


Insurance with a maximum of 

security at a minimum of cost for 

ELEVATORS, WAREHOUSES 

a CONTENTS, on the Mutual 
an. 


MILLERS’ MUTUAL FIRE 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
OF ILLINOIS 


Alton, Illinois 


Five-Year Policies or short term 


policies on grain, if required. Established 1878. 


Semi-Annual Assessments cost- 


ing about one-half Stock Company | | Insurance on Flour Mills and Eleva- 


Rates. tor Properties. 
ee i) Grain Insurance for shert terms a 
Specialty. 
Gross Cash Assets.............. $1, 703,365.33 |] CASH ASSETS - $376,783.32 


Net Cash Surplus and P 
Fable ee $1,013, 587.24 G. A. McKINNEY, Sec’y 


$7,673, 329.60 


Fun 
Losses Paid Since Organization. . 


; INSURE WITH THE 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


and get, without extra cost, the benefit of their Scientific In- 
spections of your plant, embracing 


Common Hazards Mechanical Hazards Electrical Hazards 


Members of Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co., 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


(AND MILL FEED SUPPLEMENT) 


Compiled for use of GRAIN AND MILLING TRADES 


of the United States and Canada 


SEND FOR A COPY NOW. 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


PRICE $3.00. 
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Leading Grain Receivers in all Markets 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Dunn, W. P., flour, grain, hay, mill feeds, etc.* 
Joseph Gregg & Son, grain and hay brokers,*t 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


England & Co., Chas., grain and hay receivers.*{ 
Hax & Co., G. A., grain and hay receivers.*+ 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Baldwin Grain Co., brokers. 

Hasenwinkle Grain Co., grain commission merchants 
O’Neill & Gyles, grain brokers. 

Slick & Co., L. E., grain receivers and shippers. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Alder-Stofer Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Buffalo Cereal Co., grain.* 

Burns Grain Company, grain commission. 
Churchill Grain & Seed Co., grain and seeds.* 
Harold, A. W., grain merchant. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
Sledge, J. P., grain broker.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Armour Grain Co., grain buyers.* 
Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 
Butz Grain Co., E. G., grain commission. 
Canby & Co., C. H., commission merchants.* 
Carhart, Code, Harwood Co., grain commission. 
Delaney, Frank J., grain commission. 
Dickinson Co., Albert, seeds. 
Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 
Fraser Co., W. A., grain commission.* 
Freeman & Co., Henry H., hay, straw and grain.t 
Gerstenberg & Co., grain and seeds.* 
Griffin & Company, J. P., grain commission. 
Hooper Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, com. merchants. 
Illinois Seed Co:, seed merchants. 
Kempner Company, Adolph, commission merchants. 
Lamson Bros, & Co., commission merchants.* 
McDermid & Co., commission merchants. 
McKenna & Rodgers, commission merchants.* 
Albert Miller & Co., hay and produce.f 
Nye & Jenks Grain Co., commission merchants.* 
Paynter, H. M., grain commission. 
Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 
Rosenbaum Brothers, receivers and shippers.*f 
Rumsey & Co., commission merchants.* 
Sawers Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Schiffiin & Co., Philip H., commission merchants.* 
Shaffer & Co., J. C., buyers and shippers.* 
Somers, Jones & Co., commission merchants.* 
Thayer & Co., C. H., grain and seeds. 
Van Ness, Gardiner B., grain commission.* 
Vehon & Co., M. L., commission merchants. 
Wagner & Co., E. W., receivers and shippers.* 
Ware & Leland, grain and seeds.* 


*Members Grain Dealers’ National Association. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Wilson & Co., B. S., grain, seed and provisions.* 
Winans & Co., F. E., grain and field seeds. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
McAlister, Jas. P., & Co., shippers grain and hay. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain and seeds*+ 
CROWLEY, LA. 
Lawrence Brothers Co., Ltd., grain, nutriline feed. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Lockwood Grain Co., B. A., flour and grain dealers.* 
DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain brokers.* 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Dumont, Roberts & Co., receivers and shippers.* 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Bash & Co., S., grain and seeds. 
Egly-Doan Elevator Co., grain, seeds, hay.*7 
Niezer & Co., grain, hay, straw, seeds, coal.*7 


GREENVILLE, OHIO. 
Grubbs Grain Co., E. A., buyers and shippers.* 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
Harrisburg Feed and Grain Co., grain and feed.+ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Boyd, Bert A., grain commission.* 
Mutual Grain Co., grain commission. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Wilson & Parker Co., commission merchants.*f 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Thresher-Fuller Grain Co., grain commission.* 
LANCASTER, PA. 
Eby & Son, Jonas F., receivers and shippers.+ 
LIMA, OHIO. 
Ward Grain Co., dealers and brokers.* 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Callahan & Sons, receivers and shippers.* 
Thomson & Co., W. A., receivers and shippers. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Bacon Co., E. P., grain commission merchants.* 
Bell & Co., W. M., commission merchants.* 
Donahue-Stratton Co., buyers and shippers.* 
Fagg & Taylor, shippers.* 
Franke Grain Co., receivers and shippers. 
Mereness & Potter Co., grain and seeds.* 
Mohr-Holstein Commission Co., grain commission. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

McCaull-Dinsmore Co., commission merchants.* 
Minneapolis Seed Co., seeds. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Hale & Sons, J. R., grain, seeds.* 

NEW CASTLE, PA. 
Hamilton, C. T., hay, straw, grain, millfeed, prod- 

uce.; 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Leonhardt & Co., A. F., grain and hay.*+ 


+Members National Hay Association. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
American Hay Company, hay.t 
Brooklyn Hay & Grain Co., hay, straw and grain.t 
Forbell & Co., L. W., commission merchants.*t 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Cofer & Co., Inc., J. H., grain.* 
Cofer, Vernon L., hay, grain, feed.* 
LeGrand & Burton, grain and hay brokers.; 
Reed & Bro., Inc., D. P., hay, grain, mill feeds.* 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Cavers Elevator Co., receivers and shippers.* 


PEORIA, ILL. 
Buckley, Pursley & Co., commission merchants.* 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission. 
Feltman, C. H., grain commission.; 
Grier & Co., T. A., grain commission. 
Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.*+ 
Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers. 
Rumsey, Moore & Co., grain commission.* 
Tyng, Hall & Co., grain commission.* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Delp Grain Co., E. E., grain and feeds.*+ 
Lemont & Son, E. K., hay, grain, mill feeds.*+ 
Miller & Sons, L. F., receivers and shippers.*+ 
Richardson Bros., grain, flour, mill feeds.*} 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Hardman & Heck, hay, grain and feed. 
Heck & Co., W. F., receivers and shippers.} 
McCaffrey’s Sons Co., Daniel, grain and hay.*+ 
McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*+ 
Morgan, H. G., hay and grain.+ 
Stewart & Geidel, D. G., grain, hay and feed.+ 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Adams Grain & Provision Co., receivers shippers, 
exporters.*; 
Beveridge & Co., S. T., grain, hay, feed, seeds.*+ 
Richardson, Jr., Co., Inc., W. F., grain and feeds.* 


SAGINAW, MICH. 
The Henry W. Carr Co., receivers and shippers.*+ 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Smurthwaite Grain & Milling Co. C. A., grain, 
flour, hay, seeds. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Elmore-Schultz Grain Co., receivers and shippers. 
Mullally Commission Co., John, com. merchants.*+ 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay and seeds.*+ 
Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds. 

TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Devore & Co., H. W., grain dealers. 
The Goemann Grain Company, grain merchants.*+ 
King & Co., C. A., grain and seeds.* 
Paddock-Hodge Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Raddatz & Co., H. D., grain and seeds. 
Southworth & Co., grain and seeds.*} 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers. 
Zahm & Co., J. F., grain and seeds.* 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


(and Mill Feed Supplement) 
COMPILED FOR USE OF 


GRAIN and MILLING TRADES 


OF THE 


United States and Canada 


This Code meets the present 
day requirements of the grain and 
milling trades—is up-to-date in 
every respect and thoroughly 
covers the changes in methods 
and business that have come into 


use of late years. country. 


The translation expressions and 
tabulated matter is a great im- 
provement upon any public grain 
and milling code now in use, and 
is an assured factor in saving tele- 


Send for a Copy Now. 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


431 S. Dearborn Street - 


graph tolls 
ings in telegraphing. 


The Universal Grain Code is 
being used by many hundreds of 
the most active firms 


A list of Code Users is sent 
gratis with every copy of the 
Universal Grain Code, the names 
and addresses being published 
free of charge. 


Price $3.00. 


grain. 


Progressive Grain Men 


Are interested in all phases of the grain busi- 
ness, the milling as well as the marketing of 
They aim to keep in touch with the con- 
suming trade and know what becomes of their 


grain in the markets of the world. Such men 


find the 


and misunderstand- 


in the 


AMERICAN MILLER 


a big help because it fully covers the business 
of milling wheat and other cereals. 

Published on the first of each month, it gives 
all the news of the milling world and prints a 
large amount of technical matter that is of inter- 
est to the elevator man as well as the miller. 

We will send the American Eleva- 
tor and Grain Trade and American 
Miller to one address for one 
the combination price of $2.50. Send 


in your subscription now. 


year at 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
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J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Grain Merchants 


Chicago 


Kansas City 


Ft. Worth 


[a] 


Merchants and 
Manufacturers 


who contemplate establishing plants 
in the West and Northwest should 
take advantage of a location on the 


ee oes eseoese5e 


Chicago and 


North Western 
Railway 


which reaches the famous Water 
Powers, Coal Fields, Iron Ore Ranges, 
Hard and Soft Timber Districts of the 
West and Northwest, and affords the 
best means of transportation to the 
‘markets of the world. 


SS A NS 
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For further particulars 
apply to 


George Bonnell, Industrial Agent 
Chicago, Ill. 


Northwest of Chicago 


= 
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NOT A BILL OF EXPENSE 
| BUT A SOURCE OF REVENUE, 


No Bother 


252525252525 


Enables 


Shippers to 
to Operate 
Collect Be 
Claims 
eee Never 
: Gets Out 
Requires of 
No Order 
Repairs 


Occupies Will Not 
Small Rust 
Space or 


Most 


Economical 


Wear Out 


60 Days’ 
Trial 


to 
Install 


PORTABLE BAGGER 
Write for Catalog. 


National Automatic Scale Co. 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE January 15, 1013. 
“4 BUCKETS 


Standard and Special Styles 
For Grain and Ear Corn 


Full Lines of Forms and Sizes to Suit — 
Every Man’s Conditions and Preferences. 


Our Great ‘‘Acme”’ 
Bucket, pressed from 
one piece of steel, 
with laps at ends, 
giving great stiffness 
without great weight. 
Made in a large line 
of sizes. 


The well-known and 
very popular “Buf- 
falo’”’ and ‘‘Empire.”’ 
Also the strong and 
extra durable ‘‘Com- 
mon Sense.”’ 


ORIGINAL 
GASOLINE 
THE WORLD 


100 H. P. and smaller 
—for all kinds of work. 
Gasoline, Kerosene, 
Naphtha, Distillate, 
Fuel Oil, Gas. 


Twenty Years in Mill; $11.00 Paid for Repairs 


CHARTER Gas ENGINE Co., West Saticoy, Calif., August 26, 1912. 
Sterling, Ill. 

GENTLEMEN :—In March, 1892, I started my 25 horse power CHARTER and the same has 

been in operation every month of every year since then driving machinery consisting of 1 

two pair high, 9x18 Roller Mill; 1 single 9x18 Roller Mill; 1 Corn Sheller and Cleaner; 1 

Wheat Scourer, Polisher and Separator; 1 Bolting Reel; 1 Cornand Barley Cleaner; 1 Con- 

veyor; 4stands of Elevators; 1 pump and two lines of shafting. 

The same set of rings that came with the engine are still on the piston and are still service- 
able. Every spring that came on the engine is still in use thereon, and the same valves 
and valve seats are stillin use. No part of the governor, injector or cylinder oiler has ever 
been replaced. The original brasses, both wrist and crank, are still in use, and the crank 
brasses are almost as tight as when received over twenty years ago. 

In fact, the only repair of any consequence was a pair of gears, costing about$11.00 to 
replace the ones from which we, in some way, broke a few teeth. The engine was, at the time 
of purchase, guaranteed on 74° gasoline, distillate not then being used on gasoline engines. 
But we have been using engine distillate successfully for years without altering the engine; 
and by heating have used low grade distillate. I wonder how many engines of other makes 
there are that, having run and given satisfactory service for a generation, are still on the bolts 
and ready for work. Wishing you success, I am Yours respectfully, JOHN H, LYNCH. 


Send for Catalog and State Your Power Needs 


400 Locust CHARTER GAS ENGINE CO. SZ8RU3NS 


Street 


Buckets for 
Every Service. 


It Costs 5c an Hour 


to operate a 25 H. P. Muncie 


Oil Engine, other sizes in pro- We invite your smallest order for 
portion, renewals as well as the large ones 
Uses Crude Oil, Fuel Oil, for new equipment. 


Gas Oil, Solar Oil, Kerosene 


"put two mechanically ope | | The Webster M’f’s Company 


ated attachments. Powerful, 


Simple, Automatic and Dur= [| TIFFIN, OHIO 


ie able. Write us. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
MUNCIE GAS ENGINE & SUPPLY CO. ws PICA eye NER ZORE., 
Liberty Street - - ° i: = rs 5 MUNCIE, IND 


<“~ 


Did It Ever Occur to You 


That the best way to get what you want, and getit promptly, is to 
a send your orders to people who have had experience in the busi- 
ness and who carry a stock of goods always ready for quick 
shipment? We have been in the Elevator and Mill Furnishing 


business over twenty-five years and feel that we know some- 
, t e S O thing about it. We carry in stock a complete line of supplies, in- 
cluding Testing Sieves, Transmission Rope, Belting, Steel Split Pul- | 
leys in sizes up to 54-inch, Elevator Buckets, Conveyor Chain 
Belting, Sprockets, Lace Leather, Scoops, Shafting, Collars, 


Belt Conveyors | Bearings, etc., etc. Send us your orders. We will satisfy you. 


THE 
STRONG-SCOTT MANUFACTURING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Northwestern Agents for The Great Western Mfg. Co., Richardson Automatloe 
Soales, Invinolbie Cleaners, Knickerbocker Dust Collectors 


~ 


No More Dust 


if your elevator is 
equipped with the 


Day Dust Collector 


Storm Proof—Spark Proof 


Those contemplating the installation of a Belt Conveying 
System will find it profitable to investigate the WELLER line. 
Weller Belt Conveyors possess a combination of thoroughness 
in design and construction that makes them particularly desir- 
able for service in Elevators and Mills. Furnished in a wide 
variety of styles and sizes at reasonably low prices. 


Write for complete information on Belt Conveyors, also on 
Spiral Conveyors, Car Loaders, Wagon Dumps, or anything 
connected with Elevating and Conveying Equipment. 

In use in all best elevators. 


Catalog No. 20 sent upon request 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO 


Write 


THE DAY COMPANY 


38 So. 12th Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


